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AERO  SHAVE 

works  up  a  sales  lather  with 

Chicago  Tribune 


rhirreirii  color  comics  ails  give  Aero  Sliavc  a  dramatic  sales 
impact  in  the  hig  Chicago  market!  More  than  16  million 
advertising  impressions! 

Comics  advertising  in  the  Sunday  'I'rihune  taps  the  mass 
Inlying  power  of  nearly  1,3(K),(KK)  families.  .All  comics  ads  get 
standout  position  and  benefit  greatly  from  the  animation, 
color  and  showmanship  of  the  comic  section  itself.  Kight  out 
of  ten  adult  readers  of  the  Sunday  'I'rihune  read  the  comics — 
and  42^^^  of  them  read  the  comic  section  FIRST! 

People  rememher  and  respond  to  Sunday  I'rihune  comics 
advertising  and  your  rrihune  representative  has  the  tacts 
to  prove  it.  He  can  show  you 
actual  sales  results  obtained  hy 
many  comics  advertisers.  Why 
today? 

greater  sales  impact  in  the 
^  Chicago  market,  why  not  follow 
the  lead  of  manv  important  ac- 

• - \\  counts  and  advertise  exclusively 

_ in  the  Trihune? 


To  be  in  Ch^ago, 
be  8/Sin  ihe  IHbunei 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  260  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  1  6,  MUrroy  Hill  5-2476  •  Sheldi 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1  1,  SUperior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  S 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  William  ShortlifF,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-097 


fainiW 

Nir-slii? 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


One  of  America’s  largest, 
richest  markets  . .  .where 
your  advertising  message 
can  be  delivered  385,000 
times  each  day  by  two 
of  America’s  greatest 
newspapers. 


•  Want  to  build  a  fire  under  your  sales?  You  can  do  it  in  Indianapolis  where  there’s 
plenty  of  fuel  to  feed  the  flames!  For  instance:  home  ownership  is  a  red  hot  71%,* 
and  average  annual  income  per  family  is  a  blazing  S6,882!t  No  wonder  General 
Merchandise  Store  Sales  are  79.7%  above  the  national  average,  Department  Store 
Sales  55.4%  above,  and  Furniture  and  Home  Furnishing  Store  Sales  42.7%  J  above. 
For  a  bright  and  glowing  future  light  your  torch  in  Indianapolis.  Write  today  for 
complete  market  and  circulation  data. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


•lndia'*acolls  Consumer  Analysis,  1957 

tSales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1957 

^1954  Census  of  Business  &  Retail  Trade 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
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Some  folks  don’t  know  this,  but  food  and 
health  authorities  do:  Bottled  carbonated  soft 
drinks  are  classified  as  food  products  . . . 
and  sold  as  such.  And  justifiably  so,  since  (at 
minimum  cost)  they  healthfully,  palatably 
and  refreshingly  provide : 

•  Quick  energy  between  meals.  (Average  8-Oz. 

drink  has  about  100  calories,  quickly  assimilated  and  put 
to  use  as  energy.) 

•  Aid  to  digestion.  (Carbonation  increases  the  flow 
of  gastric  juices  in  the  stomach.) 

•  Maintenance  of  body’s  fluid  balance.  (Average  person 
loses  quarts  of  water  a  day.  Most  must  be 

made  up  by  liquid  intake.) 


Because  of  their  flavor  and  “sparkle,”  bottled 
carbonated  soft  drinks  are  pleasureful  and  zestful 
supplements  to  the  basic  daily  diet.  And  it’s 
reassuring  to  know  that  their  quality,  wholesomeness 
and  purity  are  guaranteed  in  the  bottling  by 
rigid  sanitary  conditions— a  combination  of  modern 
chemistry,  bacteriology  and  engineering. 


American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community  . . . 
promotes  progress  for  its  bottlers.  Whatever  adversely 
affects  progress  in  your  community  . . .  adversely  affects 
its  bottlers.  The  bottlers  in  your  community  will  be 
happy  to  talk  to  your  news  or  business  reporters  about 
any  aspect  of  their  relationship  to  the  local  economy. 


L 

March  I6>I9 — N.  Y.  Sfata  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City. 

March  18-21 — Kent  State  University,  17th  annual  short  course  in  photo, 
journalism.  Campus,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  19 — Connecticut  Daily  Newspapers  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

March  20 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  annual  meeting,  Kentucky 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

March  21-22— PSNE  Seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

March  22-23 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference, 
State  College,  Raleigh. 

March  22-23 — Newspaper  Management  Clinic,  Columbia,  Mo. 

March  23-2S— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Auociation,  Spring  meeting, 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March  23-26— Inter-American  Press  Association,  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  meeting,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

March  27-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  lOth  Annual 
Conference,  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

March  28-30 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  semi¬ 
annual  meeting.  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

April  1 0-1  I— Conference  on  Enlightened  Public  Opinion,  Boston  University  I 
School  of  Public  Relations  and  Communications,  Boston,  Mass. 

April  1 1 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association  Regional  meeting,  Mankato, 
Minnesota. 

April  11-12 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Association  Spring  meeting,  Russel 
Erski  ne  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala.  I 

April  12 — Nevada  State  Press  Association  convention  with  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

April  12-13 — ^The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

April  13 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Spring  news  clinic,  Skirwin  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City. 

April  14 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Spring  meeting,  55  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  Toronto. 

April  14-15— Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Des  Moines  Press  &  Radio  Club. 

April  15 — Canadian  Press,  Spring  meeting  of  the  Board,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

April  15-17 — International  Press  Institute,  annual  Assembly.  Washington. 

D.  C. 

April  16— Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  17 — University  of  Michigan  annual  Advertising  Conference,  Depert- 
ment  of  Journalism,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

April  17-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual  meeting, 
Statler  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  17-19 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Fontenelle 

I  Hotel,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

April  17-20 — Southern  Photo  Short  Course  sponsored  by  Carollnas  Press 
Photographs,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

April  21 — Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

April  22 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  annual  awards  dinner,  Starlight  I 
Roof,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  22-24— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  24-26 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  25— Northwest  Dally  Press  Association  Regional  meeting.  Slow 
Falls,  So.  Dakota. 

April  27-May  3 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

April  27-May  3 — International  Federation  of  Journalists,  fourth  world  con¬ 
gress,  London. 

April  28-May  9 — American  Press  Institute,  Reporters  and  Editorial  Writer* 
on  Municipal  Problems,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

April  30 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Alamance 
Hotel,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
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How  wtll  tt  affect  publishers? 

The  foreign  invasion  of  the  U.  S.  car  market 


The  small  car  is  out  of  the  novelty  class.  It’s  now 
labeled  Competition. 

In  1957,  the  U.  S.  market  accounted  for  206,827 
foreign  car  sales — an  increase  of  over  100%  from  1956. 
Market  penetration  increased  from  1.65%  to  3.46%  in 
this  same  period — an  increase  which  would  elate  even 
a  "Big-3”  manufacturer. 

What’s  the  answer  to  this  "invasion?”  Stripped-down 
standard  models?  American-made  small  cars?  Whatever 
the  answer,  one  certain  tactic  will  be  more  aggressive 
selling,  and  with  it,  you  can  expect  the  auto  manu¬ 
facturers  to  demand  more  from  their  advertising  dollar. 

If  your  medium  influences  car  buyers — the  men  whose 
job  it  is  to  place  $182  million  in  automotive  advertising 
this  year  should  know  about  it.  And  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS  is  the  one  place,  the  logical  source  for  key  men 
in  the  industry  to  read  your  sales  story. 

Why?  Because  the  top  auto  executives  rely  on 
automotive  news  for  authoritative  information 
on  all  automotive  subjects.  In  fact,  for  32  years, 
AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  has  been  their  weekly  News- 
pa|^r  of  the  Industry,  because  it  delivers  all  the  news 
while  it  is  news. 

Call  your  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  Representative 
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today.  Find  out  how  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  has 
helped  introduce  more  than  35  newspapers  to  150,000* 
readers — including  the  men  who  make  the  media  buying 
decisions  in  the  automotive  industry. 

*44,000  paid  subscribers,  85%  of  whom  annually  renew  their 
subscriptions  at  the  regular  $8  rate.  They’re  offered  no  premiums, 
cut-rates  or  special  inducements. 

*  *  * 

NEW  YORK:  Edward  Kruspak,  Howard  E.  Bradley,  Ray  Billing- 
ham,  Murray  Hill  7-6871 

CHICAGO:  J.  Goldstein,  Bill  Gallagher,  State  2-6273 
DETROIT:  R.  L.  Webber,  William  R.  Maas,  Roy  Holihan,  Wood¬ 
ward  3-0495 

LOS  ANGELES:  R.  H.  Deibler,  Dunkirk  3-0303. 

The  most  ioiluontial  pubUeatlon  In  the  aatomotive  ladastry 


» 


rwin  6  l^olumn 


Here’s  a  little  IQ  test  for  readers  which  takes  less  than  a 
minute.  First,  read  the  following  sentence: 

FINISHED  FILES  ARE  THE  RE¬ 
SULTS  OF  YEARS  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  COMBINED  WITH  THE  EXPERIENCE 
OF  YEARS. 

Now,  count  the  number  of  Fs  in  the  sentence  out  loud,  only 
once.  Check  your  answer  at  the  bottom  of  this  column. 

—James  demon,  copyreader,  Omaha  World-Herald,  came  ip 
with  this  tale  of  what  happens  to  a  deskman  who  gets  loo  invohtd 
in  his  work: 

Etaoin  Shrdlu,  a  headline  writer  25  years,  has  just  returned  hoat 
from  a  rugged  day  at  the  newspaper  ofTire.  His  wife  wanU  to 
know  whether  he  Anally  obtained  that  hoped-for  salary  incrcaM. 
‘*Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Copy  hook  about  the  raise?"  she  aslu. 
“Pay  Hike  Nixed,"  he  replies. 

“Stomach  troubling  you  again,  too?" 

“Veteran  Newsman  Listed  ‘Critical’.” 

“How  about  going  to  a  party  and  forgetting  it  all?" 
“Proposal  Termed  Ridiculous;  Seek  Better  Plan." 

“Then,  let's  go  to  that  new  movie — ‘I  was  a  Middle-A|td 
Frankenstein’.” 

“Critics  Rale  Film  Tedious.” 

“Well — we  could  go  see  my  mother." 

“Fiend  Slays  Kin  With  Hatchet!” 

“Wanta  stay  home  and  watch  TV?” 

“Week’s  Viewing  Fare  Offers  Little.” 

“Have  the  neighbors  over  for  bridge?” 

“See  W^ar  Threat  in  Border  Friction.” 

“Well,  for  heaven’s  sake,  what  do  you  want  to  do?” 

“Man  in  Coma;  Thought  Dead;  Sleeps  Nine  Days.” 

— A  new  $700,000  science  building  at  Pfeiffer  College,  MisenheiaB, 
N.  C.,  has  been  named  in  memory  of  my  old  friend,  John  B.  Hun, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Albemarle  (N.  C.)  Stanly  News  and  Pro. 
.  .  .  Lt.  Col.  Franklin  E.  Jordan,  USAR,  former  managing  editor,  Pin- 
month  (N.  H.)  Herald,  has  finished 


*SAN  DIEGO:  BILLION-DOLLAR  MARKET 


Fi\e  years  ago  there  were  749..'00  people  in  the  San  Diego  Metropolitan  County  Area.  Ttxlay,  the 
population  is  86S,454.  And  h\  I9f)0.  Salti  Mandgemetil  forecasts,  San  Diego  will  show  a  ten-year 
population  increaK*  of  8'’C7.  Sell  this  great  and  growing  market  through  the  saturation  coxerage 
of  Tht  San  Diego  l.'t*ion  and  f.vening  Ttibume. 


San  Siega  Mnion  •  fVEN/NG  TRIBUNE 

■■■■■■■■■  -Tht  Rmg  A  of  Truth" 


15  "Hometown"  Newspof 
end  Groottr  Los  Ang«l«s 


cevoring  Sen  Diogo,  Cohfernio  —  NortKorn  lllinets  —  Springfiold,  Illinois 
Strvod  by  tho  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  ond  the  COPLEY  Newt  Service. 


a  nine-year  tour  with  Anny  li- 
„  ,  ,  any,  and  has  bought  a  home  ■ 

Kensington,  Md.,  to  provide  localized  Washington  news  coverage  k 
newspapers  which  cannot  afford  salaried  correspondents  in  the  capbl 
city.  He’s  had  more  than  15  years  of  newspaper  experience,  was  on  ik 
old  Boston  Transcript  and  established  the  Ellsworth  (Me.)  News,  « 
of  the  country’s  first  mimeographed  daily  newspapers.  .  .  .  MU*  Pn 
Hinton,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  wrote  seven  interesting  articles  on  “Cow¬ 
ing  the  UN — With  W'omen  United  for  United  Nations.”  .  .  .  Ka 
Saunders,  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  has  been  reappointed  for  t 
20th  year  as  softball  commissioner. 

—Robert  Sylvester,  New  York  Daily  News,  has  been  chom 
Humor  Columnist  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Associaliou  of 
Cagwriters  anil  the  Comedy  W'orkshops  of  America.  .  .  .  “Priaa 
of  the  Carpetbaggers,”  new  book  by  Editor  Jonathan  Danick 


PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MADE  IN  ALABAMA 

Mighfy  Missile  That  Launched  Explorer 
Made  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Huntsville,  Alabama* 

Located  90  miles  from  Birmingham) 


Redstone  Is  in  Major  Expansion, 
Developing  Network  of  Alabama  Suppliers 

The  U.  S.  has  pinned  much  of  its  hope  for  fast  missile  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  amazing  Redstone  team.  On  its  first  try, 
this  Redstone  teom  working  with  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile 
Agency,  successfully  launched  the  first  U.  S.  satellite.  Red¬ 
stone  means  much  to  Alabama,  too.  Its  present  and  future 
growth  spearheads  economic  activity  in  Alabama. 


•  Alabama  ranks  4th  among  all  states  sup¬ 
plying  Redstone.  Her  share  of  sub-con¬ 
tracts  is  growing. 

•  Redstone's  payroll  zoomed  from  $20  mil¬ 
lion  to  $81  million  in  last  5  years  .  .  . 
more  employment  ahead. 

•  Redstone  still  has  2  years  to  go  on  5-year 
building  plan  already  approved  .  .  .  $40 
million  involved. 

•  Birmingham  and  Alabama  firms  have  big 
contracts  from  Redstone. 


The  Birmingham  News-Post-Herald  has  heovy  circulotion  in  Huntsville 
and  throughout  Alabama.  More  Alabama  people  reod  these  newspapers 
than  any  other  publication. 


MINGH 


I  .  YOUNGEST 
yOF  TH  EWORLD'S 

^greXt  Cities/ 


Not  incorporated  till 
1871,  B  i  r  m  inghom 
todoy  is  o  city  of  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  a 
million.  In  the  bright 
future  of  Alabama 
ond  her  young  metro¬ 
politan  city  ore  this 
ond  many  other  big 
e 

opments. 


(Shf  iBinnittchain  ?wui0 
Birminghani  Posl-Herald 

morning  •  evening  •  SUNDAY 
NATIONAL  representatives  KELLY  SMITH  COMPANY 
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editorial 

Buying  Versus  Selling 

WHAT  started  out  to  be  a  minor  recession,  which  we  were  told 
was  the  result  of  an  adjustment  in  the  inventory  situation,  seems 
to  have  turned  into  a  combination  of  a  buyers’  and  a  sellers’  strike. 
Retail  sales  are  declining  while  potential  customers  are  putting  their 
cash  into  savings  banks  and  savings  bonds.  Manufacturers  and  their 
retailers  are  not  urging  their  customers  to  do  otherwise  but  are 
reducing  their  own  level  of  sales  and  promotion  activity.  Buyers  are 
not  buying,  and  sellers  are  not  selling. 

\’arious  remedies  have  been  suggested. 

Bert  Stolpe,  manager  of  promotion  and  public  relations  for  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  has  called  for  a  nationwide  selling 
camjiaign  aimed  at  America’s  still  well-heeled  consumers.  He  told 
a  Sales  Executive  Club  in  Quincy,  Ill.,  that  “high  consumption  means 
high  production  and  high  production  means  millions  of  jobs.  There¬ 
fore  I  call  on  government,  industry,  trade  associations,  advertising 
agencies  to  get  behind  a  national  selling  campaign  we  can  well  label 
‘Sales  Mean  Jobs’.’’ 

In  Cleveland,  the  automobile  dealers  launched  a  campaign,  “You 
Auto  Buy  Now,’’  and  sold  about  7,000  new  and  used  cars  in  about 
a  week.  It  proves  that  consumers  will  buy — but  they  have  to  be  sold. 

In  Sturgis,  Mich.,  the  Sturgis  Journal  launched  a  “Help  Your 
Neighbor’’  campaign  this  week.  In  cooperation  with  the  local  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Committee  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  its  cam¬ 
paign  is  designed  to  induce  ever)'  person  to  buy  NOW  something 
made  by  a  neighbor  in  a  local  factory. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  raised  some  doubts  about  these  and  other 
similar  suggestions  by  saying  “perhaps  the  strangest  strain  in  this 
whole  attitude  is  the  notion  that  people  have  a  duty  to  buy  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  quick  new  burst  of  ‘prosperity.’ 

W’e  look  at  it  this  way:  We  think  people  have  to  be  sold — a 
demand  has  to  be  created — people  must  be  made  to  want  things. 
That  takes  selling.  This  country  was  built  on  selling  and  salesman¬ 
ship.  Our  industrial  macliine  wasn’t  built  because  people  auto¬ 
matically  decided  to  buy  something  or  felt  they  had  a  duty  to 
buy.  They  were  sold  on  buying. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  in  many  places  today  two  of  these  three 
factors — advertising  and  promotion — have  been  allowed  to  take  a 
holiday.  One  cannot  exist  without  the  other  two.  If  manufacturers 
and  retailers  will  put  them  back  together  as  a  powerful  sales  trio, 
much  of  the  current  business  problem  will  vanish. 

Ads  and  Newsprint 

'■''HE  Newsprint  Information  Committee  has  released  some  in- 
-*-  teresting  figures  on  the  amount  of  newsprint  tonnage  consumed 
by  U.S.  newspapers  publishers  for  both  advertising  and  news- 
editorial  material.  The  statistics,  while  undoubtedly  accurate,  can  be 
misleading  to  an  editor  or  publisher  or  their  readers. 

When  it  is  stated  tonnage  equal  to  60%  of  the  Canadian  industry’s 
output  was  used  by  “America’s  advertisers,’’  it  must  be  remembered 
this  is  based  on  Media  Records’  estimate  of  an  average  60-40  ratio 
of  advertising-news  content. 

.Also,  in  connection  with  the  statement:  “Newspaper  advertising 
messages  alone  in  1957  required  more  newsprint  than  was  con¬ 
sumed  only  a  dozen  years  ago  for  editorial  matter  and  advertising 
together,’’  it  should  be  noted:  1.  The  comparison  is  made  with  the 
last  year  of  World  War  II  when  newsprint  was  rationed.  2.  The 
average  newspaper  is  devoting  more  newsprint  and  more  space  to 
news  content  today  than  it  was  12  years  ago  because  of  the  larger 
issues  and  in  spite  of  the  reversal  of  the  advertising-news  ratio. 
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THE  LIMA  STORY 

Your  reporting  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  of  the  Lima  News  in  your  March  1 
issue  (page  12)  should  make  any  self- 
respecting  journalist  shudder. 

Don’t  forget  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  story,  and  if  one  side  is  worth 
printing,  so  is  the  other. 

Robert  L.  Livingston 
Minneapolis  23,  Minn. 


‘SABOTAGE’  DENIED 

In  the  report  of  his  talk  before  the 
Inland  Press  Association  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
McDowell  lodges  a  charge  of  theft  against 
the  Lima  Citizen  and — although  he  per¬ 
haps  did  not  use  the  word,  E&P  did — 
“sabotage”  against  the  unions  which  went 
on  strike  against  the  Lima  News  on  May 
1,  1957. 

I  do  not  blame  Mr.  McDowell  for  being 
upset.  The  Lima  News  has  lost  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  months 
since  that  strike  started.  That  is  enough 
to  upset  anyone. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge — and  I 
was  Chief  Steward  of  Local  166,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  AFL-QO,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  strike  started — there 
was  no  union  sabotage  inside  the  plant 
before  the  walkout.  And  I  know  beyond 
any  question  that  the  Lima  News  picture 
morgue  was  not  rephotographed  by  any 
Cuildsmen  and  the  negatives  removed. 
Any  difficulties  which  Mr.  McDowell  and 
his  associates  had  after  the  walkout  ap¬ 
parently  were  caused  by  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  strike¬ 
breaking  employees. 

Mr.  McDowell  said  Guild  members 
made  attempts  to  organize  a  new  news¬ 
paper  while  being  paid  by  the  Lima  News. 
This  is  not  true.  In  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1957,  I  spent  considerable  time 
attempting  to  locate  equipment  to  print 
a  stop-gap  strike  newspaper  because  it 
was  evident  that  Mr.  McDowell  and  his 
associates  had  no  intention  of  signing  a 
new  contract  with  the  unions  in  his  plant. 
During  the  time  I  spent  on  this  endeavor 
I  was  not  paid  by  the  Lima  News,  but 
was  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  my  job 
and  was  being  paid  by  Local  166. 

I  returned  to  work  at  the  News  on  or 
about  March  4,  my  efforts  having  been 
unsuccessful.  When  the  strike  started 
May  1,  our  only  means  for  producing  a 
newssheet  of  any  kind  was  a  mimeograph 
machine  or  two.  After  about  two  weeks 
we  got  a  small  job  press  lined  up  and 
started  producing  a  daily  four-page  sheet 
on  slick  paper.  This  publication  was  in 
no  sense  a  new  newspaper.  It  was  only 
8  by  11  inches  in  size,  giving  us  a  daily 
maximum  of  176  column  inches  to  print 
both  news  and  advertising. 

About  mid-April  two  Guildsmen  whose 
wages  had  been  slashed  through  a  change 
in  the  commission  setup  in  the  display 
advertising  department  resigned  from  the 
Lima  News  and  went  to  work  attempting 
to  organize  a  new  newspaper.  They  and 
their  efforts  were  not  connected  with  the 
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Guild  or  other  unions  in  the  plant,  how¬ 
ever. 

These  two  men  were  successful  in  their 
attempt  to  organize  a  new  newspaper  and 
through  stock  sale  to  1,100  residents  of 
Lima  and  vicinity  they  were  able  to 
found  the  Lima  Citizen,  which  now  is 
first  in  circulation,  first  in  display  ad¬ 
vertising  and  first  'in  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  Lima. 

Some  of  Mr.  McDowell’s  statements  are 
true.  He  says  papers  were  thrown  on 
lawns  around  the  city,  implying  they  were 
scattered  there  by  union  goons  attempting 
to  disrupt  the  News’  circulation  system 
and  destroy  the  copies.  It  is  true  that  the 
newspaper  was  scattered  on  lawns  through¬ 
out  the  city.  They  were  scattered  there 
by  the  deliverymen  working  for  the  News, 
who  delivered  papers  to  every  home  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  the  people 
who  lived  there  subscribed  to  the  paper. 

The  only  instance  of  any  alleged 
damage — which  Mr.  McDowell  implies 
was  caused  by  union  members  protesting 
against  someone  taking  the  News — ^was 
one  in  which  a  local  resident  brought 
charges  against  the  circulation  manager 
of  the  Lima  News  for  throwing  a  copy 
of  the  paper  against  his  screen  door  with 
great  force.  The  circulation  manager  was 
cleared  of  the  charges  in  court. 

There  never  was  any  attempt  to  coerce 
or  intimidate  carrier  boys  working  for 
the  News.  They  asked  for  information 
about  how  to  end  their  association  and 
were  given  that  information  by  some  of 
the  circulation  men  who  were  on  strike. 
Later,  these  same  carrier  boys  went  to 
work  for  the  Gtizen.  Those  carriers  did 
not  steal  any  money  from  the  News,  as 
alleged  by  Mr.  McDowell,  but  simply 
sold  the  Citizen.  On  the  day  the  Citizen 
started  publication,  downtown  newsboys 
for  the  News  were  crying  their  papers 
with  the  shout:  “Get  your  last  copy  of  the 
Lima  News.  News  going  out  of  business. 
Get  your  last  copy.”  As  I  say,  those  were 
newsboys  employed  by  the  Lima  News,  not 
by  the  Lima  Citizen. 

Some  of  the  things  which  Mr.  McDowell 
failed  to  mention  in  his  remarks  were: 

The  attempt  by  one  of  his  imported 
employes — a  photographer  still  working 
on  the  News — to  incite  trouble  with  Guild 
members  before  the  strike  by  wearing  a 
Guild  pin  in  the  plant  even  though  he 
was  not  a  member  and  refused  to  become 
one. 

The  fact  that  one  Guildsman — Robert 
D.  Kerr,  now  city  editor  of  the  Lima 
Citizen — came  to  work  at  the  News  one 
morning  to  find  that  one  of  the  imported 
employes  had  smeared  his  eyeglass  case 
with  jelly. 

Also,  there  was  no  mention  by  Mr. 
McDowell  of  the  fact  that  the  only  fines 
assessed  for  any  rough  stuff  during  the 
course  of  the  strike  were  levied  against 
his  employes,  not  against  members  of 
the  Guild  or  other  unions  in  the  plant. 

Joseph  Connor 

Lima,  Ohio 

P.  S.  I  am  writing  this  letter  as  an 
individual,  not  as  an  official  of  the  Guild 
or  the  Lima  Citizen,  by  which  I  am  now 
employed. 
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1  read  The  New  York  Times  every  day  in  the  week, 


and  particularly  the  Review  of  the  Week  section 
on  Sunday,  because  no  other  news  medium 
has  developed  so  well  the  practice  of  giving  the 
background,  interpretation  and  explanation  of  what 
is  going  on.  Any  newspaperman  with  a  job  of  his 
own  to  do  cannot  afford  to  miss  what  Krock,  Reston, 
Baldwin,  Sulzberger  and  White*  have  to  say.” 


George  Minot,  Managing  Editor,  The  Boston  Herald 


^Arthur  Krock’s  “In  The  Nation”  column  on  The  Times  editorial  page 
analyzes  national  affairs;  James  Reston  is  chief  of  The  Times  Washington 
bureau;  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  is  The  Times  military  editor;  C.  L.  Sulzberger 
interprets  the  foreign  scene  in  his  editorial  page  column  “Foreign  Affairs”; 
William  S.  White  is  The  New  York  Times  chief  Congressional  correspondent. 
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Maryland  Outlaws  Ad  Tax; 
Governor  Brands  It  ‘Evil’ 


[  McKeldin  Signs  Law  to  Correct 
‘Grievous  Error’  in  Baltimore 


Annapolis,  Md, 
•“Such  taxes  are  evil,”  declared 
Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt 
HcKeldin  as  he  corrected  “a 
rrievous  error”  by  siting  a  ban 
in  special  advertising  taxes  by 
the  State  of  Maryland  or  any  of 
its  subdivisions. 

The  “grievous  error”  was  the 
imposition  of  4%  sales  and  2% 
fross  receipts  taxes  on  adver¬ 
tising  which  the  administration 
of  Democratic  Mayor  Thomas 
D’Alesandro  Jr.,  imposed  in 
Baltimore  city  effective  January 
I  and  outlawed,  by  the  new 
state  statute,  at  the  end  of  1958. 

Meanwhile,  16  actions  against 
I  the  levies  are  pending  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Baltimore. 
Newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  advertisers 
are  the  complaintants.  The  court 
has  ordered  that  if  the  levies 
are  invalidated,  taxes  collected 
to  date  are  to  be  refunded  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  levies  were  attacked  by 
the  Republican  Governor,  who 
has  said  he  would  like  to  return, 
vhen  his  term  expires,  to  his 
former  office  as  Mayor  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

Tax  for  Public  Good 

Using  eight  pens  in  the  sign¬ 
ing  before  a  group  of  legislators 
and  representatives  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  media,  the  Governor 
said  the  taxes  are  evil  “because 
ythey  lend  themselves  too  readily 
to  pernicious  punitive  purposes 
that  are  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  government  in  a  democracy.” 
Further,  he  said  they  are  evil 
“because  they  select  a  particu¬ 
lar  and  specialized  line  of  busi¬ 
ngs  to  carry  a  burden  above  and 
wyond  the  shares  of  the  tax  load 
that  are  levies  on  other  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  community. 

“They  are  especially  evil  be¬ 
cause  they  attack  a  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  essential  to  progress 
all  enterprises — a 
yehicle  of  that  commerce  which 
**  so  important  to  the  life  of 
our  great  cities,”  he  declared. 
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He  voiced  the  hope  that  “the 
power  to  tax  in  Maryland  is  to 
be  used  only  for  the  public  good 
— not  as  a  penal  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  anyone  or  any 
group  of  public  officials.” 

Delegate  Jerome  Robinson, 
Baltimore  Democrat  who  spon¬ 
sored  the  bill,  said  it  “does  not 
confer  special  privileges  or  bene¬ 
fits”  but  only  “does  justice”  to 
advertisers  and  advertising  by 
requiring  equal  treatment  with 
other  business  generally. 

His  bill  was  substituted  for 
one  sponsored  originally  by  the 
Maryland  Advertising  Council 
in  which  it  was  discovered  that 
the  wording  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  exempting  advertising 
from  all  taxation.  The  Robinson 
measure  merely  prevents  the 
singling  out  of  advertising  for 
special  taxation. 

*  «  * 

Story  of  the  Battle 

Joseph  Sherbow,  attorney  for 
the  Hearst  stations  in  Balti¬ 
more,  told  the  story  of  the  fight 
against  the  advertising  tax  to 
the  Radio  and  Television  Execu¬ 
tives  Society  in  New  York  on 
March  12. 

He  recommended  “a  dedicated 
and  resolute  course  of  action” 
to  guard  against  similar  threats 
wherever  they  may  arise. 

“With  courageous  leadership,” 
Judge  Sherbow  said,  “you  can 
be  sure  that  no  local  govern¬ 
ment  will  ever  again  attempt  to 
single  out  advertising  for  spe¬ 
cial  discriminatory  taxes.” 

The  Legal  Position 

Judge  Sherbow  gave  this 
background  of  the  legal  position 
of  the  business  groups  opposing 
the  Baltimore  taxes: 

“As  the  great  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  said  in  discussing  the 
constitutionality  of  a  tax  stat¬ 
ute,  ‘Upon  this  point  a  page  of 
history  is  worth  a  volume  of 
logic.’  But  all  of  the  pages  of 
history  failed  to  move  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore. 

“The  advertisers  asked  for  no 


special  favors,  and  the  media 
asked  for  no  special  treatment. 
They  simply  said  that  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  treated  like 
every  other  form  of  enterprise. 
It  should  bear  its  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden,  and  it  was,  in¬ 
deed  bearing  its  fair  share  of 
the  tax  load. 

“They  objected  to  being 
singled  out  for  this  special,  un¬ 
usual,  and  discriminatory  form 
of  taxation.  They  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  threat  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  their 
city  and  to  what  was  in  reality 
an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  freedom  of  speech. 


Greater  Danger 

“It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
gross  receipts  tax  upon  each 
transaction  would  mean  that  the 
newspapers  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  might  find  them¬ 
selves  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  losses  and  no  profits.  A 
tax  of  2%  on  gross  receipts 
bears  no  relationship  to  whether 
the  enterprise  is  profitable  or 
not.  And  if  it  can  be  a  tax  of 
-2%  on  the  gross  receipts,  then 


it  can  be  5%  or  10%.  Where 
will  it  stop? 

“At  least  an  income  tax  is  on 
net  profits.' 

“There  is  another  and  even 
greater  danger  from  this  form  of 
taxation.  Suppose  it  were  to 
spread  to  other  localities  in  the 
United  States.  Take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  town  or  county  where  the 
local  newspaper  editor  is  at  odds 
with  the  incumbent  political  ad¬ 
ministration.  As  he  publishes  his 
editorials  in  opposition  to  their 
policies,  he  knows  that  special 
discriminatory  taxes  may  be 
levied  on  his  gross  receipts  on 
the  morrow.  He  may  find  the 
real  meaning  of  the  old  saying 
— ‘The  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy.’  Without  ad¬ 
vertising  he  cannot  survive.  Tax 
advertising  first  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  next  to  the  media,  and 
then  what  becomes  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  the 
press? 

“After  the  debates  and  the 
public  hearings  were  over,  the 
City  Council  ignored  all  of  these 
arguments.  They  adopted  the 
two  Ordinances  imposing  a  sales 
tax  on  advertising  at  the  rate 
of  4%  and  a  gross  receipts  tax 
on  the  media  at  the  rate  of  2%.” 

Demise  Is  Certain 

Judge  Sherbow  brought  his 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


^Such  Taxes  Are  Evil’ 


The  levying  of  such  taxes  in 
Baltimore  was  a  grievous  error. 

Such  taxes  are  evil  because, 
even  while  serving  to  produce 
revenue,  they  lend  themselves 
too  readily  to  pernicious  puni¬ 
tive  purposes  that  are  unbecom¬ 
ing  to  the  dignity  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  democracy. 

Such  taxes  are  evil  because 
they  select  a  particular  and  spe¬ 
cialized  line  of  business  to  carry 
a  burden  above  and  beyond  the 
shares  of  the  tax  load  that  are 
levied  on  other  enterprises  in 
a  community. 

They  are  especially  evil  be¬ 
cause  they  attack  a  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  essential  to  prog¬ 
ress  in  virtually  all  enterprises 
—  a  vehicle  of  that  commerce 
which  is  so  important  to  the  life 
of  our  great  cities. 

Theodore  R.  McKeixun 
Governor  of  Maryland 


Governor  McKeldin 
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SICKLEAVE  PAY  IN  ARBITRATION 

Peoria  Newspaper 
Resumes;  Idle  66  Days 


Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  re¬ 
sumed  publication  March  11, 
after  a  strike  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  local  had  shut 
down  the  plant  for  66  days. 
A  28-page  paper  was  published 
the  first  day. 

Guild  members  approved 
terms  of  a  new  contract,  retro¬ 
active  to  Oct.  1,  1957,  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  $4  weekly  increase, 
with  the  question  of  sick  pay 
eligibility,  the  issue  which 
brought  about  the  strike  on  Jan. 
3,  being  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

New  Craft  Contracts 

Craft  unions  likewise  received 
a  $4  weekly  increase  under 
terms  of  agreements  reached. 
One-year  contracts  were  signed 
with  the  printers,  stereotypers 
and  pressmen.  A  15-month  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Mailers  Union. 

The  guild  contract  provides 
a  minimum  of  $113.50  a  week 
for  editorial  employees  with  five 
years  experience.  For  circula¬ 
tion  employees,  the  new  mini¬ 
mum  will  be  $108.50  plus  a 
guaranteed  minimum  of  $5  a 
week  in  commissions.  The  con¬ 
tract  also  provides  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  14  weeks  of  severance 
pay. 

First  Guild  Agreement 

Settlement  with  the  guild 
marked  the  first  contract  with 
that  group,  which  had  originally 
reached  a  tentative  agreement 
on  wages,  providing  for  top 
minimums  of  $110  for  experi¬ 
enced  workers  in  editorial  and 
circulation  departments  and  a 
$3  general  weekly  increase. 

The  guild  had  originally 
agreed  to  omit  a  sick  leave 
clause,  but  when  informed  that 
upon  signing  of  an  agreement, 
employees  covered  by  it  would 
forfeit  their  first  seven  days  of 
sick  leave  pay,  the  guild  struck. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Journal  Star  to  grant  26  weeks 
of  sick  pay,  after  the  first  week 
of  illness  of  disability  for  union 
employees. 

During  the  strike,  the  gruild 
published  the  Citizen,  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  local  craft  unions.  Lack 
of  mechanical  facilities  in  Peoria 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Citi¬ 
zen  to  be  printed  in  Chicago 
and  trucked  to  Peoria.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  issued  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  with  a  maximum  cir- 
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culation  of  about  20,000. 

Upon  ratification  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  guildsmen  organized  a 
motorcade  that  filed  from  guild 
headquarters  to  the  Journal 
Star  plant.  There  was  the  tradi¬ 
tional  burning  of  picket  signs 
for  the  benefit  of  TV  camera¬ 
men  and  workers  then  began 
work  on  getting  out  the  Tues¬ 
day  edition. 

During  the  shutdown,  two 
craft  unions  —  stereotypers  and 
mailers  —  officially  went  on 
strike.  Agreements  were  reached 
with  these  two  unions  prior  to 
contract  settlements  with  the 
printers  and  pressmen. 

Improved  vacation  provisions 
for  those  with  less  seniority  and 
improved  holiday  pay  arrange¬ 
ments  for  craft  union  employees 
were  included  in  the  new  con¬ 
tracts. 

New  weekly  scales  for  the 
craft  unions  are  as  follows: 

Printers:  $119.13  for  days; 
$127.47,  nights,  37%  hour  week. 

Pressmen:  $119.13  for  days, 
$127.47,  nights,  37%  hour  week. 

Stereotypers:  $119.13  for 

days,  37%  hour  week;  $119.13, 
nights  for  32%  hour  week. 

Mailers:  $106.86  for  days, 
$113.68,  nights,  for  37%  hour 
week. 

Dr.  Mott  Given 
Award  for  Research 

Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean 
emeritus  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  is  the  winner  of  the 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Award  for 
the  best  research  in  book  form 
in  the  field  of  journalism  in 
1957. 

The  Award  was  made  for  Dr. 
Mott’s  “History  of  American 
Magazines  —  1885-1905.”  The 
annoimcement  was  made  by 
Quintus  C.  Wilson,  national 
president  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha 
and  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Utah. 

• 

‘Owl’  Out  at  7  P.M. 

Chicago 

The  Daily  Defender,  Negro 
daily  has  added  an  “Owl”  edi¬ 
tion  carrying  a  distinctive  red 
owl  with  the  slogan,  “tomor¬ 
row’s  news  tonight.”  The  edi¬ 
tion  is  on  local  newsstands  at 
7  p.m.  and  is  followed  by  a 
final  edition  at  5  a.m. 


TAPE  TO  FILM  —  George  J. 
Sausele,  research  director,  shows 
type  disc  used  in  ATF  photo  unit 
and  the  tape  from  keyboard  unit 
that  operates  it. 


Guild  Pact 
Is  Ratified 

St.  Louis 

Members  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
unit  of  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Guild  unanimously  ratified 
March  11  a  two-year  contract 
with  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
settling  issues  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  led  the  unit  to  take  the 
first  strike  vote  in  its  history. 

The  guild  passed  a  strike  vote 
March  5  over  three  principal 
issues:  job  transfers,  letting  of 
contract  work  that  would  sup¬ 
plant  work  now  done  by  guild- 
represented  employees,  and  the 
union  shop. 

Union-management  agreement 
was  reached  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  March  8,  shortly  before 
the  guild  strike  deadline  just 
before  publication  of  the  first 
Sunday  edition.  Two  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  U.  S.  Conciliation 
and  Mediation  Service  assisted 
in  reaching  the  agreement. 

It  was  agreed  that  an  em¬ 
ployee  may  not  be  transferred 
from  one  position  to  another 
without  a  showing  of  “just  and 
sufficient  cause”.  Management 
agreed  to  language  clarifying 
the  guild’s  position  on  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  columns  and  other 
work  the  union  claims  is  normal. 

Management  also  agreed  to 
a  service  fee,  equivalent  to  guild 
dues,  as  a  compulsory  charge 
for  less  than  50  veteran  em¬ 
ployees  not  members  of  the  guild 
but  in  the  guild’s  bargaining 
jurisdiction. 

On  wages,  not  in  dispute  in 
the  controversy,  the  new  con¬ 
tract  provides  a  general  increase 
of  4  per  cent — $2  to  $7.50 
weekly — retroactive  to  Jan.  1. 

The  imit  represents  some  700 
employees  of  the  newspaper  and 
radio  and  television  stations. 


Photo  Unit  fori 
ATF  Shows  * 
Straight  Text 

New  York 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 
projected  its  resources  into  the 
field  of  photocomposition  this 
week  with  a  machine  that  is 
designed  particularly  for  pro¬ 
ducing  straight  text  matter  od 
film.  The  composing  unit  is  op¬ 
erated  by  tape. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  ATF 
Typesetter  will  be  field-tested  ii 
two  newspaper  shops  —  one  a 
large-size  daily  and  the  other 
a  small-city  daily,  E&P  was  Wd 
by  George  J.  Sausele,  director 
of  research  for  ATF. 

The  two-unit  system,  wholly 
electro-mechanical  and  photo¬ 
graphic,  was  demonstrated  this 
week  in  a  room  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  Mr.  Sausele  said 
machines  that  have  been  on  field 
tests  for  five  months  indicate 
possible  savings  of  from  16  to 
30%  in  the  cost  of  composing 
text  matter,  when  compared  to 
standard  tape-operated  linecast¬ 
ing  machines. 

$13,700  for  2  Units 

ATF  has  put  a  price  tag  of 
$13,700  on  the  two  units  — key¬ 
board  and  photographic  —  and 
$112.50  for  each  font  disc. 

In  demonstrations  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  running  the  machines 
constantly  to  produce  text  mat¬ 
ter  was  stressed,  but  it  was  also 
pointed  out  that  enlargements 
of  copy  to  24  point  retain  a 
high  degree  of  quality. 

All  of  the  ATF  foundry’s 
large  stock  of  typefaces  will  be¬ 
come  available  to  users  of  the 
machine. 

The  use  of  type-on-film  for 
direct  offset  and  gravure  plate¬ 
making  also  was  emphasized, 
ATF  offering  a  full  line  of 
presses  in  those  fields. 

Mr.  Sausele,  who  worked  in 
the  Intertype  Corporation’s  re¬ 
search  division  for  10  yean 
while  the  Fotosetter  was  under 
development,  said  the  ATF 
Typesetter  is  the  result  of  15 
years  of  development  work. 

The  ATF  system  provides  a 
type  range  from  5  point  to  H 
point  in  measures  up  to  7% 
inches  wide.  The  Keyboard  unit, 
basically  an  electric  typewriter, 
provides  a  typewritten  proof 
and  a  common-language  per¬ 
forated  tape  with  a  word-space 
justification  code. 

The  photographic  unit  will 
produce  up  to  40  feet  of  com¬ 
position  in  one  run. 
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HOV  CAN  NEWSPAPER  STRIKES  BE  PREVEISTED? 


Ridder  Proposes:  Both  Sides 
Look  Hard  at  Economic  Facts 


By  Daniel  H.  Ridder 

Publisher,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
«  *  « 

(Part  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  Northwest  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference,  Feb.  24,  at  Minneapolis.) 


What  happens  to  a  newspaper 
and  a  town  when  the  newspaper 
goes  on  strike? 

The  strike  at  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  occur¬ 
red  on  Tuesday  night,  Dec.  17th, 
when  negotiations  with  the 
mailers  and  typos  broke  down. 
Both  unions  put  up  picket  lines 
that  night.  The  rest  of  the 
unions  finished  out  their  shifts, 
even  though  there  was  no  work 
to  perform,  but  refused  to  cross 
the  picket  line  the  next  day.  We 
were  in  negotiations  with  the 
Guild  and  the  stereotypers,  both 
of  whom  had  expired  contracts, 
and  on  Wednesday  we  were  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Guild  that  they 
were  striking  also.  The  stereos 
never  did  strike  but  a  few 
weeks  later  the  machinists  went 
out  on  strike. 

Since  none  of  the  union  em¬ 
ployees  would  cross  the  picket 
line,  we  were  unable  to  publish 
with  some  30  executives  and  12 
or  13  other  non-union  em¬ 
ployees. 

Not  Much  Preparation 

That  first  day  I  will  always 
remember  as  the  most  hectic 
since  I  was  in  the  Navy.  I  won’t 
say  that  we  didn’t  know  there 
was  a  possibility  of  a  strike  but 
until  we  went  into  negotiations 
at  2  p.m.  that  Tuesday,  I  did 
not  think  it  was  likely.  We,  of 
course,  weren’t  completely  un¬ 
prepared,  but  then  there  isn’t 
much  you  can  do  in  the  way  of 
preparation. 

The  mechanical  department, 
in  the  form  of  A1  Rosene  and 
^  Ralph  Roth,  immediately  shut 
off  all  linotype  machine  pots 
and  covered  the  distributors. 
They  shut  down  the  stereo  pots, 
stripped  the  plates  oflF  the  press 
and  backed  off  the  rollers.  They 
shut  down  the  air  compressors, 
turned  off  lights,  secured  all 
doors.  They  then  cancelled  all 
newsprint  and  mat  shipments 
and  took  all  newsprint  off  the 
cars  on  tracks  to  the  warehouse. 

The  circulation  department 
had  two  executives  and  no  sec¬ 
retaries  answering  phone  calls 
,  from  1,000  irate  carriers  and 
1  their  parents  about  there  being 
I  no  paper  for  them  to  deliver 
Wednesday  morning.  Naturally 
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it  was  impossible  at  11  p.m.  to 
call  up  1,000  carriers  to  say 
there  would  be  no  paper.  We 
rushed  spot  announcements  on 
radio  and  TV  in  the  hopes  that 
some  would  hear  it.  Of  course, 
those  that  did  had  to  call  up  to 
find  out  what  they  should  do. 

You  can  imagine  what  the 
switchboard  was  like.  Our  regru- 
lar  switchboard  operators  be¬ 
long  to  the  Guild  so  we  had  to 
man  it  with  executives,  includ¬ 
ing  Ralph  Roth.  I  came  down 
about  7:30  a.m.  that  morning 
and  found  Ralph  on  the  switch¬ 
board  plugging  in  calls  as  fast 
as  he  could,  explaining  to  55,000 
St.  Paul  subscribers  that  we 
vvere  on  strike  and  that  there 
would  be  no  paper. 

Then  the  wire  services,  and 
radio  and.  TV  began  to  call  for 
statements  and  interviews.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  two 
officers  of  the  Guild  entered  the 
office  and  told  me  they  were 
going  on  strike.  I  was  so  busy 
at  that  point,  I  don’t  think  it 
dawned  on  me  right  away  what 
they  said  and  I  think  I  said 
“Thank  You.” 

Settle  to  Routine 

After  a  couple  of  days  we 
settled  down  to  more  or  less  a 
routine.  The  biggest  job  was  in 
the  accounting  department  try¬ 
ing  to  get  out  the  carrier  bills. 
We  didn’t  know  how  long  we 
would  be  shut  down  and  we 
wanted  the  boys  to  make  their 
collections  for  the  papers  they 
had  already  delivered  before 
the  people  forgot  about  it.  Five 
executives  and  three  girls  had 
to  get  out  2,000  carrier  bills. 
This  job  was  further  compli¬ 
cated  because  we  could  only 
charge  for  a  portion  of  the  four 
week  collection  period.  After 
that  was  done  they  had  to  get 
out  the  bills  to  the  transient 
classified  advertisers,  which  was 
almost  as  much  of  a  headache. 

In  the  meantime  the  editorial 
department  executives  were 
suspending  all  S3mdicate,  fea¬ 
ture  and  wire  services  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice.  'They  also  kept  a 
summary  of  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  news  each  day  to  publish 
when  the  strike  was  over. 

The  circulation  department 


with  two  men  was  helping  with 
the  carrier  billing  and  collec¬ 
tions  and  trying  to  maintain 
contact  with  our  distribution 
organization  so  we  could  func¬ 
tion  as  smoothly  as  possible 
when  we  got  back  in  operation. 

At  the  same  time  we  tried  to 
maintain  as  good  relations  as 
possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  with  our  employees  and 
the  public.  We  were  determined 
to  be  as  objective  and  factual 
as  possible  in  our  dealings  with 
the  employees  and  the  public. 
And,  while  during  the  tension 
of  a  strike  that  is  not  always 
easy  to  do,  I  must  say  that  to 
my  knowledge  there  was  no  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  picket  line  and  no 
incidents  of  rancor  or  bitter¬ 
ness.  The  State  Labor  Concilia¬ 
tor’s  office,  as  well  as  others  ex¬ 
perienced  in  labor  strikes,  were 
amazed  at  the  lack  of  such  in¬ 
cidents  and  at  the  apparent 
good  relationship  between  the 
picket  line  and  those  executives 
and  employees  entering  the 
plant. 

Car  ^Riddled  With  BuIIels’ 

I  did  manage  to  get  the  win¬ 
dows  on  my  car  that  was  parked 
in  front  of  my  home  shot  out 
with  B.B.’s,  but  whether  that 
was  done  by  strikers  or  kids,  I 
will  probably  never  know.  'ITie 
next  day  after  it  had  happened 
I  heard  over  the  radio  that  my 
car  had  been  riddled  with  bul¬ 
lets. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
tact  with  the  employees  we  sent 
out  a  letter  to  each  one,  out¬ 
lining  the  issues  and  also  what 
would  be  done  about  such  things 
as  sick  leave,  hospitalization, 
group  insurance,  vacations,  etc. 

We  sent  out  a  letter  to  128,- 
000  homes  in  the  area  with  the 
facts  as  to  the  issues  involved. 
Here  again  we  felt  the  public 
should  have  the  facts  as  we  saw 
them.  We  had  been  on  radio  and 
TV  constantly,  but  still  the  peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  seem  to  know  what 
the  strike  was  all  about.  A 
newspaper  is  dependent  upon 
good-will  and  in  a  strike  situa¬ 
tion  there  are  so  many  rumors 
floating  around  that  the  only 
way  to  put  them  straight  is  to 
give  the  story  in  written  form 
where  people  can  refer  to  it  at 
leisure.  At  any  rate,  we  did 
issue  this  letter  and  we  think  on 
the  overall  it  had  a  good  effect. 

Also  in  our  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  good  public  relations  we 
put  on  a  series  of  meetings  with 
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the  retailers,  businessmen  and 
advertising  agency  people  to 
tell  them  the  story  and  keep 
them  up  to  date  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  negotiations. 

This  routine  went  on  for 
about  five  weeks  with  one,  two, 
or  three  negotiating  sessions 
being  held  a  week.  I  had  heard 
when  the  strike  first  began  that 
there  comes  a  time  when  a 
settlement  is  more  apt  to  be 
reached  than  at  other  times. 
The  pattern  of  settlements 
seems  to  be  that  if  the  strike 
is  not  settled  within  the  first 
week,  it  usually  goes  on  for 
three  weeks.  And,  if  it  is  not 
settled  at  that  time,  it  goes  on 
for  six  weeks  and  I  think  we 
followed  that  pattern  pretty 
well  ourselves. 

Time  for  Conciliation 

It  seems  that  during  a  strike 
there  are  times  when  both  sides 
are  very  firm  and  very  adamant, 
but  then  there  come  times  when 
both  sides  begin  to  feel  a  little 
conciliatory.  When  both  sides 
feel  conciliatory  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  then  possible  to  reach 
a  settlement.  That  point  was 
reached  with  us  at  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  week.  Both  sides 
felt  at  that  time  that  there  was 
some  progress  being  made  and 
once  that  feeling  occurred,  both 
sides  worked  hard  to  reach  a 
settlement.  We  negotiated 
steadily,  morning,  afternoon  and 
night,  including  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  with  many  sessions 
running  until  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
pretty  rough  to  continue  that 
pace  for  12  days  and  I  don’t 
believe  I  recognized  how  great 
the  tension  was  until  the  final 
settlement  was  reached  at  3:30 
a.m.,  on  Friday,  Jan.  31. 

Clad  To  Be  Back 

I  must  say  that  when  it  was 
all  over  and  we  had  reached 
agreements  with  five  unions,  the 
morale  was  excellent.  The  Guild 
voted  on  Saturday  morning  to 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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High  Court 
Pictured  for 
Civics  Story 

Cleveland 

Pictures  of  Ohio’s  Supreme 
Court  in  session,  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  feature  civics  lesson, 
pose  a  new  kind  of  challenge  to 
the  judges’  rules  against  court¬ 
room  photography. 

The  Cleveland  Press,  a 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper, 
published  the  story  and  pictures 
on  Monday,  March  10. 

At  the  end  of  the  feature 
story  on  the  court,  the  Press 
said: 

“It  is  because  the  court  and 
its  operations  are  so  little  known 
to  the  average  person  that  the 
Press  presents  this  description 
of  a  typical  day  of  the  court  and 
these  photographs  of  the  court 
in  session.” 

Chief  Justice  Carl  V.  Wey- 
gandt  told  reporters  the  court 
“definitely  is  going  to  take  some 
kind  of  action”  about  the  pic¬ 
tures.  He  added:  “it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  for  me  to 
predict  what  the  action  will  be 
until  -we  have  had  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  consider  all  the  facts.” 

He  said  the  court  would  await 
the  return  of  Judge  Thomas  J. 
Herbert,  former  Governor  of 
Ohio,  who  has  been  ill. 

Justice  Weygandt  said  the 
court  would  have  to  decide 
whether  iniles  of  the  court  based 
on  Canon  35  had  been  violated. 

“No  permission  was  given  to 
take  photographs,”  Justice  Wey¬ 
gandt  said. 

City  Editor  Louis  Clifford  of 
the  press  said  the  pictures  were 
not  ordered  specifically  to  test 
the  rules  against  courtroom  pic¬ 
tures. 

Neither  the  name  of  the 
photographer  nor  the  time  of 
the  picture-taking  will  be  dis¬ 
closed,  said  Norman  Shaw,  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  No  one  in  the 
court  other  than  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  was  aware  that  pictures 
were  being  taken,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

Photographer  Fined 

County  Judge  Don  Young  im¬ 
posed  a  $100  fine  on  Julius 
Greenfield,  chief  photographer 
of  the  Beacon  Journal,  for  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  through  a  window 
of  a  door  into  the  courtroom 
this  week.  No  flash  was  used. 

Amish  parents  were  before 
the  court  for  a  hearing  in  a 
juvenile  case  and  one  of  them 
called  the  judge’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  picture  was  be¬ 
ing  taken.  Judge  Young  held 
the  photographer  in  contempt 


on  the  ground  that  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  a  ban  on  pictures  and 
the  camera  had  created  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  his  court. 

The  Knight  newspapers’  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  C.  Blake  McDowell, 
said  a  rehearing  would  be 
sought. 

*  if  * 

In  Pittsburgh,  Judge  Samuel 
Weiss  permitted  photographs  to 
be  made  through  a  door  window 
during  a  murder  trial  in  his 
court  this  week.  They  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Post-Gazette. 


Bob  Wilson  Dies, 
Sports  Writer 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Robert  Lee  Wilson,  for  35 
years  sports  editor  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel,  died  March 
8  after  more  than  a  year’s  con¬ 
valescence  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  cancer.  He  was  57. 

He  had  covered  the  Tennessee 
Volunteers  through  all  their 
shining  years.  An  injury  in 
childhood  prevented  any  person¬ 
al  competition  in  athletics. 

He  began  his  career  as  a 
“printer’s  devil,”  in  Knoxville 
and  New  Orleans.  He  began 
writing  in  1921,  serving  as  po¬ 
lice  reporter  and  sportswriter 
on  the  old  Knoxville  News. 
When  the  News  bought  out  the 
old  Knoxville  Sentinel  in  1921, 
Bob  became  sports  editor. 

Although  unable  to  work.  Bob 
Wilson  did  not  miss  a  single 
home  football  game  of  the  U-T 
Vols  last  Fall,  climbing  the  59 
rows  in  Shields-Watkins  Sta¬ 
dium  to  the  press  box.  He  gave 
up  his  seat  on  Row  1  in  the 
press  box,  but  was  assigned 
seat  No.  1  on  the  second  row. 

One  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  last  pub¬ 
lic  appearances  was  at  a  testi- 
monal  dinner  last  November 
co-sponsored  by  the  Knoxville 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee.  The  News- 
Sentinel  set  up  a  $500  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  for  his  daughter, 
Leona  Lou,  to  which  the  Guild 
added  $215.10  and  the  Quarter¬ 
back  Club  gave  an  additional 
$100. 

• 

George  Schmid  Dies 

Indianapolis 

George  Schmid,  82,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  the 
“little  merchant”  plan  for 
newspaper  distribution,  died 
here  March  11.  He  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News  when  he  retired  in  1949. 
He  and  his  brother,  J.  M. 
Schmid,  established  the  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier  system  for  the 
Indianapolis  News. 


William  Mapel 

Mapel  Retires 
On  March  31 

William  Mapel  will  retire  as 
president  of  the  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City 
on  March  31. 

On  March  11,  Mr.  Mapel  com¬ 
pleted  16  years  with  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  successively  as  executive 
secretary,  vice-chairman,  and 
president. 

The  Publishers’  Association  is 
an  organization  of  the  major 
daily  newspapers  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Mapel  came  to  his  New 
York  position  from  the  general 
managership  of  Newsday  on 
Long  Island.  Earlier  he  had  been 
editor  of  the  News-Journal 
newspapers  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  prior  to  that  had  been  a 
university  professor  and  admin¬ 
istrator  in  the  field  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  principally  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University  in  Virginia. 

His  home  is  in  New  Rochelle. 
• 

Michael  F.  Gaven, 
Baseball  Writer 

Miami,  Fla. 

Michael  F.  Gaven,  55,  a  sports 
writer  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  since  1943,  died 
March  11  in  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital.  He  had  suffered  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  after 
covering  Sunday’s  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers  -  Philadelphia  Phillies 
exhibition  game  and  never  re¬ 
gained  consciousness. 

Mr.  Gaven  was  assigned  to 
cover  the  Dodgers  in  1944  and 
had  covered  the  team  ever  since. 
• 

Hattendorf  Dies 

Chicago 

Willian  Homer  Hattendorf, 
56,  assistant  to  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  died  March  9  of  a  heart 
ailment. 


Syracuse  U.  Id 
Cites  4  for  l  ^ 
J -Service 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Journalism  education  “must 
be  pitched  to  the  highest  indus¬ 
try  and  professional  standards,” 
A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
told  more  than  350  persons  at¬ 
tending  the  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  an¬ 
nual  banquet  March  9  honoring 
him  and  three  other  persons  in 
the  newspaper  and  advertising 
fields. 

Awarded  the  college’s  medal 
for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Journalism  were  Mr.  Kirch¬ 
hofer;  E.  A.  O’Hara,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Syraeiisf 
Her  old- Journal  and  Herald- 
American  (Sunday);  J.  N.  Hei- 
skell,  president  and  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  (Little 
Rock),  and  Elon  G.  Borton,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America. 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Kirchhofer 
urged  newspapers  and  journal¬ 
ism  schools  to  work  together  to 
help  each  other. 

“In  too  many  cases  journalism 
schools  are  more  tolerated  than 
encouraged,  because  someone 
has  failed  to  grasp  their  great 
unrealized  potential  for  service 
or  even  the  opportunity  to  help 
the  college,”  he  said. 

“But  journalism  education ... 
should  not  be  a  sideline  cater¬ 
ing  to  a  small  group  which 
thinks  it  is  an  easy  course  or 
will  lead  to  a  chance  to  travel” 

The  journalism  student,  he 
said,  should  come  out  of  college 
“with  an  understanding  beyond 
that  of  the  normal  college  grad¬ 
uate.  It  should  give  him  per¬ 
spective  which  otherwise  will 
require  years  of  practical  ap¬ 
plication  to  acquire. 

“He  must  have  the  capacity 
to  be  objective  rather  than  par¬ 
tisan.  He  must  also  be  equipped 
in  mind  and  spirit  to  grow  with 
the  world  about  us  because  we 
are  in  a  changing  age,”  Mr 
Kirchhofer  said. 

Mr.  Heiskell  discussed  the 
Little  Rock  school  integration 
crisis.  He  was  congratulated  on 
receiving  the  award  by  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  which  said:  “Mr.  Heiskell 
has  rendered  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  journalism  and  his  com¬ 
munity.” 

Mr.  Heiskell,  a  Democrat, 
commented  on  the  telegram: 
“This  almost  persuades  me  to 
say,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  I  will  be¬ 
come  a  Republican  —  almost. 
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.Book  Page  Editors 
Evaluate  Problems 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Problems,  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  newspaper  book  page 
editors  were  reviewed  with  the 
critical  clarity  usually  employed 
for  discussion  of  books  at  a 
forum  in  New  York  March  12. 

Thirty  newspaper  book  page 
(editors  from  all  parts  of  the 
0.  S.,  who  were  in  New  York 
for  the  annual  National  Book 
Awards  by  book  publishers,  at¬ 
tended  a  session  of  their  own. 
It  which  no  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  present,  in  a 
private  dining  room  of  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 

4  Panelists 

The  three-hour  discussion  be- 
?an  with  talks  by  a  panel  of 
four  book  reviewers. 

W.  G.  Rogers,  Associated 
Press  book  reviewer,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  panel.  He  explained 
that  members  of  the  panel  felt 
there  are  certain  problems  in 
which  reviewers  are  helpless 
ind  would  w’aste  time  discuss- 
I  ing.  These  included  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  more  book  advertising, 
the  obtaining  of  more  books  for 
review  from  publishers  and  the 
paying  of  reviewers. 

The  first  panel  member  to 
speak,  Evangeline  Davis, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
explained  that  her  problems  are 
few  as  her  city  has  five  colleges, 
one  of  which  is  the  largest 
woman’s  college  in  the  U.  S., 
and  eight  colleges  within  15 
miles  so  there  is  a  ready-made 
audience  of  well-read  people 
and  her  newspaper  has  circula¬ 
tion  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  past,  she  has  had  one 
full  page  on  Sunday  and  her 
space  is  being  increased  to  two 
,  full  pages. 

“I  can’t  do  good  makeup  if 
there  is  more  than  normal  ad¬ 
vertising  and  automatically  I 
am  given  more  space,”  she  re¬ 
ported.  “I  have  more  offers  from 
reviewers  than  I  have  space  to 
use.” 

She  said  she  did  have  a  minor 
problem  in  the  fact  that  her 
husband,  Burke  Davis,  a  News 
columnist,  writes  a  book  about 
every  two  years  and  she  is  faced 
with  how  to  deal  with  it.  She 
said  she  receives  more  books 
from  publishers  than  she  has 
shelf  space  for  and  more  than 
she  requests.  She  said  advertis- 
'ng  for  her  page  was  acquired 
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through  “under-selling”  and  by 
not  admitting  advertising  is  a 
problem. 

Fine  Arts  Section 

Within  a  year,  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  will  begin  a  fine 
arts  section  and  the  book  pages 
will  be  part  of  it. 

“The  worst  reviewer  is  the 
frustrated  writer  and  half  the 
population  of  North  Carolina 
are  frustrated  writers,”  rue¬ 
fully  remarked  Mrs.  Davis.  She 
said  her  annual  article  about 
North  Carolina  writers  this  year 
ran  to  six  columns  of  type. 

Robert  R.  Kirsch,  daily  col¬ 
umnist  and  book  editor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times,  remarked 
that  he  believed  he  was  on  the 
panel  because  virgins  always 
are  interesting  and  he  is  a  “vir¬ 
gin”  because  it  is  his  first  year 
as  a  book  editor,  although  he  has 
written  a  daily  book  column  for 
years. 

When  Mr.  Kirsch  took  over 
the  weekly  book  page  last  No¬ 
vember,  he  re-designed  the  page, 
dropping  column  rules  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  light  page  by  drop¬ 
ping  halftones  and  using  line 
drawings. 

“I  have  an  artist  draw  a  cari¬ 
cature  instead  of  using  the 
usual  photos  of  the  female  au¬ 
thor  with  her  Siamese  cat,  the 
male  author  with  his  pipe  or 
the  in-between  looking  through 
a  champagne  glass,”  reported 
Mr.  Kirsch. 

How  They  Write 

“People  who  do  not  write 
books  are  interested  in  those 
who  write  books,”  continued  Mr. 
Kirsch.  “We  try  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  they  write,  how 
they  get  ideas.  We  have  some 
good  staff  reviewers.  We  re¬ 
quire  that  a  review  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  entertaining,  regardless 
of  the  book  reviewed.  We  insist 
that  the  review  not  be  built  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  book  — 
the  reviewer  must  justify  his 
criticism.” 

Mr.  Kirsch  says  he  tries  to 
solve  the  space  problem  by  “dev¬ 
olution”  —  by  spreading  book 
reviews  all  over  the  paper  into 
columns  of  the  science,  art, 
music.  Home  Magazine,  garden, 
sports  pages.  At  4:30  p.m.  on 
Wednesdays,  the  day  the  Sun¬ 
day  sections  are  laid  out,  he 
goes  into  the  office  of  the  Sunday 
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editor  and  looks  through  the 
dummies  and  works  up  an  index 
for  the  book  page  to  show  where 
outside  specialized  reviews  may 
be  found  in  the  paper. 

“This  way  we  get  much  more 
space  for  books  without  having 
to  justify  it  to  the  business 
office  on  the  grounds  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said.  “We  get  over 
book  reviews  to  people  who  do 
not  read  the  book  page.” 

Competition  Pays 

Decherd  Turner,  D  alias 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald  book  edi¬ 
tor,  another  member  of  the 
panel,  said  competition  and  imi¬ 
tation  beget  skill,  making  a  bow 
across  the  table  to  Lon  Tinkle, 
Dallas  News  book  editor. 

Mr.  Turner  says  he  pays  a 
great  dail  of  attention  to  writers 
of  the  Southwest. 

“Three-fourths  of  the  people 
of  Dallas  write  poetry  and  we 
do  not  cover  local  poetry,”  he 
said.  “We  insist  that  a  man  who 
writes  a  review  has  read  the 
book.  We  have  a  policy  that  we 
either  carry  a  favorable  review 
of  a  first  novel  or  none  at  all. 
We  give  him  a  break  the  first 
time.  We  make  some  effort  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  paper¬ 
backs,  which  have  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  readers.” 

The  academic  community  is 
called  upon  heavily  for  reviews. 
(Both  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Tin¬ 
kle  are  on  the  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  University  faculty.) 

“It’s  not  our  general  policy 
to  pay  for  reviews,”  reported 
Mr.  Turner.  “In  Texas  such  a 
pittance  would  be  an  insult  and 
if  we  get  an  outside  reviewer 
we  sometimes  make  some  small 
expression  of  our  affection.” 

Mr.  Turner  wryly  reported 
that  mention  of  books  about 
Spain  or  Mrs.  Roosevelt  or  Ar¬ 
thur  Schlessinger  Jr.,  invari¬ 
ably  causes  cancellation  of  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


Yeasty  Situation 

“There  is  a  yeasty  situation 
in  Dallas,  interest  is  good  and 
the  book  stores  are  doing  well,” 
he  said.  “Scions  of  wildcatters, 
second  and  third  generation  oil¬ 
men,  are  often  book  collectors 
and  we  have  antiquarian  issues 
several  times  a  year  because  of 
interest.  We  are  confident  that 
as  we  drill  we  will  strike  and 
not  just  hit  another  duster.” 

In  the  general  discussion 
period,  many  book  editors 
praised  the  idea  of  “farming 
out”  books  to  other  departments 
to  relieve  space  pressure  and 
get  reviews  into  all  sections  of 
the  paper.  The  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Star  and  many  other  papers 
follow  this  pattern. 

It  was  brought  out  that  books 
issued  by  “vanity”  publishers. 


THE  CHIEF— Earl  E.  Johnson, 
staff  veteran,  Is  the  new  chief 
photographer  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  and  Herald. 
Ha  succeeds  the  late  Bernard 
Thomas.  Mr.  Johnson's  pictures 
have  won  several  major  awards. 


paid  for  by  the  authors,  almost 
never  are  reviewed.  At  least 
one  editor  does  not  unwrap  such 
books,  tosses  them  to  the  porter 
to  throw  out.  However,  scholar¬ 
ly  books  issued  by  university 
presses  and  perhaps  “subsi¬ 
dized”  to  some  extent,  are  usual¬ 
ly  given  such  mention  as  editors 
deem  they  deserve  from  a  news 
and  literary  standpoint. 

One  editor  receives  books  from 
97  book  publishers  and  does  not 
review  one  from  a  publisher  un¬ 
til  the  firm  has  been  in  business 


Popular  Science 

The  influx  of  popular  science 
books,  widely  read  by  teen-age 
groups,  presents  a  problem  in 
reviewing,  many  editors  said. 
Mrs.  Davis  said  she  tried  to 
carry  reviews  of  the  best  of  such 
books  because  some  high  school 
English  teachers  in  her  area 
require  their  students  to  give 
reports  on  Monday  morning  on 
what  was  on  the  preceding  day’s 
book  page  and  the  young  people 
are  increasingly  interested  in 
science.  The  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald  reported 
it  has  received  about  25  such 
books  this  Spring  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  handle  the  subject. 

Several  editors  warned  against 
a  stodgy  style  in  reviews.  They 
urged  their  fellow  editors  to 
require  college  professors  who 
write  reviews  to  write  not  for 
their  colleagues  but  for  their 
wives,  emphasizing  that  reviews 
must  have  readability  as  well 
as  authority.  The  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  stresses  the  news 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Life  Is  Pretty  Smooth 
On  Atomic  Submarine 

By  William  D.  Clark 

United  Press  Correspondent 


After  being  buttoned  up  in 
an  atomic  submarine  under  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  eight  days, 
one  gets  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
what  it  might  be  like  to  be  in  a 
space  ship  barrelling  toward  an¬ 
other  planet. 

That  was  the  impression  I  got 
aboard  the  nuclear-powered  USS 
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Skate,  the  Navy’s  hunt-and-kill 
submarine,  on  its  nine-day 
shakedown  cruise  from  New 
London,  Conn.,  to  Portland, 
England. 

We  submerged  off  the  conti¬ 
nental  shelf,  and  stayed  down 
until  surfacing  at  the  entrance 
to  the  English  Channel.  A  mat¬ 
ter  of  176  hours,  or  2,828  miles 
entirely  under  water.  Our  sur¬ 
face  travel  for  the  entire  trip 
amounted  to  only  333  miles.  The 
trip  started  Monday,  Feb.  24, 
ended  Wednesday,  March  5. 

Ideal  Setup 

I  went  aboard  Skate  Sunday 
night  to  get  settled  down.  I  was 
given  a  film  badge  and  a  dosi¬ 
meter  and  told  to  have  them  on 
my  person  at  all  times.  Through 
these  gadgets  it  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  any  time  the  amount 
of  radiation  absorption. 

I  established  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  yeoman’s  office, 
where  I  could  write  my  stories 
without  distractions. 

It  was  an  ideal  setup.  The 
captain’s  quarters  were  right 
across  the  passageway.  He 
checked  out  all  the  copy  against 
possible  secxirity  slips,  and  the 
stories  were  passed  on  to  the 
radioman  for  transmission. 

I  had  expected  to  get  two  or 


three  short  messages  off  each 
day.  The  Navy  was  more  than 
generous  in  this  respect.  Most 
of  the  stories,  some  of  them 
running  500  words  or  more, 
were  cleared  in  one  piece,  by 
way  of  New  London.  However, 
when  message  traffic  got  too 
heavy  for  New  London  to 
handle,  the  stories  were  shot 
into  Londonderry  and  then  on  to 
the  United  Press  bureau  at 
London.  Two  of  these  had  to  be 
routed  by  way  of  North  Africa. 

Sending  at  Intervals 

Messages  and  stories,  of 
course,  could  not  be  sent  except 
at  stated  intervals  during  the 
day  and  night  when  Skate  went 
up  to  periscope  depth  and  raised 
its  aerial.  Submerged,  we  were 
closed  off  from  the  world  en¬ 
tirely. 

Accommodations  aboard  the 
Skate  are  plush  compared  with 
those  on  the  conventional 
snorkle  subs.  The  wardroom  was 
fairly  spacious.  There  was  a 
hi-fi  recorder  and  a  stock  of  the 
latest  records.  The  crew  had  a 
juke  box  in  the  mess  area  which 
also  served  as  a  movie  theater, 
and  recreation  space. 

Deeply  submerged,  there  was 
no  sense  of  motion  and  no  noise 
except  a  constant  hum  of  the 
drive  shaft. 

Air  conditioning  whisked 
away  all  odors,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  pleasant  and  the 
temperatures  constant  at  all 
times. 

The  meals  bore  out  the  boast 
of  the  Submarine  Service  that 
it  was  the  best  fed  branch  of 
the  armed  forces.  There  were 
three  huge  meals  a  day,  with  a 
soup  time  at  3  p.m.,  and  before¬ 
bed  snacks  if  you  could  hold 
them. 

Same  Old  Problem 

A  war  correspondent  would 
find  assignment  to  an  atomic 
submarine  beyond  his  wildest 
imagination.  His  only  problem 
would  be  a  traditional  one — 
communications.  In  peacetime, 
communications  pose  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  except  to  sandwich  in  a 
story  between  official  conununi- 
ques.  Under  battle  conditions,  a 
correspondent  might  have  to 
carry  a  story  around  in  his 
pocket  for  weeks  or  months,  be¬ 
cause  an  atomic  submarine  can 
stay  under  almost  indefinitely, 
or  until  it  runs  out  of  food  or 


Arvis  Chalmers 


the  crew  reaches  the  limits  of 
human  endurance. 

For  what  interest  it  might 
hold,  I  kept  a  daily  personal  log 
of  the  3,161  mile  experience. 

The  last  entry  was: 

Wednesday,  March  5:  — 
British  pilot  taken  aboard  to 
guide  Skate  to  the  docks.  Jour¬ 
ney’s  end.  Total  hours  sub¬ 
merged  176.  And  now  for  a 
double  bed  in  a  London  hotel. 

• 

Ochs’  Birth 
Commemorated 

The  New  York  Times  on 
March  12  commemorated  the 
100th  birthday  of  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Times 
from  1896  until  his  death  in 
1935. 

“Had  it  not  been  for  bim  the 
Times  would  either  not  exist  or 
it  would  not  be  the  kind  of 
paper  it  is  today,”  it  was 
stated  in  an  editorial  about 
Mr.  Ochs  as  man  and  news¬ 
paperman.  The  New  York 
Times  magazine  for  March  9 
carried  an  illustrated  article 
about  Mr.  Ochs  by  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin 
and  former  president  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger  and  the  30-year 
Club  gave  an  infonnal  recep¬ 
tion  March  12  for  nearly  500 
present  and  retired  Times  em¬ 
ployees. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  is  chairman 
of  the  board  and  publisher  of 
the  Times  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ochs. 

• 

Jackson  Resigns 

Chicago 

Patrick  J.  Jackson,  formerly 
of  Family  Weekly's  publisher 
relations  staff,  has  resigned  and 
is  no  longer  associated  with  the 
publication. 


Payroll  Story 
Boosts  Income 
Of  Reporter 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ai-vis  Chalmers,  legislative 
correspondent  for  the  Albann 
Knickerbocker  News,  who  trig¬ 
gered  the  investigation  into  pa¬ 
tronage  payrolls  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  has  re¬ 
ceived  two  bonuses  for  his  work. 
(E&P,  March  8,  page  12). 

In  recognition  of  his  series 
on  payrolls,  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  of  which  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  is  a  unit,  awarded 
him  $500,  Paul  Miller,  group 
president,  announced. 

Gridiron  Dinner 


1 


At  the  annual  Gridiron  Din¬ 
ner  of  the  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association,  the 
Alumni  Association  gave  Mr. 
Chalmers  its  $100  award  for 
all-around  excellence  in  han¬ 
dling  news  of  state  government 
and  politics  in  the  last  year, 
and  in  particular  for  his  pay¬ 
roll  series. 

Mr.  Chalmers  joined  the 
Knickerbocker  News  staff  in 
1947,  after  attending  Columbia 
University,  serving  as  telcgr!^)h 
and  news  editor  of  the  Ogdetu- 
burg  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  also  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  and  serving 
overseas  with  the  U.S.  .\rmy. 

Governor’s  Thanks 

At  a  press  conference.  Gover¬ 
nor  Averell  Harriman  expressed 
his  appreciation  to  the  press 
and  the  reporters  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  the  payroll 
story. 

“This  has  been  a  service  to 
the  people,”  the  Governor  said. 
He  shook  hands  with  the  re¬ 
porters,  singling  out  Walter 
MacDonald  of  the  New  Y(rrk 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  Ar¬ 
thur  Massolo  of  the  New  York 
Post,  and  finally  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers. 

(Mr.  Massolo’s  part  in  the 
story  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  E&P’s  coverage  last  week. 
He  worked  on  the  “team”  with 
Mr.  Chalmers  in  probing  the  ex¬ 
tensive  payroll  lists  and  iden¬ 
tifying  the  persons  named.  The 
Post  ran  a  continuing  series  on 
the  subject.) 

Luther  F.  Bliven,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  legislative  re¬ 
porter,  who  had  made  a  request 
for  the  payroll  data  as  early  as 
Feb.  3,  went  to  work  with  Mr. 
Chalmers  when  the  lists  became 
available  Feb.  19.  The  Po^ 
Standard  featured  names  in  its 
own  area. 
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Conrad,  Denver  Post 


Reston  Stands  Firm 
On  ‘Gumshoe’  Story 


Washington 

“The  Administration  practice 
of  having  g^umshoes  shadow  re¬ 
porters  to  detect  their  sources 
for  delicate  news  stories  con- 
,  tinues  unabated  here.” 

This  squib  in  a  “Random 
Notes”  column  of  the  New  York 
Tines  of  Monday,  March  10, 
brought  comment  from  James  C. 
Hagerty,  the  President’s  press 
secretary,  to  the  effect  that  “It’s 
certainly  news  to  me;  I  just 
don’t  believe  it.” 

But  the  Times’  Washington 
Bureau  stood  on  the  story. 

The  rest  of  it  was  as  follows : 

“It  has  become  standard  prac¬ 
tice,  when  the  Administration  is 
particularly  annoyed  at  seeing 
one  of  its  secrets  in  print,  to 
force  underlings  to  sign  affi¬ 
davits  swearing  they  did  not 
leak  the  story. 

“In  some  cases  telephones  are 
tapped  both  within  and  without 
the  Government  and  bureau- 
•  tratic  hawkshaws  are  assigned 
to  report  on  reporters’  move¬ 
ments.  One  correspondent  here, 
»ho  has  also  covered  Moscow, 
Imports  that  he  is  getting  the 
full  treatment. 

“Moscow  taught  him  to  spot 
a  policeman  in  all  his  shapes  but 
^was  never  as  bad  as  covering 
Washington,  he  contends.  The 
other  day,  he  insists,  his  wife 
was  shadowed  throughout  her 
srftemoon  shopping,  including 
her  tour  of  the  neighborhood 
aupermarket.” 

!  hir.  Hagerty  was  questioned 
Monday.  Referring  to  White 
)  House  attitude,  he  said:  “You 


bet  your  life  there  is  nothing 
like  that  done  here.” 

Mr.  Hagerty  said  agencies  at¬ 
tempt  to  learn  who,  within  their 
own  organizations,  is  responsible 
for  the  leak  of  strategic  infor¬ 
mation.  But,  he  said,  he  asked 
the  FBI  whether  there  is  any 
tailing  of  newsmen  and  he  was 
told  there  is  not. 

A  reporter  inquired  whether 
the  press  secretary  had  put  the 
question  to  the  military  services 
and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  He  said  he  had  and 
that  one  of  the  agencies  said  it 
does  no  gumshoeing  of  the  press 
and  answ’ers  have  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  others. 

James  R.  Reston,  Times  Bu¬ 
reau  chief,  said: 

“It  is  obvious  to  us  that  Jim 
Hagerty  knows  very  little  about 
what  has  been  going  on  around 
here  for  the  last  15  years.  If 
he  did,  he  wouldn’t  be  ‘sur¬ 
prised.’  The  Democrats  did  it 
and  these  fellows  (the  Republi¬ 
cans)  are  doing  it.” 

• 

Whiley  Lewis  Dies 
On  Camp  Assignment 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Franklin  A.  (Whitey)  Lewis, 
sports  editor  and  columnist  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  died  sud¬ 
denly,  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack,  in  his  hotel  here  March 
12.  He  was  54. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  covering 
spring  training  of  the  (Cleveland 
Indians.  The  sports  writer  was 
once  a  lifeguard,  athlete  and 
song  writer. 


More  Space 
Needed  for 
Joint  Plant 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
has  begun  construction  of  a 
three-floor  addition  that  will  in¬ 
crease  its  building  space  by  one- 
third  and  cost  about  $500,000. 
The  modernized  plant  will  have 
air-conditioning  throughout. 

The  Austin  Company  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  is  the  designer,  engineer 
and  contractor  of  the  new  plant. 
Completion  is  scheduled  for 
October.  The  construction  will 
add  26,760  square  feet  to  the 
present  56,398  feet. 

Purpose  of  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  provide  space  and 
facilities  for  the  publication  of 
both  the  News-Sentinel  and  the 
Knoxville  Journal.  Since  Oct.  1, 
the  News- Sentinel  has  per¬ 
formed  the  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  accounting  and  mechani¬ 
cal  operations  of  the  Journal. 
Editorial  and  news  departments 
of  the  Journal,  which  have  re¬ 
mained  in  that  paper’s  old  offices 
on  Gay  Street,  will  move  next 
Fall  into  new  quarters  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  present  News- 
Sentinel  building. 

News  and  editorial  identities 
of  the  two  papers  will  continue 
to  be  entirely  independent  of 
each  other. 

The  News-Sentinel  building 
has  housed  more  than  600 
workers,  including  200  who 
moved  in  since  the  Journal’s 
business  operations  were  trans¬ 
ferred.  Occupancy  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  editorial  staff  will  add 
some  50  more. 
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Newsprint  Data: 
60%  Used  in  Ads 

The  Newsprint  Information 
Conunittee,  in  a  news  release 
this  week,  said  that  better  than 
60%  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers’  newsprint  bill  goes  for 
advertising  requirements. 

Last  year,  according  to  the 
industry  propaganda,  newspaper 
publishers  laid  out  $525,760,000 
to  buy  paper  for  their  adver¬ 
tisers’  use  “in  satisfying  reader 
demand  for  news  of  available 
goods  and  services.”  They  spent 
$336,000,000  for  newsprint  de¬ 
voted  to  "other  vital  services  as 
purveyors  of  news,  features  and 
editorial  comment.” 

John  H.  O’Connell  of  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  Inc.,  the  newsprint 
manufacturers’  public  relations 
counsellors,  explained  that  the 
figures  were  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  Media  Records  con¬ 
tent  analysis  which  showed  61% 
for  advertising  and  39%  for 
editorial  as  the  average  for  the 
papers  sampled. 

Media  Records’  newest  figures, 
covering  393  newspapers  in 
1957,  show  a  slight  reversal  of 
the  trend  in  the  average.  Adver¬ 
tising  content  was  measured  as 
59.9%  and  editorial  40.1%. 
About  a  sixth  of  the  papers  run 
with  a  50-50  content. 


Tabloid  for  Doctors 

Chicago 

The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  announced  it  will  soon 
publish  a  16-page  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  called  “The  AM  A  News” 
to  be  distributed  every  two 
weeks  to  approximately  200,000 
physicians.  'The  publication  will 
carry  advertising. 
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Ad  Salesmen 
Rewarded  for 
Plus  Linage 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Three  members  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
advertising  staff  have  received 
the  newspapers’  annual  Adver¬ 
tising  Achievement  Awards  as 
outstanding  creative  salesmen 
in  1957.  They  are  James  Mor¬ 
ris  in  the  national  division,  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Farrell  in  retail,  and 
Lawrence  F.  Wheeler  is  classi¬ 
fied.  Each  received  a  certificate 
and  a  $100  savings  bond.  John 
Essman  was  given  special  hon¬ 
orable  mention  and  a  $25  bond 
in  the  national  division. 

Mr.  Morris  sold  the  Rural 
Electrification  Associations  of 
Iowa  a  12-times  schedule  total¬ 
ing  10,000  lines  in  Iowa  Farm 
and  Home  Register,  monthly 
farm  magazine  of  the  Sunday 
Register. 

Mr.  Farrell  got  his  award  for 
coordinating  and  selling  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  advertising 
to  a  group  of  diverse  businesses 
in  a  new  shopping  center.  In¬ 
cluded  was  a  24-page  section  to 
launch  the  center,  and  a  26- 
week  full  page  cooperative  with 
color. 

Mr.  Wheeler  won  primarily 
for  persuading  a  large  real 
estate  firm  to  spend  75  per  cent 
instead  of  35  per  cent  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  in  the  Register 
and  Tribune,  an  increase  of 
10,000  lines. 

Mr.  Essman  was  successful 
in  selling  the  Pepsi-Cola  bottlers 
of  Iowa  on  a  sizable  coopera¬ 
tive  campaign. 

This  Week  Writers 
Talk  to  Ad  Croups 

To  give  advertising  agency 
executives  a  “feel”  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  This  Week, 
William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher,  is  launching  next 
week  a  series  of  luncheons  at 
which  important  contributors  to 
the  magazine  will  speak. 

Major  Alexander  P.  de  Sever¬ 
sky,  author  of  the  lead  article 
in  the  issue  of  March  23,  will 
be  the  first  honor  guest. 

Representatives  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
will  attend  the  editorial  lunch¬ 
eon  March  18;  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  March  19;  and 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
March  20. 

Alden  James,  vicepresident 
arid  advertising  director,  will  be 
co-host  with  Mr.  Nichols. 
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Chi.  Trib  Surveys 
Men’s  Clothes  Market 

Chicago 

Do  men  trust  clothing  sales¬ 
men?  How  important  are  style 
and  fashion  to  men  when  buy¬ 
ing  clothes?  What  is  the  role 
of  apparel  advertising?  Do  men 
judge  a  store  by  its  brands  or 
vice  versa? 

To  determine  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  these  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  influence  the  purchase 
of  male  apparel,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  recently  surveyed  the 
men’s  clothing  market  in  metro¬ 
politan  Chicago.  Findings  are 
summarized  in  a  booklet,  “Men’s 
Clothing  Survey,”  published  by 
the  Tribune’s  retail  display  ad¬ 
vertising  division.  Highlights  of 
the  study,  released  by  Paul  C. 
Fulton,  manager  of  the  division, 
showed  that: 

Two  out  of  three  men  enjoy 
shopping  for  clothes.  However, 
only  a  few  of  them  feel  that  the 
salesman  is  a  valuable  guide 
to  the  purchase  and  selection  of 
clothing.  Instead,  most  men 
think  of  the  apparel  salesman  as 
an  aggressive  mover  of  mer¬ 
chandise  who  isn’t  “on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  side.” 

As  a  result,  many  men  (al¬ 
most  half  of  those  interviewed) 
take  their  wives  along  when  they 
go  shopping.  Because  their  ap¬ 
parel  isn’t  a  subject  men  discuss 
with  each  other,  the  typical  man 
cannot  go  to  his  friends  for 
guidance,  so  he  chooses  his  wife 
as  his  personal  clothing  coun¬ 
selor. 


Woman’s  World 
In  56-Page  Section 

Duluth,  Minn. 

The  second  annual  It’s  a 
Woman's  World  supplement  of 
the  Duluth  Sunday  News-Trib¬ 
une  on  March  2  was  dedicated 
to  Minnesota  and  Midwest 
women  in  conjunction  with  the 
state’s  1958  centennial  observ¬ 
ance. 

Mary  Remmillard,  Margaret 
Ulvang  and  Virginia  Garrity  of 
the  Tribune’s  women’s  activities 
department  said  the  section  “is 
a  tribute,  in  a  small  way,  to  the 
hundreds  of  clubwomen  in  the 
area  who  work  daily  to  make 
the  community  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  raise  fami¬ 
lies.” 

The  56-page  section — an  in¬ 
crease  of  12  pages  over  the 
1957  supplement — was  sup¬ 
ported  by  merchants  and  women 
of  the  Duluth,  Minn,  and  Supe¬ 
rior,  Wis.  region. 


PUBLISHER'S  AIDE— Waller  H. 
Annenberg,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
moved  Fred  H.  Stapleford  from 
TV  Guide  to  be  his  assistant  for 
advertising  and  promotion.  Mr. 
Stapleford  is  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  served  in  the 
Army  Intelligence  Corps. 


Daily  Donates 
Ads  to  Boost 
Area  Products 


Sturgis,  Mich. 

The  Sturgis  Journal,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Industrial 
Development  Committee  of  the 
Sturgis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  launched  a  campaign  to  re¬ 
store  unemployed  people  to  pay¬ 
rolls  of  local  industries. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  “Help 
Your  Neighbor”  program  in 
which  the  newspaper  is  offering 
to  publish  a  full-page  ad,  with¬ 
out  charge,  to  every  manufac¬ 
turer  whose  normal  employment 
is  10  or  more  persons  and  whose 
plant  is  located  within  the  trade 
area. 

“The  manufacturer  is  to  use 
this  full  page  advertisement  to 
put  forth  his  best  selling  effort 
in  creating  a  demand  for  the 
product  which  he  manufac¬ 
tures,”  the  Journal  explained. 
The  paper  will  also  carry  a  page 
one  story  in  the  same  issue  in 
which  the  ad  appears. 

The  first  ad  featured  the 
Kirsch  Company,  manufacturer 
of  drapery  hardware.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  mailed  copies  to  all  daily 
newspapers  in  Michigan,  hoping 
that  other  newspapers  will  see 
the  value  of  the  “Help  Your 
Neighbor”  campaign,  which  was 
conceived  by  Harold  S.  Pringle, 
general  manager  of  the  Journal. 


Motley  Tale  I 
Makes  Sales  i. _ 


Execs  Howl 


The  M 


Parade’s  publisher,  Arthur  H. 
(Red)  Motley,  gave  members  of 
the  New  York  Sales  Executives 
Club  this  story  to  chew  on: 

A  major  advertiser  was  tell¬ 
ing  an  audience  of  business 
men  that  he  was  cutting  his 
advertising  appropriation  “to 
save  money.”  Whereupon  s 
Parade  space  salesman  stood  up 
and  said,  “Why  don’t  you  st(qi 
your  watch  and  save  time?” 

The  moral  was  obvious  to  the 
400  sales  executives  at  the 
luncheon  in  New  York  City  on 
March  11.  They  gave  Mr.  Motley 
a  heavy  salvo  of  applause  when 
he  had  finished  his  remarb 
about  the  current  “leadership 
recession.” 

Mr.  Motley  asked,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  if  anyone  in  the  audience 
doubted  his  statement  that  the 
bottom  of  the  recession  has  been 
reached.  No  one  raised  a  hand. 


Rij 


Sales  Urgency  Ads 


For  the  next  45  minutes  Mr. 
Motley  hammered  home  his 
thesis  that  neither  tax  cutting 
nor  pump-priming  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  help  to  expand  the 
nation’s  economy  and  “get  us 
out  of  the  chuck  hole  we’ve  been 
in.”  He  advocated  hard-selling 


in  advertising — copy  that  will 
stress  sales  urgency,  rather  than 
product  imagery. 

He  gave  specific  examples, 
newly  gathered  on  a  flying  trip 
around  the  country,  of  retailers 
who  are  doing  better  business 
than  they  did  last  year,  and  of 
some  who  are  “doing  lousy”  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  know  how  to 
use  newspaper  advertising. 

Criticising  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  strive  for  unecon¬ 
omic  circulation  gains — “an  in¬ 
crease  without  profit  is  stupid" 
— Mr.  Motley  turned  to  Arthur 
H.  Porter,  vicepresident  and 
media  director  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  and  said,  “I’m 
certain  that  men  like  Art  Porter 
would  buy  a  newspaper  that 
doesn’t  show  a  circulation  in¬ 
crease  as  long  as  it  gives  the 
coverage  of  the  market  that  he 
wants.” 
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Hope  from  Moscow 

International  News  Service 
has  arranged  for  TV  comedian 
Bob  Hope  to  write  articles  from 
Moscow  during  his  one-week 
visit  there.  The  articles  will  pre¬ 
sent  his  views  of  “the  lighter 
side”  of  Russia  and  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  the  INS  wires  for  spot 
release. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


The  MefHa  Direclor — 111; 

Rising  Media  Costs 
Add  To  Agency  Tasks 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


When  Frank  B.  Kemp,  vice- 
(ffsldint  and  media  director, 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  dis- 
:ributed  his  1958  Media  Review 
:ast  month,  he  underscored  ris- 
ng  media  costs  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  memorandum. 

Mr.  Kemp  conceives  the  pri- 
niary  objective  of  his  position  is 
to  see  to  it  Compton  clients  “get 
» competitive  media  advantage.” 
“In  other  words  —  more  ad¬ 
vertising  per  dollar,”  Mr.  Kemp 
aid  in  an  interview  this  week. 
One  way  to  do  that  is  to  keep 
ill  branches  of  the  agency,  and 
“specially  those  dealing  directly 
with  clients,  up  to  the  minute 
in  advertising  media  informa¬ 
tion  —  what  different  media  can 
do  for  different  products  and  at 
what  cost.” 

Mr.  Kemp  originated  the  an- 
lual  media  review  five  years 
iffo.  It  is  circulated  essentially 
to  Compton  personnel,  primarily 
to  account  executives.  'This  year, 
iouble  the  size  of  last,  its  63 
tatistic-crammed  pages  con- 
ain  completely  new  material  on 
newspapers,  TV,  radio,  maga- 
:ines,  supplements,  and  outdoor. 


day  Evening  Post;  26  four-color 
insertions  in  rotogravure  sup¬ 
plements  in  cities  down  to  50,- 
000;  26,  1,000-line  newspaper 
advertisements  in  selected  pa¬ 
pers  in  cities  to  50,000;  60  radio 
announcements  per  w’eek  on  one 
national  radio  network. 

The  media  review  is  one  of 
many  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Kemp 
and  his  staff  to  avoid  waste,  to 


save  money  that  “can  be  better 
used  for  placing  the  messages 
of  our  clients  before  the  buying 
public.”  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  consolidate  all  media  func¬ 
tions  within  the  media  depart¬ 
ment,  budget  control  and  media 
research,  as  well  as  space  and 
time  buying. 

With  an  organization  chart  in 
front  of  him,  Mr.  Kemp  de¬ 
scribed  functions  of  budget  con¬ 
trol  first.  Rigid  accounting  is 
applied  to  every  appropriation 
entrusted  to  the  department. 
Monthly  statements  on  the 
status  of  accounts  they  repre¬ 
sent  go  to  each  associate  media 
director,  who  is  thus  enabled 
to  cutback  or  increase  advertis¬ 
ing  investments  as  required  to 
keep  within  the  budget. 


E  &  P’s  Annual  PR 
Forum  March  22 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  20th 
Annual  Public  Relations  Fo¬ 
rum  will  be  presented  in  E&P 
of  March  22. 

This  year’s  theme — ^“News¬ 
papers — The  Sure-Fire  Public 
Relations  Medium” — ^will  be 
discussed  in  numerous  articles 
written  especially  for  this  is¬ 
sue  by  top-ranking  public  re¬ 
lations  executives. 


“With  this  kind  of  control, 
we  end  each  fiscal  year  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  away 
from  the  original  appropria¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Kemp  said. 

“Efficiency”  and  “high  stand¬ 
ards”  are  favorite  words  of  Mr. 
Kemp. 

For  the  sake  of  efficiency  and 
to  maintain  high  standards,  for 
instance,  space  and  time  buy¬ 
ers  are  guided  in  their  work 
by  carefully  prepared  manuals. 
Then,  despite  the  general  trend 
among  agencies  toward  “all¬ 
media  buyers,”  Mr.  Kemp,  for 
“efficiency,”  prefers  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  duties. 

“It’s  difficult  enough  to  be 
efficient  and  expert  in  one  kind 
of  medium,”  he  explained.  “One 
of  the  best  ways  to  keep  up-to- 
date  on  media  is  to  see  and  hear 
the  different  special  representa¬ 
tives  and  read  the  trade  papers. 
A  buyer  responsible  for  both 
space  and  time  must  keep  up 
with  just  twice  as  much  trade 


COMPTON'S  'CHART  HOUSE' — Frank  B.  Kemp  (left),  vicapreiident 
and  media  director,  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  checks  media  charts 
with  Maurice  Scullort,  associate  media  director. 


An  Idea  of  (iosls 


news,  see  twice  as  many  repre- 


Compton’s  Kemp  Sees 
‘News-Page’  Network 


Representative  schedules  are 
provided  for  the  different  media. 
Approximately  correct  in  cost, 
the  availability  of  such  data 
■aves  the  time  of  media  per¬ 
sonnel,  who  otherwise  might  be 
called  upon  frequently  to  draw 
ap  preliminary  estimates  for 
aiany  different  accounts.  When 
the  associate  media  director  and 
•the  account  executive  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  final  plan,  the  media 
buyers  assigned  to  the  account 
'Iraw  the  exact  figures. 

“The  review  is  designed  to 
Pye  account  executives  a  real¬ 
istic  idea  of  costs,”  Mr.  Kemp 
^•d.  His  memorandum,  for  ex- 
ample,  gave  these  rough  com¬ 
parative  costs  in  an  estimate  of 
what  $2.5  million  will  buy  to¬ 
day: 

Itiidael  C.ontrol 

Fifty  percent  of  an  evening 
TV  show;  60%  of  a  daytime  TV 
strip;  26  page  four-color  inser¬ 
tions  in  Life,  Look  and  Satur- 

EDITOR  sc.  publisher 


A  news-page  network  syndi¬ 
cated  by  facsimile  wire  to  be 
inserted  in  top  market  newspa¬ 
pers  was  envisioned  this  week 
as  a  possible  “new  appeal  to  ad¬ 
vertisers”  by  Frank  Kemp,  vice- 
president  and  media  director, 
Compton  Advertising  Inc. 

Basis  for  the  idea  stemmed 
back  to  the  facsimile  newspaper 
issued  by  the  New  York  Times 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention. 
But  Mr.  Kemp  believes  the  ad¬ 
vertising  aspects  of  his  sugges¬ 
tion  are  entirely  original.  In 
fact,  it  came  to  him  when  he 
was  asked  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  if  group  buying  of  news¬ 
papers  offered  any  appeal  to 
media  departments.  With  the 
exception  of  what  Sunday  sup- 

for  March  15,  1958 


plements  are  doing  in  the  way 
of  group  selling,  his  response 
was  in  the  negative. 

“However,”  he  added,  “why 
not  facsimile  net-work  pagres, 
covering  outstanding  news 
events  in  the  manner  of  Gillette 
coverage  of  sports  on  TV? 

“There  could  be  such  pages 
covering  annual  football  bowl 
games;  the  Kentucky  Derby; 
outstanding  fashion  shows;  fo^ 
promotions;  cosmetic  and  home 
furnishing  developments.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  could  be  sold  next-to- 
copy  small  advertising  space, 
similar  to  broadcast  commer¬ 
cials,  at  fair  rates.  For  such  a 
possible  development,  there 
could  be  wide  acceptance  among 
advertisers,”  Mr.  Kemp  said. 


sentatives.” 

Seeking  “departmental  effi¬ 
ciency,”  another  way  of  saying 
“save  money,”  Compton  was  one 
of  the  first  agencies  to  add 
punch-card-data-processing  ma¬ 
chines  for  estimate  preparation 
as  well  as  for  paying  and  bill¬ 
ing.  Master  decks  are  kept  avail¬ 
able  for  all  newspapers  in  cities 
of  50,000  population  and  up,  Mr. 
Kemp  said. 

“Media  Efficiency” 

“Media  efficiency,”  is  what 
Mr.  Kemp  attempts  to  analyze 
and  compare  in  his  annual 
media  review  this  year.  But  he 
points  out  that  “efficiency  is  not 
the  sole  determining  factor  in 
the  choice  of  media. 

“Each  medium  has  certain 
attributes  in  which  it  excells 
and  certain  areas  to  which  it 
is  poorly  adapted,”  he  said. 
“Television  is  highly  effective 
for  demonstrative  purposes.  It 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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How  Now  Proud  Cow? 
‘Moospapers,  of  Course’ 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Wendy,  the  proud  cow,  cur-  as  the  connecting  link  between 
rently  appearing  in  newspaper  the  bakery  and  the  dairy  to 
ads  for  Welsh  Baking  Co.,  Reno,  dramatize  that  fresh-milk 
Nev.,  knows  almost  as  much  theme.” 
about  newspapers  being  an  ef¬ 
fective  ad  medium  as  she  does  Budget  Breakdown 

about  producing  cow-juice. 

That’s  probably  because,  as  heard  Messers  Welsh  and  Par- 
the  bovine  link  betw^n  the  bak-  ^in  discuss  a  breakdown  of 
ery  and  the  dairy  in  the  ads,  Welsh’s  total  advertising  appro- 
she’s  been  sitting  in  on  meet-  priation,  Wendy  quietly  chewed 
ings  between  Frank  Welsh  Jr.,  her  cud,  thought  a  minute,  asked 
manager  and  advertising  direc-  ■y^-hat  an  appropriation  was,  and 
tor,  Welsh  Baking,  and  Rod  C.  replied: 

Parkin,  account  executive  at  “The  campaign  is  a  continu- 
Ross  Jurney  and  Associates,  program,  of  that  I’m  sure. 
Salt  Lake  City  agency  for  j  never  get  a  moment  to  myself 

any  more,  what  with  constantly 

This  week,  Wendy  mooed  a  posing  for  pictures, 
mouthful  to  Editor  &  Publisher  “As  for  a  breakdown  of  the 
about  newspaper  advertising  appropriation.  I’d  say  that 
which  she  had  obviously  37.8%  goes  into  newspaper 
“milked”  from  Messers  Welsh  space;  12.1%  into  ladio;  6.3% 
and  Parkin.  The  story  told  by  into  TV;  and  4.1%  into  point- 
proud  Wendy  went  something  of-purchase  material.  Mr.  Welsh 
like  this:  told  me  that  the  heaviest  amount 

While  the  local  or  regional  (18.6%)  went  into  the  breaking 
selectivity  of  newspapers  make  campaign  from  last  Nov.  14-30, 
them  a  logical  medium  for  a  and  that  the  campaign  is  sched- 
regional  advertiser  like  Welsh  ul^  to  run  through  October  of 
Baking,  this  point  was  not  the  1958.” 
sole  or  even  most  important  rea¬ 
son  for  their  choice  by  Welsh  Basic  Reasons 


HORNING-IN  ON  BULL  SESSION— Wendy  horns-in  on  telephone  M 
session  to  get  latest  word  on  media  strategy  from  Rod  C.  Parkin,  k- 
count  executive  at  Ross  Jurney  &  Associates,  agency  tor  Welsh  B4U9 1 
Co. 


Baking. 


medium  which  offered  the  ulti-  mental  association  with  the 
mate  in  localization.  After  care-  product  name, 
ful  consideration,”  Wendy  con-  3)  Continuity  of  Schedules: 
tinued,  “Messers  Welsh  and  Continuity  in  its  newspaper 
Parkin  decided  that  newspapers  schedule,  plus  heavy  linage,  has 
would  do  the  most  effective  job  enabled  Welsh  to  attain  con- 
of  advertising  in  this  market,  siderable  impact  on  the  news- 
“Also,  the  same  factor  of  iso-  paper  audiences  addressed, 
lation  that  had  confronted  us,  Wendy  continued, 
had  made  newspapers  the  4)  Coordination  of  Advertis- 
strongest  medium  in  this  area,  ing  and  Selling:  The  opening 
So,  newspapers  were  chosen  for  ad  in  Welsh’s  campaign  of  last 
their  localization  factor,  their  fall,  a  full-page,  black  and  two- 
strength  as  a  medium  in  this  color  smash,  provided  a  colorfal 
area  and  also  for  their  added  point-of-purchase  banner  in 
benefits  of  multiple  exposure;  stores,  Wendy  said, 
permanency  of  ads;  and  low 

cost-per-thousand.”  Papers  A  ‘Necessity’ 


4)  Coordination  of  Advertis- 


Papers  A  ‘Necessity’ 
“Welsh’s  16  salesmen  like 


Wendy  said  that  newspaper 


“Beyond  this,”  Wendy  mooed,  advertising  is  the  basic  medium 
“was  the  conviction  of  both  for  Welsh  for  a  number  of  rea- 
Welsh  and  agency  management,  sons  —  and  here  she  was  only 
gained  from  past  experience,  repeating  what  Account  Execu- 
that  newspapers  are  an  effective  tive  Parkin  had  told  her  so 
advertising  medium  for  them.”  often: 

j  T»  L  ^  Their  adjustment  of  pro- 

Grande  Debute  motional  operations  to  the  needs 

She  said  that  was  why  news-  of  individual  markets;  2)  good 
paper  ads  were  used  last  fall  newspaper  copy;  3)  continuity 
throughout  the  Reno  area  and  ^n  schedules;  and  4)  good  co- 
all  of  northem  Nevada  to  debut  ordination  of  advertising  and 
her  as  “Welsh’s  proud  cow.”  personal  selling  efforts,  includ- 
Representing  a  new  concept  in  ing  merchandising  of  advertis- 
bread  baking,  Wendy  first  ap-  ing  to  the  trade, 
peared  in  a  series  of  teaser  Wendy  said  that  Mr.  Parkin 
ads  before  her  “grande  debute”  liked  to  break  down  each  of 
in  full-page  color  and  black  and  these  four  points, 
white  ads  in  18  newspapers  in  1)  Adjustment  of  promotional 
northern  Nevada.  operations:  “Welsh’s  market 

“I  symbolize  Welsh’s  new,  area,”  Wendy  mooed,  “covers  a 
ultra-modern,  complete  dairy  vast  expanse  of  territory  (all 
farm  used  to  supply  a  continu-  of  Nevada  except  Clark  Coun- 
ous,  abundant  flow  of  milk  to  ty).  The  population  of  this  area 
the  bakery  which  now  uses  my  is  concentrated  in  isolated  corn- 
whole,  fresh  milk  in  its  baking  munities,  separated  by  grreat 
process,”  Wendy  mooed.  distances. 

“You  see,  previously,  con-  “Our  problem  was  to  reach 
densed  and  powdered  milk  were  these  people  through  the  most 
used  almost  exclusively  through-  effective,  concentrated  medium, 
out  the  industry.  Today  I  ap-  Because  of  the  isolation  factor, 
pear  in  all  Welsh  newspaper  ads  it  was  necessary  to  turn  to  a 


the  .lightest  idea  et  what  ahe  XT  a  wS 

Tat  m^d.  Mr.  Tarkta'  says  t 

what  Messers  Welsh  and  Parkin  .  „  voingnl 

talk  about  all  the  time  at  those  f  ^^^paper  is  especially  help  j 
meetings  we  have  ”  she  said  because  the  housewife  gcncranv 
’  '  uses  it  as  a  food  shopping  guide 

Ideal  Medium  through  which  she  makes  out 

her  grocery  list. 

Commenting  further  on  point  “Another  feature  of  newspa- 
No.  1,  Wendy  reported  that  Mr.  per  advertising  that  Mr.  Paritiu 
Parkin  rates  newspapers  as  one  likes  is  its  ‘believability.’  Mr. 
of  the  media  ideally  suited  for  Parkin  has  told  me  many  times 
a  selective  market  approach ;  that  newspapers  are  believed 
that  they  permit  advertising  by  the  American  public  and  that 
pressure  where  it  is  needed;  this  belief  lends  authenticity  to 
and  that  newspapers  can  be  used  an  ad.  Do  you  follow  me?’  ^ 
without  waste.  Wendy  asked. 

Judging  from  what  Wendy  The  proud  cow  paused  Ion? 
said,  it  is  not  surprising  that  enough  to  renew  her  cud  and  to 
Welsh  Baking  feels  newspapers  flick  a  nagging  fly  from  her 
are  well-fitted  to  help  solve  its  ear  before  continuing  to  plun? 
selling  problems.  fearlessly  on  into  the  jargon  ol 

Some  other  points  raised  by  media. 

Wendy:  “Welsh’s  use  of  newspapers 

2)  Good  Newspaper  Copy:  As  has  increased  over  the  ycars- 
with  other  successful  regional  That’s  because  of  the  increase 
newspaper  advertisers,  Welsh  in  consumer  population  and  the 
has  had  good  ad  copy  prepared  consequent  increase  in  newspa-, 
by  Allen  Cornwell,  copy  writer,  per  circulation.  And  as  the| 
Welsh  follows  the  policy  of  con-  strength  of  newspapers  as  an 
stant  reiteration  of  basic  ap-  advertising  medium  ^ 

peals.  Copy  has  had  good  reader  ^id  its  importance.  Besides.  ^ 
observation  and  has  built  strong  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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You  can  now  have  an  entire 

Reference  Library 

on  the 

Greater  Cleveland  Market 


The  more  you  know  about  a  market— the  better  you 
ean  sell  in  that  market.  In  Greater  Cleveland  ( 1.2% 
of  America’s  Retail  Sales)  there  are  first  rate  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  important  sales.  The  Plain  Dealer  has 
prepared  a  number  of  definitive  studies  on  many 
commodities  — and  on  the  nature  of  this  market. 
Set  up  your  own  Cleveland  marketing  library. 


Write  for  any  of  these  studies.  They’re  yours  without  cost. 


S-14-MA.IOR  APPLIANCE,  RADIO.  T-V 
SALES  — The  .sales  of  more  than  480,000 
appliance,  radio  and  television  units, 
detailerl  by  commodity  to  each  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  Ibtal  Cleveland  Market. 


S-19-WHERE  TO  LOOK  FOR  NEW 
CAR  SALES— The  census  tracts  of  the 
County  are  ranked  by  annual  new  car  pur- 
cha.ses  per  100  families  for  the  three  year 
|)eriod,  1953-1955  . 


S-IO- RETAIL  PURCHASING  BY 
ECONOMIC  LEVELS-Identifies  the 
shares  of  retail  purchasing,  total  and  of 
various  commodities,  with  economic  levels 
and  geographic  areas  of  the  County. 


M-.30— FOOD  FACTS— The  organizations 
and  sales  coverage  of  those  who  compose 
the  distribution  sy.stem  of  food  store  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  Total  Cleveland  Market. 


S-18-1957  NEW  CAR  SALES -The  78,518 
cars  sold  in  1957  detailed  by  makes  to  each 
of  the  342  census  tracts  of  the  County  to  pin¬ 
point  your  areas  of  sales  opportunity. 


R-44- LIQUOR  SALE.S,  19.56- Retail  and 
wholesale  sale.s,  by  type,  brand  and  bottle 
si/e,  by  areas  of  the  Total  Cleveland  Market. 
More  than  half  of  Ohio’s  total  19.56  sales. 


.S-IG-WHFJIE  SALES  ARE-in  The  Com¬ 
pact  Cleveland  Market  — Individual  county 
volume  and  share  of  Cleveland  Market  — 
Total  retail  sales,  food,  drugs,  automotive 
goods,  major  appliances,  radio  —  television 
and  liquor. 


S- 12 -FOOD  STORE  SALF.S  -  Reported 
by  The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Sales  volume,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  other  sales  essentials,  of  a 
variety  of  food  store  commodities,  define 
the  areas  and  store  types  that  bring  you 
maximum  .sales. 


S-20-WHO  BUYS  STATION  WAGONS 
In  the  low  priced  field,  78%  by  the  better- 
economic-half  of  the  County's  families.  Pur¬ 
chases  reported  by  the  individual  census 
tracts  of  the  County. 


r  The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER - 

I  Market  Research  Dept.  «  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
1 

I  Please  send  me  the  following  publications. 

I  (Circle  numbers  desired) 

I  S-10  S-12  M-30  S-18  S-19 

I  .S-20  S-14  R-44  S-16 


The  Cleveland 
PLAIN  DEALER 


Name 


Address 


Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York, 
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ADVERTISER  • 


Media  Costs 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


provides  broad  coverage  of  U.S. 
homes,  good  vizualization,  al¬ 
though  color  is  not  generally 
available. 

“Chief  advantages  of  newspa¬ 
pers  are  their  flexibility;  their 
local  impact  and  local  penetra¬ 
tion;  their  ‘newsiness.’  Copy  can 
be  changed  quickly.  Different 
copy  can  be  run  in  different 
areas,  dealer  listings  can  be  in¬ 
cluded.  They  are  well  adapted 
to  announcements  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  new  prices  and  promo¬ 
tions.” 

ROP  Color 

The  section  devoted  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  review  headlines 
a  “Big  Swing  to  ROP  Color,” 
stating: 

“There  is  now  a  rapid  swing 
toward  greater  use  of  ROP  color 
by  advertisers.  In  five  years 
color  linage  has  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  (1951  —  46,817,000  lines; 
1956  —  109,318,000  lines). 

“One  reason  for  the  growth 
is  that  more  papers  now  offer 
hues  to  advertisers.  Another  is 


growing  advertiser  acceptance 
of  tint.  This  stems  partly  from 
a  better  understanding  of  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  limitations, 
resulting  in  production  of  better 
ads.” 

Other  interesting  quotations 
from  Mr.  Kemp’s  memorandum 
distributed  with  the  review  in¬ 
clude: 

“Color  TV  has  not  developed 
very  rapidly.  Current  set  owner¬ 
ship  is  about  0.7%  of  U.S.  TV 
homes.  We  estimate  that  by  1959 
this  will  increase  to  slightly 
over  1%.  This  means  there  will 
be  fewer  than  500,000  TV  homes 
equipped  for  color  out  of  a  total 
of  over  44,000,000. 

“In  general,  TV  costs  are  up 
and  ratings  down.  However,  the 
increased  number  of  TV  homes 
has  resulted  in  only  a  minor  in¬ 
crease  in  cost-per-thousand. 

“Magazine  circulations  are 
up,  costs  are  up,  efficiencies  are 
slightly  down,  though  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  good.  .  .  .  An  inter¬ 
esting  development  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  availability  of  split-run 
facilities  and  of  regional  edi¬ 
tions;  also,  the  increasing  avail¬ 
ability  of  multiple-page  units, 
metallic  and  fluorescent  inks, 
and  other  types  of  novelty 
pages.  A  trend,  not  completely 


evaluated,  is  the  continued  de¬ 
crease  in  newsstand  circulation 
and  corresponding  subscription 
increase. 

Supplements  Up 

“Supplement  circulations  are 
up,  costs  are  up,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  development  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  availability  of  supple¬ 
ment  coverage  on  a  national 
basis.  A  supplement  list  de¬ 
signed  to  cover  cities  down  to 
50,000  would  include  345  differ¬ 
ent  papers,  only  about  100  of 
which  would  have  to  be  comic 
or  ROP  fill-ins.  .  .  .  Supple¬ 
ment  reproduction  is  good,  al¬ 
though  not  quite  up  to  maga¬ 
zine  standards.” 

An  important  part  of  Comp¬ 
ton’s  media  department  is  its 
media  research  group.  It  is  cus¬ 
todian  of  all  media  research 
seivices  to  which  the  agency 
subscribes.  To  it,  also,  comes 
all  other  outside  research  ma¬ 
terial,  which  is  carefully  evalu¬ 
ated,  according  to  Mr.  Kemp, 
before  it  is  circularized  to  the 
buyers  concerned. 

“Much  of  the  material  we  re¬ 
ceive  is  a  complete  waste  of 
money,”  Mr.  Kemp  charged.  He 
told  of  receiving  a  number  of 
promotion  pieces  which,  while 
memorable  in  themselves,  did 


If 


not  produce  recall  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  medium. 

“We  like  to  get  material  that 
will  help  us  use  newspapers  in¬ 
telligently.  An  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  newspaper  re¬ 
search  is  ‘The  Profile  of  Mil¬ 
lions,’  prepared  by  the  New 
York  News.  I  recogpiize  that  this 
sort  of  research  cannot  be  done 
by  many  newspapers  —  perhaps 
only  40  at  best.  However,  a 
larger  number  might  make 
Politz-type  readership  surveys, 
similar  to  those  conducted  by 
that  service  for  Life  and  Look. 
At  present,  we  seem  to  be  get¬ 
ting  the  best  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Sunday  Suppl^ 
ments,  but  even  so,  95%  of  the 
stuff  we  receive  isn’t  worth  the 
paper  it  is  printed  on.” 

Media  Detail  and  Training  is 
a  final  important  section  in  the 
Compton  departmental  set  up. 
Here  such  work  as  the  break¬ 
down  of  circulations  and  adver¬ 
tising  expenses  by  sales  areas 
and  other  statistical  detail  is 
handled.  All  new  people  joining 
the  agency  start  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  spend  their  first  six 
months.  After  two  years  they 
can  become  buyers.  “A  majori¬ 
ty  of  our  media  executives  have 
had  this  training  and  it  helps 
us  get  more  advertising  for  our 
clients’  dollars,”  Mr.  Kemp  said. 
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National  Tea 


Report  Cites 
Newspapers 


Copy  Makes  Ad  Pull, 
Says  Production  Man 


Chicago 

Newspaper  advertising  con¬ 
tributed  to  National  Tea  Co.’s 
record  sales  and  earnings  in 
1967,  which  were  the  largest 
in  the  68-year  history  of  the 
nation’s  fifth  largest  supermar¬ 
ket  chain. 

Sales  climbed  to  $681,131,968, 
an  increase  of  $63,496,403,  or 
10.28%  over  the  preceding  year, 
according  to  H.  V.  McNamara, 
president.  Referring  to  advertis¬ 
ing’s  part  in  food  chain’s  growth, 
Mr.  McNamara  said: 

“In  1944,  the  year  before  pres¬ 
ent  management  took  over.  Na¬ 
tional  Tea  spent  less  than  $600,- 
000  for  advertising  as  compared 
with  1967,  when  our  total  ad¬ 
vertising  investment  amounted 
to  more  than  $8,000,000.  Of  this 
66%  was  spent  for  newspaper 
space.’’ 

Mr.  McNamara  said  it  is  man¬ 
agement’s  belief  that  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  the  great¬ 
est  single  contributing  factor  in 
National  Tea’s  growth.  The  com¬ 
pany  in  1967  opened  61  new 
stores,  of  which  43  were  new 
locations  and  18  were  reloca¬ 
tions.  At  the  end  of  1967,  Na¬ 
tional  Tea  was  operating  883 
stores  as  compared  with  761  at 
the  end  of  1956. 
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Sludebaker-Packard 
Runs  6-Page  Section 


In  spite  of  some  provocative 
conclusions  by  distinguished 
newspaper  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  men,  it  is  still  the  copy 
that  make  an  ad  pull,  believes 
Eugene  T.  Martin,  advertising 
production  manager,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

“Analysis  of  the  most  recent 
100  advertisements  on  which  we 
have  received  enthusiastic  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  advertisers  re¬ 
veals  that  the  copy  did  the  whole 
job,  Mr.  Martin  said. 

“None  of  these  ads  would  even 
rate  honorable  mention  in  a  de¬ 
sign  contest.  Ads  that  really 
pull  seem  to  have  one  important 
characteristic  that  appears  over 
and  over  again:  they  have 
plenty  of  copy  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  of  the  “workhorse” 
type,  that  is  —  they  illustrate 
the  merchandise  and  that’s  all. 

“The  skillfully  created  lay¬ 
out  that  can  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance  never  appears  to  ring 
the  cash  register.  The  trick  is 
to  hold  the  reader  with  the  ad 
as  long  as  possible  so  that  a 
buying  frame  of  mind  can  be 
set  up. 

“We  believe  that  a  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  ads  that  actually 
produce  results  in  a  particular 
market  is  the  best  guide  to  the 
creation  of  succesful  sopy,  A 
good  rule  of  thiunb:  if  the  ad 
looks  like  a  candidate  for  a 
design  competition,  don’t  run  it.” 


Wendy  added,  “competition  also 
accounts  for  Welsh’s  increased 
use  of  newspaper  advertising.” 


In-S»ore  Promotions 


5-County  area. 


Orlando 


THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


Welsh,  which  distributes  its 
bread  through  two  distributors 
to  100%  of  the  grocery  stores 
in  all  Nevada  except  Clark 
County,  goes  in  for  once-a-week 
in-store  promotions  at  various 
markets. 

“Visiting  celebrities  appear¬ 
ing  at  Reno  casinos  are  used,” 
Wendy  said,  “which  is  hardly 
fair  competition  for  me.  But  I 
guess  that’s  the  way  the  bull 
bounces.  Is  that  the  correct  ex¬ 
pression?”  she  asked. 

Undaunted  when  told  she  was 
incorrect,  Wendy  continued: 
“Mr.  Parkin  tells  me  that  when 
our  new  bread  was  introduced, 
the  newspapers  were  very  co¬ 
operative  in  running  news  re¬ 
leases  stressing  the  fresh  whole- 
milk  campaign  and  running  pic¬ 
tures  of  our  modem  dairy. 

“How  proud  I  was  to  see  my 
pictures  in  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette,"  Wendy  mooed  con¬ 
tentedly.  “Believe  me,  I  was 
the  belle  of  the  cow  bams  that 
night.” 


Asks  More  Merchandising 


BBDO  Elects  2 


Nobody  has  told  us  any¬ 
thing  about  recession  down 
here  in  Central  Florida  .  .  . 
Why  blame  us  if  we’re  not 
scared,  weeping  and  wail¬ 
ing? 

Some  fruit  froze  .  .  .  Some 
cattle  died,  but  increased 
prices  on  what  we  have  left 
continue  our  prosperity. 

Orlando,  Sentinel-Star  has 
more  than  5  times  the  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  Tampa, 
Miaini  and  Jacksonville  pap¬ 
ers  in  the  Central  Florida 


John  Elliott  Jr.  and  Thomas 
C.  Dillon  have  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  BBDO, 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  Charles  H.  Brower,  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Elliott  is  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  supervisor  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Dillon  is  a  vice- 
president  and  resident  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  office. 


Wendy  continued:  “I’ve  over¬ 
heard  Mr.  Parkin  remark  at 
our  meetings  that  he’d  like  to 
see  the  newspapers  do  more  in 
the  way  of  merchandising.  He 
feels  they  could  send  jumbo 
post  cards  to  grocers  telling 
them  of  the  advertising  support 
in  newspapers,  or  they  could  at¬ 
tempt  something  like  many  TV 
stations  do;  set  up  related-item 
displays  as  promotional  devices. 

“I  won’t  try  to  bull  you  that 
I  know  what  merchandising  is, 
but  whatever  it  is,  Mr.  Parkin 
would  like  to  see  more  of  it  from 
the  newspapers,”  Wendy  said. 


A  special  six-page  color  sec¬ 
tion  (via  Burke  Dowling, 
Adams)  featuring  the  Studebak- 
er-Packard  Corp.’s  new  Spring 
line  of  automobiles  will  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  March  16  issue  of 
American  Weekly. 

The  promotion  represents  an 
all-out  effort  on  the  part  of 
Studebaker-Packard  to  strike 
deep  into  the  car-buying  mood 
of  the  American  public  this 
spring. 

A  highlight  of  the  section  is 
a  contest  that  offers  the  win¬ 
ners  not  one  but  two  Studebaker 
cars  —  one  for  personal  use, 
and  one  for  a  favorite  charity 
or  organization. 

The  American  Weekly  is  get¬ 
ting  behind  the  promotion  with: 
tie-in  advertising  plans  with 
American  Weekly’s  31  distrib¬ 
uting  newspapers;  a  mailing  of 
fashion  publicity  kits  to  auto 
editors  tying  in  with  the  current 
interest  in  sports  car  styling; 
a  mailing  to  2,100  Studebaker- 
Packard  dealers;  a  full  page 
trade  ad  in  Automotive  Nm 
announcing  the  event;  and,  calls 
on  Studebaker-Packard  zone 
managers  by  American  Weekly’s 
Merchandising  Service  Depart¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  Studebaker-Pack¬ 
ard  dealers  are  distributing  2,- 
000,000  copies  of  the  section 
through  their  showrooms  and  in 
mailings  to  car  prospects. 

In  the  same  issue  of  Ameri 
can  Weekly  will  be  editorial  fea 
tures  by  Philip  Wylie  on  “U.S.A, 
Without  Cars.”  and  “How  to 
Help  Your  Husband  Drive”  by 
Mrs.  Dale  Carnegie. 


1958  Congressional  Elections 


The  basic  facts  underlying  this  developing  news 
story  are  found  fully  and  succinctly  only  in  the 
1957  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac  published 
last  January  —  Sections  5  and  12.  Currently  up¬ 
dated  by  the  CQ  Weekly  Report. 


CONORESSIONAL  QUARTERLY 
EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1156  19tti  St.,  N.  W..  Washington  6,  D.  C.  SHrlInq  3-8060 


A  &  S  Wins  Award 
As  Top  Retailer 

Abraham  &  Strauss,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named 
“Brand  Name  Retailer-of-the- 
Year”  in  the  Department  Stores 
— Class  I  category. 

The  Food  Stores  —  Class 
honor  was  awarded  to  Publiz 
Super  Markets,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
Presentation  of  awards  to  win¬ 
ners  in  25  retailing  categories 
will  be  made  at  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation  dinner  in 
New  York,  April  16. 


PR  for  Weekies 


Toronto 

Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers 
Association  has  established  a 
Public  Relations  Department 
and  named  William  G.  James 
to  head  it.  Mr.  James  is  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  tbe 
Canadian  Statesman  at  Bow- 
manville,  Ont. 
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These  recent  editorial  mentions  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
built  up  $41,530  worth  of  response !...  first  class  proof 
that  the  Trib  audience  is  most  resultful.  Get  all  the  facts 
about  the  NEW  Herald  Tribune . . .  discover  how  it 
delivers  the  top  part  of  the  New  York  quality  market — 
where  quoHty  buys  quanfify . .  .at  a  profit! 

NEW  YORK 

Keralb  3rribune 
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NEWSPAPER! 


A  European  Edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune  is  published  daily  in  Paris 
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Retailer  Asksj 
Resultful  Ads 
Not  Surveys 
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into  the  super  markets  and  to  Chicag 

hit  consumers  with  a  succession  Most  retailers  are  tired  of 
of  four-color  ads  in  that  mar-  surveys ;  they  want  to  see  actui 
ket’s  Sunday  magazine  or  ROP  results  from  their  advertising  in 
daily.  newspapers. 

“In  the  western  markets,  these  Max  Applebaum,  advertisinf 
four-color  newspaper  ads  are  manager  of  Goldblatt’s  depart¬ 
running  already,  and  sales  are  ment  store  chain,  gave  this  mes- 
splendid,”  Mr.  McCabe  said.  sage  to  members  of  the  Ac¬ 
credited  Home  Newspapers  ol 
*  America  in  convention  here  last 

rr  !• _ c. _ II*.  week.  He  said  his  points  would 

apply  to  newspapers  generally, 
$003  Millioil  Mark  Here  are  some  of  the  thinp 

Trading  stamps  hit  the  $385  about  newspapers  Mr.  Apple- 
million  sales  level  in  1957,  a  baurn  said  retailers  are  inter- 
10%  increase  over  1956,  ac-  ®sted  in: 
cording  to  the  third  annual  Something  (over  and  abow 

study  prepared  by  Premium  comic  strips)  to  develop  chil- 
Practice  magazine.  Wren’s  reader  interest  and  habit 

Stamps  were  given  on  $17.6  want  them  to  read  our 

billion  worth  of  retail  sales,  ads.” 

almost  half  of  which  came  from  2.  Something  to  retain  the  ii- 
food  retailers.  The  second  larg-  terest  of  people  over  60.  “A 
est  stamp-using  category  is  serv-  fertile  market.” 
ice  stations,  followed  hy  drug  3.  Better  color,  at  a  fair  price, 


UNROLLING  SCOH  PAPER  CAMPAIGN— First  of  the  ads  in  the 
$1,200,000  campaign  to  introduce  the  new  Waldorf  toilet  tissue  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Garrit  A.  Lydecker  (left)  vicepresident,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  to  Thomas  B.  McCabe  Jr.,  director  of  advertising,  Scott  Paper  Co. 
The  ad,  and  others  like  it,  will  appear  in  90  newspapers  and  four 
national  magazines. 


Scott  Paper  Unrolls 
$  1 .2-Million  Campaign 


School  Broadens 
Its  Study  of  Media 

Tallahassee,  Fla- 
Florida  State  University’s 
school  of  journalism  will  widen 
the  scope  of  its  journalism  re¬ 
search  to  make  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  television. 

Dean  Laurence  R.  Campbril 
said  the  school’s  Bureau  oi 
Media  Research  will  change  its 
name  to  Institute  of  Media  B*- 
search.  Dr.  Sidney  Kobre,  dire^ 
tor,  plans  four  phases  of  jour¬ 
nalism  studies:  reporting  and 
feature  methods  us^  in  Florida 
newspaper  historical  studies  and 
economic  studies  of  newspapers 
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DEADLINE 
for  Nieman 

Fellowship  Applications 
is  April  15 

Ten  or  eleven  FellowshijM  will  be 
announced  in  June  for  coTleae  year 
oi>ening'  in  September. 

Fellowship  itivea  holder  one  col- 
le)re  year  at  Harvard  for  informal 
study  for  hla  own  backsTOund  needs. 

Requirements:  grant  of  leave  of 
absence ;  three  years  minimum  news 
experience;  under  40  years  of  age. 

For  application  blanks  and  infor¬ 
mation.  write  Curator,  Nieman 
Foundation,  44  Holyoke  House, 
Cambridge  38,  Maas. 


How  Standard’s  busy  transportation  system 
helps  hold  down  prices  of  petroleum  products 
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Transportation  to  deliver  the  55% 
more  oil  U.S.  will  use  by  1968 


590  million 
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Kodak  Mats  To  Help 
Papers  Reach  Stores 


Two  new  assortments  of  Month”  and  suggest  photogi'a- 
spring  and  summer  ad  mats  phic  gifts  for  graduations,  holi- 
specifically  designed  to  help  days  and  vacations, 
local  newspapers  sell  advertis-  First  offered  in  1957,  last 
ing  space  to  photographic  re-  year’s  series  drew  a  “tremen- 
tailers  are  available  free  from  dous  response  for  mats  for  more 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  than  54,000  ads,”  according  to 

Each  assortment  contains  10  Robert  W.  Edwards,  Kodak  re- 
one-  and  two-column  ad  mats  tail  advertising  manager, 
geared  to  the  peak  picture-tak-  Newspapers  can  offer  the 
ing  seasons.  They  tie  in  with  the  mats  to  camera  shops, 
nationally  advertised  “Kodak  stores,  appliance  dealers,  de- 
Camera  Carnival”  starting  in  partment  stores  and  other  pho- 
April,  with  a  major  campaigrn  tographic  retailers  in  their  cov- 
to  promote  June  as  “Movie  erage  areas. 


Credit  Clearing  House,  a  divi-  paper  Advertising  Salesmet 
sion  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.  held  this  month  at  Kellogg  Cen- 
drug  This  represented  an  increase  of  ter. 

29%  in  the  number  of  failures  “Institutional  advertising  is 
an(i  an  increase  of  165%  in  very  effective  in  promoting 
creditors  losses  compared  to  quality  merchandise,”  Dr.  Smith 
February,  1957.  nointed  out.  “Both  nrivate  iri 


Readers  Support 
Open-Meeting  Fight 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

An  attempt  by  a  San  Diego 
municipal  agency  to  bar  the 
press  from  its  sessions  collapsed 
under  pressure  of  the  San  Diego 
I’niun,  the  Evening  Tribune, 
and  citizens  who  suppoi’ted  the 
■spapers’  stand  by  refusing 


new; 

to  leave  the  meetings. 

Reporters  were  ousted  by 


Whether  your  microfilm  file  consists  of  cur¬ 
rent  issues  or  bockfiles,  you're  in  "Good 
Company"  at  Micro  Photo.  Because  in  this 
ultra  modern  archival  vault,  your  negatives 
or»  stored  along  with  those  we  are  preserv¬ 
ing  for  over  600  of  the  nation's  leading 
dailies. 

Both  temperature  and  humidity  are  rigidly 
controlled,  to  provide  ideal  storage  condi¬ 
tions  for  over  35  million  ft.  of  negative  film 
. . .  while  a  full  time  librarian  insures  maximum 


filing  accuracy  and  the  prompt  handling  of 
your  requests  for  extra  positive  prints  or 
separate  page  blow-ups. 

The  ultimate  in  protection  that  our  carefully 
guarded  storage  area  affords  gives  you 
another  of  the  BIG  reasons  why  we  are  cur¬ 
rently  microfilming  more  newspapers  than  all 
other  commercial  services  combined! 

Just  send  us  a  copy  of  your  own  publication, 
and  we'll  prove  the  quality  of  our  work  with 
a  microfilmed  sample.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


committee  organized  to  study 
changes  in  the  City  Charter.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting,  news¬ 
men  arid  a  group  of  taxpayers 
returned  and  insisted  on  re¬ 
maining. 

After  a  discussion  of  more 
than  an  hour,  the  committee 
agreed  to  hold  public  meetings. 


W  ins  Golden  Spike  | 

Washington 
The  Hyatt  Bearings  Division 
of  General  Motors  Corp.,  Harri¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  was  named  winner 
of  the  seventh  annual  Golden 
Spike  Awards  advertising  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  A^ 
ciation  of  Railroad  Advertising 
Managers. 
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W  W  j[  did  newspaper  readers 
buy  an  additional  15,212  copies 
of  The  IVashington  Star  on 
Friday,  February  21st? 


WHY 


did  local  advertisers 


place  37%  more  pages  of  advertising 
in  The  IVashington  Star  than  in 
The  Post-Times  Herald  on  the  same  day? 


larri- 

inner 

olden 


(icorgc  Washington’s  Birthday  is  the  nationally  famous  Bargain  Day  in 
The  Nation’s  ('apital. 

I'his  is  the  day  when  merchants  all  over  the  Washington,  D.(".  area  treat 
the  public  to  the  hottest  bargains  of  the  year.  It  is  an  event  that  literally 
packs  and  jams  downtown  Washington  with  eager,  excited  buyers. 

Two  things  happened  in  connection  with  this  year’s  sale  that  are  of  the 
utmost  significance  to  media  buyers  everywhere: 

FIRST;  Newspaper  readers,  knowing  which  paper  carries  the  bulk  oF  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  bought  an  additional  15,212  copies  of  The  Star  at  the 
newstands  to  see  what  bargains  the  stores  were  ofFering. 

SECOND:  Advertisers,  knowing  which  newspaper  consistently  brings  them  the 
most  and  best  customers,  placed  37' >  more  pages  of  advertising  in  The  Star  than 
in  The  Post-Times  Herald. 

These  two  facts  show  how  highly  The  Star  is  valued  in  Washington  by  both 
readers  and  advertisers.  They  provide  current  proof  of  a  point  we’ve  made 
again  and  again — that  it  is  a  family  habit  in  Washington  to  shop  the  ads  at 
home  in  The  Washington  Star. 

The  Washington  Star 


KVENIXG  AND  SUNDAY  *  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

RtprtMiirW  O'Maro  oi»d  Orfn»b««.  Iim.,  941  Modbon  Av«nu«,  NYC  17;  Ckksfo 

McAtkiN,  Htriww  A  Dpity,  Nk.,  IMS  Miami 


I  —  lot  Aof  Saw  fraodM# 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


Ads  Seen  as  Way 
To  Turn  the  Tide 


Product  Distribution 
Ahead  of  Schedule 


Lincoln,  Continental 
Cars  Drive  into  K&E 


The  $4-million  Lincoln  and 
Continental  auto  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  drove  into  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  for  servicing  last 
week. 


K&E,  which  last  year  placed 
an  estimated  $86-million  worth 
of  advertising  for  clients,  had 
handled  the  two  accounts  up 
until  2%  years  ago  when  it  lost 
them  to  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
but  continued  to  handle  Mercury 
cars  and  Ford  institutional  ads. 


Joseph  E.  Bayne,  general 
sales  manager  in  charge  of  Lin- 
coln-Mercury  sales  office,  said 
K&E’s  previous  handling  of  the 
account  “figured  prominently” 
in  its  selection. 


WHEN  YOU 
THINK  OF 


THINK  OF  ITS 
NUMBERl  MARKET 


J8COUNTIES  BIGj 


S.C. 


The  market  that  accounts  for  1/3 
of  South  Carolina's  Sales  and  the 
Post-News  &  Courier  are  the  only 
newspapers  serving  and  selling  all 
of  this  big,  rich  area. 


lationship  with  Kudner  Agency, 
Inc. 


The  “parking”  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Continental  car  accounts 
with  K&E  brings  to  a  close 
what  might  be  termed  the 
“Madison  Avenue  Speedway  Car 
Account  Race”  that  got  under¬ 
way  last  Dec.  16  when  Buick 
put  the  breaks  on  a  22-year  re- 


Y&R  resigned  the  L-M  ac¬ 
count  on  Jan.  21  reportedly  in 
a  bid  for  the  Buick  account. 
When  Buick  went  to  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  Y&R  wound  up 
with  the  Chrysler  division  ac¬ 
count  of  Chrysler  Corp.  which 
McCann  resigned  after  getting 
Buick.  The  Chrysler  corporate 
business  went  to  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Chicago. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Mr.  Bayne  also  noted  that  K&E 
“already  has  a  national  service 
organization  and  a  Detroit  of¬ 
fice”  which  can  “efficiently  han¬ 
dle  the  Lincoln  and  Continental 
account.” 


Cleveland 

The  way  to  turn  the  business 
tide  upward  is  by  aggressive 
advertising,  George  W.  Head, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Co.,  told 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club 
here. 

Mr.  Head  complained  of  lazy 
selling  in  this  country,  and  said 
that  “people’s  ability  to  buy 
does  not  fluctuate  nearly  as 
much  as  their  desire  to  buy.” 

“Although  we  have  consider¬ 
able  employment,”  he  said,  “we 
have  about  64,000,000  persons 
who  have  had  no  decline  in 
their  wages.  In  fact,  they  antici¬ 
pate  increases  this  year.” 

“When  you  get  the  right  kind 
of  advertising  —  the  kind  to 
promote  mass  selling  —  and 
then  team  it  with  aggressive, 
personal  salesmanship,  you  have 
the  greatest  single  force  for 
turning  a  business  tide  upward,” 
he  remarked. 


A  market-by^narket  introduc¬ 
tory  campaign  (via  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.)  for  New  Pet 
Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  was 
so  successful  that  Pet  Milk  Co. 
achieved  national  distribution 
of  its  new  package  and  new 
product  two  months  ahead  of 
schedule. 

The  campaign  involved  the 
use  of  multiple  display  ads  in 
248  daily  newspapers,  regional 
editions  of  four  store-distributed 
magazines,  grocery  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  regional  cut-ins  on  TV 
and  radio. 


He  said  a  completely  separate 
staff  and  facilities  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  K&E  to  service  the 
account  —  one  “totally  apart” 
from  the  Mercury  staff. 


Acl  Education  Croup 


Agency  Briefs  .  .  . 

•  Frank  Walsh,  formerly  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  research  at 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  research 
at  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  New  York. 

•  Appointment  of  Ed  Spitzer 
as  merchandising  director  of 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He’s  been 
with  Kudner  since  ’52. 

•  Detroit  office  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  will  be  managed 
by  T.  Jack  Henry,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  client  service.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Paul  Foley  who  will  shut¬ 
tle  between  McCann’s  Detroit 
and  New  York  offices. 


Fonnation  of  the  advertising 
industry’s  first  permanent  and 
continuing  educational  founda¬ 
tion  was  announced  this  week  by 
Robert  M.  Feemster,  chairman. 
Advertising  Federation  of 
America.  It  will  be  known  as 
the  Advertising  Educational 
Foundation,  Inc.,  and  will  be 
financed  by  contributions  from 
films  and  individuals  in  the  ad 
industry.  The  United  States 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  Foundation’s  funds. 


The  campaign  was  backed  by 
a  strong  in-store  merchandising 
and  display  program  and  an 
extensive  product  promotional 
campaign. 

The  original  plan  called  for  a 
four-phase  advertising  and  dis¬ 
tribution  schedule  starting  on 
the  East  Coast  in  October  and 
ending  on  the  West  Coast  in 
April.  Rapid  acceptance  of  the 
new  product  and  increased  sales 
of  the  old  product  caused  a  step- 
up  in  the  schedule  to  complete 
national  distribution  in  Febrn- 


‘Tinie’  Canadian 
Breaks  New  Campaign 


Time  Canadian  has  launched 
a  new  advertising  campaign  in 
Canada. 


Linage  Correction 

Publisher  reports  that  he  gave 
wrong  figures  for  January  re¬ 
port.  (E&P,  March  1,  page  54). 
They  should  be: 

CANTON,  OHIO 
Jan.  195S  19', 7 

Repofiitory-e  .  I.IIZ.C.SI  1,487.850 

Rppository-S  .  482,860 


1,894,914  2,017,724 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


Canadian  newspapers  sched¬ 
uled  to  carry  the  ads  include 
the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  .Von 
trenl  Gazette,  Financial  Post 
Industrial  Canada,  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  and  Marketint. 

The  theme  of  the  campaign  is: 
“The  Challenge  of  Being  Wdl 
Informed.”  Text  for  the  “chal 
lenge”  series  will  feature  state¬ 
ments  by  leading  Canadian  per 
sonalities  who  will  use  the  copy 
theme  as  their  point  of  de¬ 
parture. 

Individual  ads  in  the  series 
will  appear  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers  of  contributors  to  the 
series,  including  John  Bassett, 
publisher,  Toronto  Telegram. 


Hecht  Co.  Section 
A  Riot  of  Color 


THE 


SUN 


Morning 


•  Evening  •Son^ 


IV  Wil  l  tPPF.IR 


^ - pnTirifc  BRITISH  LIBOR’S  p 

IConfiHcrcil  Cii cn  T  ^  ^  . 


Washington 
The  Hecht  Co.,  local  depart¬ 
ment  store,  recently  publish^ 
a  12-page  ROP  color  section  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Timet 
Herald. 

Keyed  to  the  theme,  “Spring 
is  bustin’  out  all  over,”  the  fash¬ 
ion  section  used  green,  pink, 
blue  and  salmon  color  printed 
on  alternate  pages  of  pink  and 
green  newsprint. 


( 
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MEMO  TO  BUSY  AND  HARASSED  EDITORS: 


Here  at  GFC  you  will  find  a  galaxy  of  great  artists  and 
writing  stars  who  are  the  decided  leaders  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  .  .  .  creating  features  that  are  needed  todxiy 
for  today’s  newspaper  readers  ...  a  stable  of  thorough¬ 
bred  offerings  .  .  .  the  best  that  the  best  talent  can  prod¬ 
uce,  or  money  can  buy. 

Our  list  contains  NO  COPIES  or  IMITATIONS 
of  any  features  offered  by  any  other  syndicates. 


Quality 


and 

Originality 

continues  always  to  be  our  pledge 

Good  features  have  long  ago  been  proven  to  be  the  newspaper’s  greatest 
asset.  How  could  an  editor  possibly  afford  to  hire  the  world’s  leading  talent 
except  through  features?  The  average  newspaper  can  secure  10  great 
features  that  will  carry  tremendous  circulation  impact  for  the  price  of  one 
reporter.  By  any  yardstick  so  far  known,  features  are  10  to  1  the  best 
investment  that  any  newspaper  can  make.  They  are  the  only  exclusive 
content  that  an  editor  has  left  to  offer  his  readers.  A  newspaper  that  can¬ 
not  afford  good  features  will  not  long  afford  to  be  in  business  and  compete. 

If  you  are  losing  advertising  and  circulation  and  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  atomic  age,  Jupiter  C  and  color  TV,  then  a  reappraisal  of  content  is 
very  much  in  order.  Stale  news  that  has  already  saturated  the  air  waves 
is  not  the  answer.  If  you  want  to  boost  your  circulation,  readership  and 
profit,  we  can  help  you !  At  your  service  and  always  as  close  as  your  tele¬ 
phone  ...  or  post  office. 


The  Vf'  or  Id's  l^eading  Indlependent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 


250  PARK  AVI.,  N  Y.  17.  N  Y 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Sound  Copy  Technique 
Spurs  Trade-in  Sales 


Classified’s  Quarter-Century  Club 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


We  reported  in  this  space 
recently  how  a  Minneapolis  ap¬ 
pliance  dealer,  Johnston’s  Inc., 
netted  $41,300  in  net  profits  on 
traded  appliances  only  while 
many  outfits  in  that  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  continue  to  shun  trade-ins. 
To  get  a  better  line  on  how  this 
company  uses  classified  to  help 
rack  up  this  big  slice  of  extra 
profit  we  asked  E.  J.  Annoni, 
general  manager,  for  a  few 
samples  of  his  ads. 

A  study  of  just  a  couple  of 
them  will  reveal  that  Johnston’s 
doesn’t  use  mirrors  to  make 
classified  pay  off.  They  simply 
employ  the  sound  technique  of 
“telling  and  selling.’’  Note  the 
details  presented  in  this  $99 
washer  ad: 

MAYTAG 
Automatic  Washer 
$99 

EXCLUSIVE  Cyra-Foam  washing  ac¬ 
tion,  Double  Spin  Tube,  Etc.  Complete¬ 
ly  Rebuilt.  (Better  than  New  Condi¬ 
tion).  GUARANTEED.  A  Tremendous 


Buy  at  . $99 

TER'dS  —  $1.50  a  Week 
JOHNSTON’S  —  3029  Nic. 

Here’s  another: 

TV  SALE 
$49 

Shop  Cheeked — Reconditioned 
GUARANTEED 

Admiral,  RCA  Victor,  Magnavox,  Ray¬ 
theon,  etc.  Table  Models  and  Consoles. 
17"  and  21"  Screens.  Exceptional 

Values.  Up  from  . $49 

TERMS  —  $1.50  a  Week 
JOHNSTON’S  —  3029  Nic. 

No  doubt  these  ads  will  at¬ 
tract  buyers.  Johnston’s  experi¬ 
ence  has  proven  to  Johnston’s 
that  classified  copy  of  this  type 
works.  Not  only  do  ads  of  this 
type  insure  the  sale  of  the  items 
advertised  but  they  develop  store 
traffic  that  sells  other  used  as 
well  as  new  merchandise. 

While  many  more  appliance 
dealers  who  are  too  small  or 
too  poorly  located  to  use  display 
advertising  to  any  great  extent 
would  like  to  use  classified,  they 
are  stymied  by  the  fact  that 


The  Peoria 

STRIKE  is  over! 

The  Big  Presses  are 

ROLLING  AGAIN 

at  the 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

The  strike  since  January  2nd  has  been 
settled  and  complete  coverage  of 
Illinois'  1st  market  (except  Chicago) 
is  again  available!  R.O.P.  full  color 
every  day. 

WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Nafional  Reps. 


Another  in  a  series  of  sketches 
of  veterans  who  were  honored 
by  ANCAM  with  special  certifi¬ 
cates.  It  tells  how  they  got  into 
classified  and  what  made  them 
stay.  Today’s  subject:  CARL  J. 
WOODRUFF,  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal. 

“Prior  to  entering  newspaper 
work  in  February  of  1921,  I 
was  engaged  in  the  photo  busi¬ 
ness.  I  was  given  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  join  with  an  advertising 
salesman  and  a  printer  in  the 
purchase  of  a  weekly  in  Central 
Ohio.  We  found  that  the  deal 
was  not  as  represented  so  gave 
up  the  idea. 

“The  advertising  salesman 
had  a  standing  offer  of  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Lansing  State 
Journal.  On  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  the  publisher  asked  that 
he  bring  me  along  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  After  about  six  months 
in  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  I  transferred  to  classi¬ 
fied. 

“The  fact  that  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  how  classified  “worked” 
was  an  important  factor  in  the 
transfer.  Bought  a  used  car  for 
$85,  sold  it  a  few  days  later 
through  a  classified  ad  for  $125. 

factory  cooperative  allowances 
are  not  earmarked  for  classified. 

In  a  letter  to  ANCAM  Presi¬ 
dent  William  F.  Carr,  which 
was  passed  along  to  this  writer, 
the  CAM  of  a  medium-sized 
daily  said  he  is  “running  into  a 
lot  of  co-op  advertising  with 
appliance  concerns  such  as  GE, 
Kelvinator,  Frigidaire,  Norge, 
etc.,  designating  ROP  aifd  not 
classified.”  This  CAM  wonders 
whether  ANCAM  could  inter¬ 
cede  on  behalf  of  classified  with 
the  companies  offering  this  type 
of  co-op. 

In  view  of  Johnston’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  that  of  thousands  of 
successful  classified  appliance 
advertisers,  this  CAM’s  point  is 
well  taken  and  the  matter  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  national  advertisers. 


Carl  J.  Woodruff 

Think  the  ad  cost  36c.  I  was, 
of  course,  pleased  with  the  low 
cost  results,  told  the  publisher 
all  about  it.  He  sensed  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  classified,  suf 
gested  that  maybe  I’d  like  to 
sell  it. 

“That  was  it.  Have  been  sell¬ 
ing  low  cost  classified  result! 
on  the  same  paper  ever  since. 
Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  make  the 
choice  again  ...  it  would  be 
the  same.” 

House  Directory 

Over  a  column  of  addition*! 
business  each  Sunday  plus  added 
convenience  for  home  hunters  u 
claimed  by  Lester  P.  Jenkinj 
who  has  instituted  an  “Opci 
House  Directory”  as  the  lead-o# 
feature  of  the  Sunday  classified 
section  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
T imes.  The  directory  runs  under 
a  two  column  heading  “Open 
Houses  Today — ”  and  contain! 
the  addresses  and  phone  num¬ 
bers  of  open  houses  which  are 
advertised  in  their  respective 
classifications.  Directory  listinp 
occupy  four  lines  each.  Mr. 
Jenkins  says  that  he  is  indebted 
to  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram  for 
important  elements  of  the  plan 
which  has  been  running  success¬ 
fully  now  for  several  months- 


BOATING  FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

THE  SOURCE  OF 
"BETTER  BOATING  FEATURES" 

REQUEST  RATES  AND  SAMPLES 

P.O.  BOX  1756,  CHURCH  ST.  STA.,  NEW  YORK  8.  N.  Y. 
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Freedom  from  complicated  mechanical 
linkages  puts  the  Linotype  Hydraquad- 
der  in  a  class  by  itself —preferred  in  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  composing  rooms  for 
its  simphcity. 

In  the  Hydraquadder,  continuously 
circulating  fluid  replaces  rollers,  levers, 
springs  and  other  linkages  for  vise  jaw 
motion.  That’s  why  the  Hydraquadder 
maintains  perfect  marginal  and  center¬ 
ing  accuracy  without  needing  any  ad¬ 
justments  or  maintenance  other  than 
periodic  lubrication. 


LINOTYPE  HYDRAQUADDER- BEST  BECAUSE  IT'S  SO  SIMPLE! 


Controlled  by  a  simple  knob,  or  elec¬ 
trically  by  push  buttons  and  automatic 
tape,  Hydraquadders  may  be  installed  on 
new  machines  at  the  factory  or  applied 
to  Linotypes  at  your  plant.  See  why  they 
are  rated  “best”;  ask  for  the  Hydraquad¬ 
der  booklet.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


LINOTYPE 
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homes,  they  hawk  them  on  the  at  the  company.  Then  they  all 

run  as  fast  as  they  can  ia 


street.  When  it  gets  to  be  late 
in  the  evening  and  these  boys  different  directions  to  sell  tlieit 
have  any  papers  left,  they  sell  papers.  It  is  really  quite  a  sight 
them  for  half  price  or  less.  «  «  * 


The  Asahi  Shimbun  and  the 
Japan  Times  were  the  two 
papers  we  visited  in  Toyko. 

The  Japan  Times  has  carrier- 
salesmen  who  deliver  the  papers 
just  like  home  with  a  central 
place  where  the  papers  are 
picked  up,  collections  at  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  subscriber,  and 
morning  and  evening  deliveiiei 
The  Asahi  Shimbun  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  between  five  and  sir 
million  papers  daily.  This  paper 
is  shipped  to  all  of  Japan. 


V  CkT*\T  /a  ■prAllTiri  Wj  rA'pIri  Manila,  Philippines.  I  visited 

V  dl  Y  /aI  UUllLl  W  U1  IQ  the  Manila  Times.  This  is  the 

largest  paper  here.  It  has  a 

When  Billy  Bevan  made  his  is  beautiful  with  marble  stairs  circulation  of  about  100,000. 
round-the-world  trip  as  goodwill  and  floors.  The  compositor  room  This  newspaper,  too,  is  very 
ambassador  for  Minnesota’s  and  press  rooms  are  spotless,  proud  of  its  colored  section.  I 
Centenary  he  jotted  down  some  They  have  brand  new  German  told  the  vicepresident  that  the 
observations  on  circulation  prac-  presses.  Their  reception  room  is  Star  and  Tribune  had  the  best 
tices  in  foreign  lands.  His  re-  beautiful.  colored  section  in  the  United 

port  to  M.  E.  Fisher,  circulation  ,  r»-  u  States.  He  insisted  that  the 

director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Business  for  Disabled  Vets  Milwaukee  paper  has  the  best 
and  Tribune,  makes  fascinating  Circulation  here  is  carried  color  section,  SO  to  solve  the 
reading.  out  much  like  it  was  in  France,  argument  he’s  going  to  sub- 

This  is  Billy’s  report  verba-  Newsboys,  as  they  are  called  scribe  to  the  paper  for  a  year, 
tim :  here  deliver  the  papers  to  news- 

stands.  Here  there  is  no  home 

delivery.  The  paprs  ai’e  mailed  Circulation  is  carried  on  much 
to  the  homes  here,  also.  Disabled  different  here  than  back  home, 
war  veterans  are  the  only  people  Only  about  10,000  copies  are 
allowed  to  own  and  operate  actually  delivered  by  carriers, 
newsstands  here.  They  are  They  receive  a  set  salary  a 
found  on  every  corner.  month.  The  newsboys,  as  they 


Paris,  France.  In  Paris  there 
are  about  12  papers,  the  Le 
Figaro  being  the  largest  and 
most  important. 

In  all  the  papers  of  Paris 
there  is  no  actual  home  delivery. 
The  paper  boys  who  range  in  age 
from  14-60  just  deliver  the 
papers  to  the  many  newsstands 
or  kiosks.  Here  a  job  of  deliver¬ 
ing  papers  is  a  life  long  profes¬ 
sion.  The  paper  boys  here  use 
bikes  and  have  set  sections  of 
the  city  to  cover. 

The  circulation  of  the  Le 
Figaro  is  over  one  million,  and 
out  of  this  150,000  copies  a  day 
are  mailed  directly  to  the  homes. 


Bombay,  India.  While  in  India  month, 
we  visited  two  newspapers,  the  *  ♦  * 

Indian  Express  and  the  Times  In  Okinawa,  the  circulation 
of  India.  Here  the  papers  are  of  the  newspapers.  Stars  and 
distributed  much  like  back  home.  Strijyes,  and  the  Okinawa  Times, 
The  newsboys  range  again  from  is  carried  on  much  like  back 
about  10  years  old  to  60  years  home.  The  newsboys  are  older, 
old.  being  students  at  the  Univer- 

The  morning  papers  are  de-  sity,  but  they  deliver  the  papers 
livered  right  to  the  homes.  Here  to  the  homes  by  bike  and  collect 
the  newsboys  line  up  right  at  weekly, 
the  company  and  they  pay  for  *  ♦  * 

the  papers  when  they  buy  them.  While  in  Korea  we  visited  the 
They  then  deliver  to  the  differ-  paper  the  Korean  Republic. 
ent  homes.  They  make  their  own  Here  the  average  age  of  a  news- 
arrangments  with  their  cus-  boy  is  about  11,  some  being  much 
tomers  so  they  may  get  paid  by  older  however.  Home  delivery  is 
the  week,  month,  or  day.  In  usually  carried  on  in  the  morn- 
the  afternoon,  they  line  up  again  ings.  During  the  afternoon  all 

and  pay  for  the  papers,  but  now  the  newsboys  line  up  in  a  long 

instead  of  delivering  them  to  the  line  and  get  their  papers  right 


Rome,  Italy.  In  Rome,  for 
some  reason,  it  is  unlawful  to 
have  carrier  salesmen  so  most 
of  the  papers  are  mailed  to  the 
homes  or  the  people  pick  them 
up  at  the  newsstands. 


Athens,  Greece.  While  we  were 
in  Athens  we  toured  the  news¬ 
paper  Katkimerini.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  influential 
paper  in  Athens.  The  building 


The  papers  of  Anchorage  are 
comparatively  small.  The  larg¬ 
est  paper,  the  Times  of  Anchor¬ 
age,  has  only  a  circulation  of 
18,000.  Here  the  carrier-sales¬ 
man  deliver  and  collect  just 
like  back  home. 

This  about  brings  you  up  to 
date  on  newspaper  circulation 
around  the  world.  I  still  think 
any  one  of  the  newspapers  I’ve 
seen  would  have  to  work  long 
and  hard  to  surpass  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  you’ve  built  up- 
None  of  them  has  anywhere  near 
the  scholarship  program  that 
you  have  pioneered. 
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Including  Metro's  idea 
packed  PLUS  BUSINESS, 
which  comes  with  every  edi¬ 
tion.  Write  us  or  ask  our 
representative  to  show  you 
these  other  proven  linage 
building  services: 

•  Mtire  Dcportfflent  Store  Service 

•  Foskien  Review  Service 
e  Greoter  Soles  Service 

•  Metro's  Spcciol  Sections 

•  Metro's  look  of  Heo4in(t 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supple- 
menlory  services  that  mean 
PLUS  BUSINESS  for  your 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  •  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS  -  ARCHITECTS 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG,  $.  C. 
41  East  42nd  Street  316  Studrt  Street  Montgomery  Bldg. 

Brochure  on  request  _  ; 
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;at  cloth»hg 
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CHAINS 


'  ceoth/ns 

EOR  /OCX 


FINDS  IT  WISE  AND  PROFITABLE 
TO  ALLOCATE 

I  91.5%’^ 

WjjSte  Jknndw  tinu^ 


■s  LEADING  ^ 

SPECIALTY  SHOP. 


IS  SCRANTON' 

fashion 


^  ,pcT  JEV/ELRY  stokc 

placed 

86.6%* 
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and  HERE  IS  HOW  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 
\  RETAILERS  ALLOCATE  THEIR  DAILY 
\  HEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  DOLLARS 
^  IN  SCRANTON! 


GEORGE  A.McDEYITT  COLINC.  Nafiona/RepresenMives»UewyDrKChicago,Philadeiphia,DehoHl05  Angeles 
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Dew  Urges 


Widespread 

Recruitment 


grams;  and  in  development  of 
curriculum  that  will  do  the  most 
good.” 


Starting 
right  on 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 


To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
adveitising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


mSPAPERHEWS 


Present  Activities 


New  Orleans 

A  positive  program  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  personnel 
shortage  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  was  advanced  by  Richard 
Dew,  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  here  recently. 

He  proposed: 

1.  NEA,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
other  trade  associations  might 
formulate  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  be  two-phased : 
first:  to  alert  newspapers  that 
they  do  have  a  serious  recruit¬ 
ment  program.  “It  may  only  be 
spoi'adic  today  or  confined  to 
certain  geographical  areas,  but 
it  is  continuing  to  grow  in  scope 
and  will  become  desperately 
serious  unless  something  is  done 
soon,”  second:  a  national  level 
program  designed  to  “sell”  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers, 
with  grade  schools 
through  college  level. 

Such  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  might  include:  kits  for 
distribution  to  newspapers,  kits 
for  teachers,  career  kits  and 
booklets  for  students,  scholar¬ 
ships,  merit  contests,  speeches, 
film,  news,  releases,  seminars, 
clinics,  etc. 

2.  State  and  regional  associa¬ 
tions  can  duplicate,  expand  and 
enlarge  on  these  same  sugges¬ 
tions  as  their  budget  and  scope 
of  infiuence  warrant.  “State  as¬ 
sociations  are  in  a  particularly 
good  spot  to  work  with  journal¬ 
ism  schools  in  recruiting  pro- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporfunities 


He  gave  examples  of  state 
newspaper  associations  doing 
things : 

Oregon:  a  committee  of  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Association 
suggests  to  journalism  schools 
they  place  more  accent  on  the 
business  side  of  journalism 
training  and  give  more  stature 
to  the  advertising  side  to  the 
strictly  news  side  students. 

In  Arizona  the  state  associa¬ 
tion  has  recently  resolved  that 
degrees  of  jouraalism  be  issued 
only  to  candidates  that  have 
passed  proficiency  exams  in  such 
fundamentals  as  spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation,  vocabulary  and  gram¬ 
mar. 

Florida  is  preparing  a  career 
booklet. 

California  has  named  college 
liaison  committees  to  work  with 
youth  and  their  journalism 
schools. 

Other  associations  like  ours 
in  Pennsylvania  operate  a  full 
time  employee  referral  bureau. 

“The  big  bulk  of  opportunity 
lies  with  the  individual  papers,” 
Mr.  Dew  said.  “Here  are  ideas 
collected  at  random  in  the  last 
few  days: 

“Sponsor  vocational  guidance 
and  career  day  programs  at 
your  local  high  schools; 

“Sponsor  a  journalism  clinic 
at  your  high  school; 

“Print  and  distribute  a  local 
career  booklet; 

“Hold  plant  tours; 

“Encourage  local  schools  to 
use  newspapers  as  classroom 
teaching  tools; 

“Publish  a  regular  school 
news  page. 

“Take  a  new  look  at  starting 
salaries.  If  yours  are  not  in 
line  with  competition,  raise  the 
minimums,  at  least.  If  you  can’t 
afford  higher  salaries,  charge 
more  for  your  product. 


Published  fertnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

15  Hoiniltoa  St.,  Sydney,  Anttroiln 


HEARS!  AWARD — Wallace  M.  Hughes,  left,  publisher  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  and  Jack  M.  Stenbuck,  right,  general  circulaties 
manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  stand  by  as  Robert  M.  Bradshaw,  sk- 
ond  from  left,  receives  a  plaque  from  Harold  G.  Kern,  general  managr 
of  Hearst  Newspapers.  Mr.  Bradshaw,  dubbed  Hearst  Circulator  of  the 
Year  1957,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  ''21  Club"  party  attended  by 
Hearst  executives.  He  also  received  a  $1,000  check. 


“Justify  higher  pay  rates  for  Group  Appoints 
journalism  grads  by  giving  them  o 
a  year  or  two  experience  credit  ^  uiaiors 
for  their  formal  education. 


“Hold  dinners,  seminars  and 
training  meetings  for  school 
superintendents,  supervisors  and 
teachers  that  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  advising  students  in 
career  selection.” 


Editor  Becomes 
Marine  Corps  Major 

Indianapolis 
Irving  Leibowitz,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  has  been  sworn  in 
as  a  Major  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

Recently  he  received  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
Indianapolis  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  A  week  later  he  was 
elected  president  of  Indiana 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


Canton,  Ohio 
New  circulation  managers 
have  been  appointed  for  three 
Brush-Moore  newspapers, 
follows : 

Ralph  Deshler  —  from  the 
East  Liverpool  Review  to  the 
Steubenville  Herald-Star,  re¬ 
placing  Walter  McCoy  who  is 
now  with  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Journal. 

Marvin  Roberts  —  from  the 
Salem  News  to  the  East  Liver¬ 
pool  Review. 

Lowell  Hoprich  —  from  press¬ 
room-stereotyper  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Salem  News, 


New  Press  Gallery 


Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  first  Press  Gallery  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  history  of  Man 
itoba’s  Legislature  has  been 
formed  with  a  membership 
13.  A1  Murray,  legislature  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  is  president.  Other  officers 
are  Len  Earl,  honorary  presi¬ 
dent;  Peter  Desbarats,  Winni¬ 
peg  Tribune,  vicepresident; 
Warner  Troyer,  Station  CKRC, 
secretary,  and  Allan  Bready, 
Station  CJOB,  treasurer. 


day  and  night  from  Hoe 


Call  CYpratc  2-2400,  N«w  York  City 


<sco,//m. 


910  Eacl  138th  StrMt  •  N«w  York  54,  N.Y. 


Encyclopedia  Gift 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
has  donated  24-volume  sets  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to 
the  Boys  Club,  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Center,  the  Children’s 
Home,  John  Tarleton  Institute, 
and  the  Williams-Henson  Home 
for  Boys. 
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This  week  millions  of  people  will  pick  up 

your  newspapers  and  discover  a  dramatic  message: 
an  inspiration  to 


Wake  Up 
and  Read! 


The  message  is  the  theme  of  National  Library  Week 

(March  16-22).  But  it  embraces  more  than  books.  It 
strikes  a  solid  blow  for  newspapers,  too. 

Said  Robert  U.  Brown  in  his  ^^Shop  Talk 
At  Thirty”  in  last  week's  Editor  &  Publisher, 
the  **Wake  Up  and  Read”  campaign  is  “an 
opportunity  for  newspapers  to  increase  The 
appetite  of  the  American  consumer  for  the 
printed  word.'  And  who  has  more  to  gain?” 


The  editors  of  NEA  Service  agree,  Mr.  Brown.  And  NEA  s 
full  service  clients  had  the  “appetizers” — a  special 
jumbo  page  with  by-lined  inducements  to  the  enchantments 
of  the  written  word  by  seven  top  literary  figures, 
all  knitted  together  with  Bruce  Biossat's  editorial  theme: 

I  “Each  day  the  American  newspaper  puts 

into  your  hands  thousands  of  words  which 
open  up  new  avenues  for  broader  living 
and  understanding.” 

NEA  is  proud  to  have  contributed  to  your  efforts 
to  wake  up  your  readers,  for  .  .  . 


The  Written  Word 
Is  YOUR  Business, 
and  OURS! 


7  first  read  about 

BLUE  CROSS  in  the  paper!'’ 


IT  WAS  through  their  news¬ 
papers  that  millions  of 
Americans  first  learned  about 
Blue  Cross.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Blue  Cross  movement, 
editors  and  writers  were  quick 
to  see  its  advantages.  They 
knew  the  need  for  a  program 
to  help  people  free  themselves 
from  the  ever-present  threat 
of  sudden  hospital  bills. 

Newspapermen  supported 
this  challenging  concept  of  a 
local,  volimtary,  business-like 
solution  to  the  problem.  They 
played  an  important  part  in 
getting  Blue  Cross  Plans  es¬ 


tablished  in  their  communities.  Blue  Cross  Association,  Inc., 
Today,  Blue  Cross  has  more  Dept.  931,  55  East  34th  St., 
than  55  million  members.  Time  New  York  16,  New  York. 
has  proved  the  soundness  and 
practicality  of  the  unique  Blue 

Cross  aim  —  to  give  help  in  Wj-pj  /T/J/l  Cf  ^ 

terms  of  hospital  care,  rather  m  / ii  t  §\  1 

than  dollar  allowances.  But  mJ  * 

there  is  a  job  to  be  done  in  fur¬ 
ther  extending  this  protection 
to  all  who  want  and  need  it. 

Blue  Cross  has  big  plans  for 
the  future — developments  that 
wiU  undoubtedly  be  of  interest 
to  you  and  your  readers.  For 

more  information,  send  for  a  HELPS  PAY  HOSPITAL  BILLS 

Blue  Cross  Press  Kit.  Write  to  th«  American  Hospital  Aaaociation 
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HELPS  PAY  HOSPITAL  BILLS 

*Blue  Cross  and  syrulwl  recistersd  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association 


“I  was  interested  in  the 

article  on  BLUE  SHIELD" 


ONE  of  the  most  unusual 
things  about  Blue  Shield 
is  the  way  members  feel  about 
it.  Belonging  to  Blue  Shield  is 
more  than  just  a  business  trans¬ 
action.  It’s  being  a  peirt  of  an 
important  organization. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is 
the  way  the  medical  profession 
stands  behind  the  local  Blue 
Shield  Plan.  Doctors,  through 
their  county  and  state  medical 
societies,  help  to  set  the  high 
standards  of  Blue  Shield  Plans. 
They  work  with  the  Plans  to 
provide  the  liberal  benefits 
editor  6i  PUBLISHER  for  March  1 


that  Blue  Shield  pays  for  mem¬ 
bers’  surgical,  medical  and 
maternity  care. 

Blue  Shield  is  like  a  partner¬ 
ship  of  patient  and  doctor— a 
free  and  voluntary  enterprise. 
Both  patient  and  doctor  bene¬ 
fit,  but  above  aU,  Blue  Shield 
benefits  the  community  by  fos¬ 
tering  a  continuaJly  improving 
standard  of  family  health. 

Thousands  of  new  members 
are  joining  Blue  Shield  each 
working  day.  Benefits  paid  out 
reached  a  record  high  last  year. 
For  complete  facts  on  Blue 

l,  1958 


Shield  progress,  send  for  a 
Press  Kit.  Blue  Shield  Commis¬ 
sion,  Dept.  931,  425  North 
Michigan,  Chicago  11,  III. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


hat  Part  Do  Branch  Stores 
Play  in  Today’s  Retailing?”  is  the 
title  of  a  24-page  booklet  just  is¬ 
sued  by  Fairchild’s  Business  Book 
Division.  Contains  list  of  over  600 
branch  stores  in  40  key  cities. 
Priced  at  $1.50  per  copy. 


Ralph  Jones,  midwestern  news  chief 
for  Fairchild  Publications,  is  on  a 
three-week  trip  to  Huntsville,  Ala., 
and  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  series  of  articles  for  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS.  Mr.  Jones  is 
working  with  Fairchild  stringers 
who  regularly  cover  the  missile- 
electronic  news  for  the  paper  at 
both  of  these  missile  centers. 


A  group  of  twelve  Spanish  re¬ 
tailers  and  wholesalers,  visiting 
this  country  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  paid  a  visit  to  Fairchild 
offices  last  week  for  a  discussion 
with  editors  concerning  fabric  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  U.  S.  as  it  relates 
to  their  own  problems. 


Jim  Baskin,  veteran  member  of 
Fairchild’s  Chicago  news  staff,  has 
authored  a  series  of  13  articles, 
currently  running  in  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD,  titled  “How  to 
Cut  .Alteration  Costs.”  Describes 
how  men’s  wear  stores  are  cutting 
busheling  costs  with  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment  and  methods. 


W.  D.  Williams,  general  manager 
of  MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  left 
last  week  on  an  extended  trip 
through  the  South,  visiting  ac¬ 
counts.  I^ter  in  the  month  he  will 
join  Perkins  H.  Bailey,  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  fashion  analyst,  who  is  re¬ 
porting  on  men’s  fashion  trends 
from  Florida  resort  cities. 


Ruth  Jacobs,  fashion  editor  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  was 
interviewed  recently  on  the  CBS 
program,  “This  Is  New  York,”  for 
her  authoritative  opinion  on  “The 
Chemise.”  The  nightly  broadcast 
features  experts  on  current  events 
in  industry. 


With  the  recent  abandonment  of 
fair  trade  pricing  by  leading 
appliance  manufacturers,  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  instituted 
a  new  daily  service  reporting  latest 
developments  in  the  fair  trade  pic¬ 
ture,  with  listings  of  electrical 
housewares  retail  prices  quoted  by 
top  stores  throughout  the  country. 
Provides  only  national  coverage  of 
fair  trade  developments  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Publisher!  of 


Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  New 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  New 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directorie 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Book 


Veteran  Denver 
Newsmen  Retire 

Denver 

Two  veteran  Denver  Post 
newspapermen  have  retired. 
They  are  Lawrence  Martin,  70, 
former  news  editor,  managing 
editor  and  associate  editor,  and 
Bruce  A.  Gustin,  71,  editorial 
writer  and  columnist. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  40  years  with 
the  Post,  missed  only  three  days 
work  because  of  illness.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  on  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Gazette  in  1907.  He 
worked  in  Cleveland  from  1909- 
1917,  then  joined  the  United 
Press  Washington  bureau  until 
1924  when  he  went  to  the  Post. 

Since  World  War  II,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  has  toured  Europe  and  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  cold  war,  displaced 
persons  camps,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  German  bonds  and  the 
Russian  peace  offensive. 

Mr.  Gustin,  a  Missouri  native, 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1906  with  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette.  He  later  worked  for 
the  Colorado  Springs  Telegraph 
and  Herald  as  a  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer.  He  joined  the  Post 
in  1918  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  o  * 

Mary  Lou  Eckner,  former 
Young  and  Rubicam  and  BBD&O 
staffer — ^to  display  ad  staff, 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News, 

«  *  * 

Jack  Greenlees,  “dean”  of 
the  Federal  beat  —  retired  from 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  staff  after  35  years. 

*  «  * 

Ron  Arnold,  sports  editor  of 
the  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal 
since  1949  —  to  the  Decorah 
(Iowa)  Journal  and  Public 
I  Opinion  as  news  and  editorial 
manager. 

*  *  * 

}  John  White,  with  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  news  staff 
seven  years  —  transferred  to 
the  sports  department  follow¬ 
ing  retirement  of  George  Bertz, 
sports  editor  emeritus. 

I  o  *  * 

Georgia  Daily,  formerly  with 
I  the  Texarkana  (Ark.-Tex.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette  —  to  public  relations 
staff  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
I  versity,  Dallas. 

*  *  * 

I  Donald  J.  Sterling,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  reporter  and 
feature  writer  since  1952  — 
promoted  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Scott,  copy  editor  and 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Malden 
,  (Mass.)  News  —  promoted  to 
1  assistant  editor. 


persona 


CURIOUS — Feature  writer  Jean  Dietrich  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star  wondered  what  made  her  vacuum  cleaner  work.  She  wound 
up  inside  a  giant  drum  at  the  ultra-modern  electricity  generating  plant. 
Her  story  and  illustrations  filled  a  page. 


David  Murray  —  to  religious 
news  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  News  and  Observer, 

♦  ♦  * 

George  Whittington  —  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Selma  (Ala.) 
Times-Joumal  news  staff  to 
handle  the  political  campaign 
of  A.  W.  Todd,  gubernatorial 
candidate. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Dowe  III,  formerly  with 
a  Leeds,  Ala.,  weekly  —  to  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
news  staff.  W.  A.  Patterson, 
police  reporter  —  resigned. 

*  e  * 

Calvin  Clyde  Jr.,  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Courier-Times  and  Tele¬ 
graph  —  elected  president  of 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  S.  B.  Whit- 
TENBURG,  AwionVZo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
Times. 

a  *  * 

M.  J.  Seeman,  national  ad¬ 

vertising  manager  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (S.  D.)  American-N ews 
—  to  advertising  director,  a 
new  post. 

*  « 

Bill  Robinson,  former  sports 
writer  with  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
sports  correspondent  for  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  —  to 
sports  editor  of  the  Marietta 
(Ohio)  Daily  Times. 

EDITOR  SC  PI 


Evjue  Foundation 

Madison,  Wis. 

William  T.  Evjue,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Capital  Times, 
is  forming  the  Evjue  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.  to  continue  to  give 
financial  support  to  charitable 
and  educational  interests  of 
himself  and  his  late  wife. 

*  «  * 

Sam  a.  McAdams  —  to  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  succeeding  G.  E. 
Killian  —  resigned  to  rejoin 
an  accounting  firm.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Adams  has  been  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  newspapers  and  af¬ 
filiated  enterprises  since  1946 
as  chief  accountant  and  general 
auditor. 

*  «  * 

Laura  Lee,  movie  critic,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  —  re¬ 
tires  May  1. 

*  «  * 

David  C.  Leavell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News  and 
Tribune  —  married  Feb.  14  to 
Mrs.  Pauline  Belew,  widow  of 
Homer  Belew,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Lane,  Council  Bluffs 
(Iowa)  Non-Pareil  —  president 
of  the  City  Editors  of  Iowa 
Newspapers. 
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Honored  by  YMCA 

Selma,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Raiford,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Selma  Times-Jour- 
nal,  was  singled  out  for  honors 
during  the  observance  of  the 
YMCA’s  100th  anniversary.  The 
organization  gave  her  a  plaque 
in  recognition  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  and  her  personal  support 
of  its  program. 


AP  Membership 
Executive  Named 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  appointed  Frank 
Wetzel  to  be  regional  member¬ 
ship  executive  with  headquarters 
at  Denver. 

Mr.  Wetzel,  who  joined  the 
AP  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1953, 
succeeds  James  Goldsmith.  Mr. 
Coldsmi^  has  been  transferred 
to  Chicago,  replacing  Jerry 
Sv/isher,  who  resigned  after 
being  on  sick  leave. 


1,467  Newsmen 
In  Who’s  Who 

Chicago 

Newspaper  executives  and 
gtaflfers  represent  nearly  3%  of 
the  50,645  men  and  women 
whose  biographical  sketches  are 
in  Vol.  30  of  Who’s  Who  in 
America.  There  are  924  news 
executives  and  543  writers  and 
editors  in  the  biennial  edition, 
a  total  of  1,467  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

When  Vol.  1  was  compiled  in 
1898  there  were  314  news  per¬ 
sonnel  listed  among  the  8,602 
biographees. 


g  Lou  Head,  formerly  suburban 

editor  of  the  Long  Beach 

(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 

■7 '  Telegram  —  to  Maui  corres- 

§  spondent  of  the  Honolidu  (T. 

0  .  H.)  Advertiser. 

f  ^  •  Redding,  Calif, 

if  Jambs  M.  Spain,  formerly  Larry  Coffin,  Redding  Record- 

with  the  Atlanta  New-spapers,  Searchlight,  took  first  and  sec- 
Inc.  classified  department  —  to  ond  place  awards  in  the  Sierra- 
the  Chattahoochie  Valley  (Ala.)  Cascade  Logging  Conference 
Times-News  advertising  staff,  forest  news  reporting  contest 
jr  -4  succeeding  Jerry  Staley  —  to  to  win  $450.  His  analysis  of 
dnev  is  so  staff  of  the  Maryville  timber  market  conditions  won 

idea  of  a  (Tenn.)  Times-News.  the  top  award.  A  story  on  the 

Indianapolis  *  •  ♦  cutting  of  the  Christmas  tree 

its  "Front  KENNETH  E.  SANDERS,  re-  received  the  second  award. 
April  5.  A  porter  and  deskman  for  the  Helen  Bottel,  Grants  Pass 
since  1926,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal-  (Ore.)  Courier,  won  third  place 

■respondent  j  Tribune  for  10  years  —  to  news  honors. 

Times  and  *  *  , 

”■  *  *  •  jjay  Thomas  —  appointed  ex- 

Thomas  Bradshaw,  day  news  ecutive  news  editor  of  the  De- 
rmer  Sun-  editor.  Associated  Press,  Phila-  troit  (Mich.)  Times.  A  member 
on  (Ohio)  delphia,  —  to  the  public  rela-  of  the  Hearst  paper’s  staff  for 
itor  of  the  tions  department  of  RCA,  Cam-  24  years  he  recently  supervised 
-  to  secre-  den,  N.  J.,  as  a  technical  writer,  the  redesign  of  its  format. 


John  M.  Gordon,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Free  Press,  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune  —  to  executive 
director  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba  Alumni  Association 
and  public  relations  assistant  to 
the  University  president. 


Kevin  A.  Leonard,  member 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  staff  in  New 
York  for  four  years  —  to  the 
new  position  of  regional  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  manager  of  the 
Midwest  edition,  Chicago.  Timo¬ 
thy  Layden,  over  two  years 
Journal  advertising  space  rep¬ 
resentative  in  San  Francisco  — 
to  regional  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  edition. 


McLennan  County  Texas 
&  Waco,  Texas  Spend 
$39,000,000 

for  Grocery  Store  Products. 


Charles  Earn  hart,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Dayton 
Newspapers,  Inc.  —  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Frank  Truxel  —  resigned 
to  enter  private  business. 


Kenneth  Barber  —  to  the 
newsroom  staff  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News, 
his  first  newspaper  job. 


Vivian  H.  Ingle,  former 
staffer  with  the  Columbia  (S. 
C.)  State,  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier,  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  at  Richmond  —  to 
Donald  Reck  —  to  the  copy  executive  director  of  the  South 
desk  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  Carolina  Alcoholic  Rehabilita- 
lllinois  State  Journal.  tion  program. 


Among  254  Texas  Counties  Waco  is  the 
10th  largest  city  (104,100  population) 
.  .  .  McLennan  county  is  the  11th  most 
populated  (141,900  population)  .  .  . 
McLennan  county  is  9th  in  grocery  store 
sales  .  .  .  McLennan  county  supports  262 
food  outlets  including  leading  chains 
such  as  Safeway,  A  &  P,  Piggly  Wiggly, 
H.  E.  Butt,  7  Eleven,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  Waco 
is  an  excellent  food  sales  promotion  test 
market  because  it’s  over  100  miles  away 
from  other  sales  influences  and  our 
people  buy  only  one  medium  every  day 
for  news  and  what  to  buy. 


Donald  Brod  —  new  reporter  George  B.  Casey  —  named 
for  the  Cortez  (Colo.)  Monte-  executive  editor  of  the  Spring- 
zuma  Valley  Journal.  field  (Ill.)  Illinois  State  Journal. 


Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradstreet  Jr.  John  P.  Thomson,  former  re- 
(the  former  Mary  Dietrich),  porter,  Middletown  (Conn.) 
woman’s  club  editor  of  the  Cin-  Press,  and  more  recently  news 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  since  editor,  Fairbanks  (T.  A.)  Daily 
1921  —  retired.  Her  successor  News-Miner  —  to  infomation 
is  Mrs.  Mae  Dearness,  long-  director  of  the  Alaska  Agricul- 
time  Enquirer  staffer.  tural  Extension  Service. 


The 

News  Tribune  &  Times  Herald 
Waco,  Texas 


William  B.  Gray,  news  edi-  Winifred  R.  Gauvreau  (Mrs. 
tor,  Osage  (la.)  Mitchell  County  Donald  Olyphant)  —  from  Suf- 
Press-News  —  to  enter  the  folk  (Va.)  News  Herald  to  edi- 
Church  Divinity  School  of  the  tor  of  magazine  published  by 
Pacific  in  September  to  study  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ne- 
for  the  Episcopal  ministry.  vada,  Reno. 
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_ Foreiff*  Dateline _ 

Romania’s 
Open;  News 
Hard  to  Get 

By  Carl  Hartman 

AP  Correspondent,  Budapest 

Bucharest 

Getting  into  Communist  Ro¬ 
mania  is  becoming  easier  for 
American  reporters  —  it’s  the 
little  you  discover  after  you  ar¬ 
rive  that’s  disappointing. 

In  recent  years  correspond¬ 
ents  have  found  Romanian  visas 
an  extremely  scarce  commodity. 
Now  Moscow  has  set  the  pace 
for  more  exchanges  with  the 
west  and  the  Romanians  are 
joining  in  the  drive  for  “closer 
cultural  relations.” 

But  there  just  isn’t  much  to 
write.  Officials  on  the  second 
level  are  cordial,  but  reticent  on 
major  political  questions.  Top 
level  people  are  not  readily 
available. 

Romania  is  a  country  where 
resistance  to  ruling  groups  has 
rarely  been  overt,  and  it  is 
Communist  policy  to  keep  any 
internal  conflict  as  far  from 
the  surface  as  possible.  So 
“hard”  news  tends  to  be  dull, 
and  if  anything  unofficial  is 
going  on,  a  western  reporter 
might  be  literally  the  last  per¬ 
son  to  hear  about  it. 

Foam  Rubber  Curtain 

“It’s  a  foam  rubber  curtain,” 
said  one  diplomat.  “You  may 
think  it  yields  at  one  point  or 
another,  but  it  always  bounces 
you  back.  You  look  at  your  data 
to  write  an  annual  report,  and 
you  find  it’s  just  like  the  re¬ 
port  you  wrote  the  year  be¬ 
fore.” 

The  diplomats,  of  course,  are 
just  as  hard  up  for  facts  as  re- 


We  wound  it  up  to  see  if  it 
would  really  run  .... 


New  Orleani'  Fomilies  like  If  Best! 


NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiona't  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


porters.  I  was  trying  to  check 
some  reports  with  one  of  them 
during  my  trip. 

“Well,”  he  said  reflectively, 
“everything  you  mention  has  a 
solid  basis  of  rumor.” 

The  Foreign  Ministry  is  eager 
to  have  the  big  western  agen¬ 
cies  station  correspondents  per¬ 
manently  in  Romania.  The  fact 
is,  though,  that  the  amount  of 
news  does  not  warrant  the  heavy 
expense.  At  the  comparatively 
favorable  new  exchange  rate  of 
12  lei  to  the  dollar,  a  good  meal 
at  the  Athenee-Palace  Hotel — 
where  the  regime  prefers  to 
have  westerners  stay  —  costs 
something  like  $8. 

At  this  writing  there  are  no 
resident  western  correspondents 
in  Bucharest.  There  are  fewer 
than  a  dozen  from  other  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  Tanjug,  the 


Harsh  Rules 
Hobble  Press 
In  Turkey 

By  Charles  Lanius 

International  News  liService 

Ankara 

Harsh  measures  imposed  by 
the  Turkish  Government  against 
the  press  are  threatening  to 
drive  some  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  out  of  existence. 

After  a  month  of  the  new, 
severe  controls,  a  poll  of  some 
of  the  country’s  leading  opposi¬ 
tion  and  independent  news¬ 
papers  shows  a  ruinous  cut  in 
advertising  revenues  and  a  seri- 


CartoonisVi  Jibe 
At  Officialdom  Costly 

Ankara 

A  Turkish  court  has  oidered 
the  opposition  newspaper  Vlut 
to  suspend  publication  for  two 
months  and  has  sentenced  itj 
cartoonist  to  jail  for  printing 
anti-government  cartoons. 

Artist  Halim  Buyukoulut  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  and  two 
months  in  jail  and  fined  21,666 
Turkish  lira  ($7,735).  One  of 
his  cartoons  showed  a  string  of 
cars  climbing  a  mountain  fol¬ 
lowing  one  entitled  “Top-Chief.” 
This  car  —  being  fueled  with 
dollars  poured  down  a  funnel- 
had  one  wheel  over  the  precipice. 
It  was  an  attack  on  government 
economic  policy. 
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Yugoslav  agency,  has  stationed 
a  representative  there  in  recent 
weeks. 

The  official  agency,  Agerpress, 
is  a  branch  of  the  goverament. 
It  has  exchange  agreements 
with  AFP,  the  French  news 
agency,  and  Reuters  as  well  as 
with  the  agencies  of  Commu¬ 
nist  countries. 

Newspapers  also  follow  the 
Communist  pattern. 

As  in  other  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia  itself,  there  is  no  overt 
censorship.  Correspondents  are 
watched  closely,  however,  and 
the  Foreign  Ministry  asks  to 
be  notified  of  any  trips  they 
want  to  make,  since  some  areas 
are  closed.  There  is,  of  course, 
always  the  threat  of  expulsion 
hanging  over  any  foreigner. 


ous  drop  in  circulation  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  30  percent  across 
the  board. 

The  squeeze  on  the  already 
tight  controls  over  the  Turkish 
press  began  on  Jan.  1,  after  the 
Government  rammed  through 
decrees  regulating  all  advertis¬ 
ing  and  allocation  of  newsprint. 
The  new  controls  give  Premier 
Adnan  Menderes’  government  a 
stranglehold  on  every  publisher. 

The  decree  stipulates  that  all 
advertisements,  from  full-page 
domestic  and  foreign  advertise¬ 
ments  to  classified  ads  and  birth, 
marriage  and  death  announce¬ 
ments,  must  be  channeled 
through  a  new  government 
agency  which  determines  in 
which  publication  they  should 
be  placed. 


3  Foreign  Newsmen 
Assigned  to  U.S. 


Washington 

Newspapermen  from  Austria, 
Turkey  and  Japan  have  been 
booked  for  temporary  work  in 
the  United  States  under  the 
State  Department’s  exchange 
program.  The  assignments  are: 

Wilhelm  Schaup- Weinberger, 
chief  of  the  local  news  section  of 
the  Salzburger  Nachrichten,  to 
the  Post  Herald  and  Raleigh 
Register  at  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

Umit  Atay,  columnist  for 
Anatolia  News  Agency,  Istan¬ 
bul,  to  the  St,  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Hisatoki  Kuroki,  political  re¬ 
porter  of  Kyodo  News  Service, 
Tokyo,  to  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean. 


‘Welcome’  Edition 


Quotas  on  Revenue 


A  32-page  special  issue  “Wel¬ 
come  in  Austria”  was  published 
by  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zei- 
tung  und  Her  old  as  part  of  its 
March  9  edition. 


The  agency,  called  the  Union 
Official  Company,  Ltd.,  also  de¬ 
termines  proportions  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  sets  the  rate  of 
payment.  The  advertiser  no 
longer  has  the  right  to  select 
the  publication  in  which  he  de¬ 
sires  to  advertise  nor  can  he 
deal  directly  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  choice. 

Publishers,  already  strait- 
jacketed  by  press  laws  restrict¬ 
ing  freedom  of  expression,  ink 
and  the  size  of  newspapers 
which  are  limited  to  only  eight 
pages  find  themselves  in  a 
position  of  having  to  yield  to 
the  political  pressures  of  Pre¬ 
mier  Menderes’  ruling  Democrat 
Party  or  being  forced  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  Government  now 
has  the  power  to  withold  ad¬ 
vertising  from  opposition  and 
independent  newspapers  and 
shunting  it  to  Democrat  Party 
newspapers  and  the  segment  of 
the  press  which  is  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  regime. 

Originally,  the  government 
set  quotas  for  each  paper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.  One  inde¬ 


pendent  paper  which  had  > 
revenue  of  about  200,000  Turk¬ 
ish  lira  a  month  (about  $71,500) 
was  cut  to  115,000  lira  monthly. 
A  prominent  opposition  paper’s 
ads  were  reduced  from  172,006 
to  a  quota  of  85,000  lira  month¬ 
ly.  A  small  paper  was  reduced 
from  20,000  to  7,500  lira — and 
was  forced  to  fire  six  of  its 
staffers. 

A  second  decree  forbids  pub¬ 
lishers  from  purchasing  and 
procuring  newsprint  from  any 
source  except  the  government 
“Paper  Division.”  This  agency 
decides  which  publications  are 
entitled  to  newsprint  allotments 
and  arbitrarily  fixes  the  price 
and  the  amount  to  be  allocated 
to  each  newspaper,  magazine  or 
periodical. 

The  Government’s  only  excuse 
for  these  extraordinary  and  die 
tatorial  measures  is  that  they 
are  necessary  and  part  of  a 
campaign  to  reduce  prices  and 
halt  a  run-away  inflation  that 
is  plaguing  Turkey.  The  oppoai' 
tion  People’s  Republican  Party 
claims  this  is  only  an  alibi  to 
cover-up  Premier  Menderes’ 
vengeful  desire  to  completely 
destroy  that  part  of  the  press 
which  opposed  him  in  the  0^ 
tober  national  elections. 

So  far  opposition  newspapers 
have  been  getting  small  amounts 
of  newsprint  in  driblets,  but 
only  enough  to  keep  them  going 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  One 
opposition  paper’s  circulation 
was  reduced  to  75,000  from 
between  85,000  and  100,000 
daily.  A  small  newspaper  was 
forced  to  cut  from  20,000  to 
10,000  a  day. 


Sindlinger  Data 

The  New  York  Mirror  has 
signed  an  agreement  for  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  Sindlinger  newfr 
paper  data  for  the  Greater  New 
York  Market. 
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Bringing  the  master  to  the  multitude  I 

The  list  of  tournament  champions  who  have  been  helped  hy  Tommy 
Armour  is  an  impressive  one.  But  who  can  estimate  or  appraise  the 
improvement  which  Armour  has  brought  to  the  game  of  Joe  and 
Doe  Duffer  through  his  syndicated  column.  Play  Better  Golf? 

Golfers  everywhere,  by  thousands,  continue  to  clip  his  instruction 
gems  from  the  newspapers.  Others  clamor  to  have  the  articles  put  out 
in  booklet  form. 

Tommy’s  new  series  starts  April  6th— three  times  a  week.  As  in  the 
past,  they  will  be  capsule-nuggets  of  sound  technique,  presented  in 
simple  text  and  easy-to-understand  illustration. 

Wire  or  phone  order  today  for  Play  Better  Golf,  by  Tommy  Armour. 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

O  News  Building,  New  York 

oynaicaie,  inc.^  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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International 
Congress  Set 
For  Tokyo 

By  C.  Langelaan 

Paris 

The  11th  Congress  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  and  Editors 
(F.I.E.J.)  will  take  place  this 
year  in  Japan,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  Newspaper 
Publishers  and  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  Congress 
will  gather  in  Tokyo  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  4.  The  opening 
session  will  be  held  Thursday, 
June  5,  and  the  last  will  take 
place  Saturday,  June  7. 

Among  the  principal  items  to 
be  discussed  will  be:  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  accrediting  advertising 
agencies  (D.  C.  Ward,  Great 
Britain);  telecommunications 
(Dr.  Karl  Sartorius,  Switzer¬ 
land)  ;  newsprint  (Robert  Sal¬ 
mon,  France) ;  freedom  of  the 
press  (J.  Bourquin,  Switzer¬ 
land)  ;  technical  progress  and 
labor  problems  (l^bert  Holm- 
berg,  Denmark);  newspaper 
sales  promotion  (H.  Masson- 
Forestier,  France) ;  activities  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (Charles 
McCahill,  USA). 

There  will  be  a  number  of 
papers  read,  among  them  one 
on  the  free  press  in  the  Far 
East,  its  special  conditions  of 
existence  (Shintaro  Ryu,  Ja¬ 
pan)  ;  and  organization  of  the 
Japanese  press  and  otner  means 


of  information  (Nagataka  Mu- 
rayma,  Japan). 

The  Congress  will  be  presided 
over  by  Tommaso  Astarita 
(Italy).  Claude  Bellanger,  Sec¬ 
retary  General,  will  present  a 
report  on  the  Federation’s  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  Congress  will  be  followed 
by  a  week’s  trip  from  Tokyo  to 
Osaka. 

«  *  * 

Honoring  the  Reader 

The  gentle  reader  —  after  all, 
he  means  something  to  the  news¬ 
paper  —  was  honored  recently 
by  Teckbote,  published  in  Kirch- 
heim,  Wurtemberg,  Germany. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  125th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  newspaper’s 
foundation  a  statue  was  erected 
“to  the  reader.”  It  showed  a 
reader,  seated,  deeply  engrossed 
in  his  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Legion  Honor 

Marcel  Stijns,  president  of  the 
of  the  International  Federation 
of  Journalists  and  director  of 
Het  Laatste  Nieuws,  of  Brussels, 
is  on  the  latest  French  honors 
list.  The  rank  of  Officer  of  the 
Legion  d’Honneur  was  conferred 
on  him. 

*  *  * 

Small  Ads  Preferred 

“Regie  Presse  Informations” 
has  published  an  interview  with 
an  important  dealer  in  second 
hand  cars.  “We  have  tried  radio 
and  even  cinema  screen,  but 
have  gone  back  to  press  adver¬ 
tising,”  said  the  dealer  in  ques¬ 
tion.  “We  are  not  selling  a  model 
or  a  series  but  a  particular  car 
whose  price  and  condition  will 
suit  some  one  buyer.  Only  the 
press,  and  particularly  the 
classified  ads,  are  suitable.” 
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serves  its  readers  and  advertisers 
with  these  SERVICE  NUMBERS  ... 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

Published  in  February 

ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUES 

Published  last  two  Saturdays  in  April 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 

Published  last  Saturday  in  July 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  NOS. 

Published  first  two  issues  in  June 

THE  MARKET  GUIDE 

Published  during  November  each  year 

For  complete  information  on  these  servico 
numbers,  and  advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 


Suite  1700  •  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Munich  Uses 
Ex-GI  to  Win 
U.S.  Guests 

At  least  30  U.  S.  newspapers 
have  carried  local  interviews  in 
the  last  few  weeks  with  a  U.  S. 
newspaperman  who  now  is  a 
columnist  on  a  West  German 
newspaper  in  Munich. 

Frank  Gordon,  bom  at  Gro¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  his  beautiful 
blonde  wife,  Patricia,  bom  in 
North  Miami,  Fla.,  are  ending 
a  goodwill  tour  of  this  country 
for  the  ancient  city  of  Munich, 
which  is  celebrating  its  800th 
anniversary  this  Summer.  They 
have  visited  Boston,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee,  Denver,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas, 
Atlanta,  Richmond,  Charlotte, 
Baltimore  and  New  York  and 
are  going  to  Havana  and  Nas¬ 
sau. 

Mr.  Gordon  wrote  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  while  at¬ 
tending  Boston  University.  He 
was  an  infantry  captain  in  the 
war,  liked  Munich  and  settled 
there.  His  column,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “a  combination  of 
Walter  Winchell,  Ed  Sullivan 
and  Duncan  Hines,”  is  the  only 
English-language  feature  in 
Abendzeitung,  a  tabloid  daily 
with  100,000  circulation,  owned 
by  Sunndentsche  Zeitung,  one 
of  West  Germany’s  most  influen¬ 
tial  newspapers  with  250,000 
circulation. 

Munirh-Co-Round 

The  American  writes  screen 
plays  for  the  movie  studios  in 
Munich  and  writes  European 
features  for  Variety,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  world  trade  paper. 
His  newspaper  column  is  called 
“Munich-Go-Round,”  also  the 
title  of  a  guidebook  he  authored. 
His  four-year-old  column  pro¬ 


vides  the  American  colony  of 
80,000  and  others  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  entertainment,  sight¬ 
seeing  and  cultural  events  in 
Munich.  It  warns  GIs  about  the 
danglers  of  vice  joints. 

“I’m  surprised  that  U.  S. 
newspapers  feel  it  is  important 
to  tell  their  readers  that  small¬ 
town  Munich  news  can  be,  for 
instance,  smalltown  Dallas 
news,”  remarked  Mr.  Gordon. 
“European  nev/spapermen  are 
not  as  gracious  and  are  more 
incisive  than  their  fellows  in 
the  U.  S.  All  newspapers  are 
interested  in  how  Americans  are 
liked  in  Europe  and  what  living 
costs  are  there.  Incidentally,  I 
have  been  shocked  at  the  high 
prices  here.” 

Mr.  Gordon  said  his  wife  con¬ 
tributes  the  women’s  angle  to 
his  column  and  is  his  strongest 
critic  and  censor. 

The  tour  to  publicize  the  120 
special  functions  to  celebrate 
convivial  old  Munich’s  birthday 
was  aided  by  John  J.  O’Leary 
&  Co.,  public  relations  firm 
which  has  offices  in  New  York 
and  Munich  and  handles  the 
Munich  public  relations  in  this 
country.  Mr.  O’Leary  is  a 
former  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter. 


Houma  Courier  Wins 
Cup  for  Excellence  » 

New  Orleans 
The  Houma  Courier  took 
highest  honors  in  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association’s  annual  com¬ 
petition.  Second  place  for  all- 
around  awards  went  to  the 
Franklin  Banner  Tribune  and 
third  to  the  Colfax  Chronicle. 

A  special  award  for  commu¬ 
nity  service  was  given  to  Miaa 
Florence  Blackburn,  managing 
editor  of  the  Franklin  Banner 
Tribune  by  the  Baton  Rouge 
alumnae  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

In  competition  with  weeklies 
and  dailies,  the  Houma  Courier 
won  the  Shreveport  Times  Cup 
for  general  excellence.  The 
Houma  Press  was  second  and 
Eunice  News  was  third. 

Eddie  Jackson,  Thibodaui,  * 
was  elected  president  of  LPA. 


United  Press 

THE  3-iOR-1  SERVICE 
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•  World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


Selling  Radio  Station  I 

Miami,  Fla.  | 
Biscayne  TV  Corp.  is  divest-  I 
ing  itself  of  radio  station  WCKR  L 
in  a  sale  to  Sun  Ray  Drug  I 
Company  for  $800,000.  Biscayne,  | 
which  operates  WCKT  (TV), 
is  owned  jointly  by  principals  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  Miami 
News  with  Niles  Trammell, 
former  NBC  president.  WCKR 
was  formerly  WIOD,  the  Miami  ^ 
News’  radio  outlet.  * 
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Interested  In  Increasing  Lineage- 
And  Serving  Your  Community,  Too? 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  Offers  Unique  Advertising 
Service  To  Local  Churches  And  Newspapers. 


America  needs  to  rebuild  spiritual  bulwarks  against  the  uncertainties  of  a 
troubled  world.  To  this  end  and  to  reaffirm  Baptist  ideas,  we  make  avail¬ 
able  to  individual  Southern  Baptist  churches,  or  groups  of  churches,  two 
series  of  mats  designed  for  newspaper  use. 

We  encourage  these  churches  to  run  these  series  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  their  own  local  newspapers.  We  likewise,  welcome  the  efforts 
of  local  newspapers  to  help  us  familiarize  Southern  Baptist  churches  with 
the  value  of  these  messages. 

We  feel  that  this  plan  enables  newspapers  to  perform  a  vitally  needed 
service  in  their  communities,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  increase  lineage  as  well.  If  you  agree,  you 
can  obtain  full  information  by  filling  in  the  coupon  below. 
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You  Don’t  Have  to  ‘Die’ 
When  You’re  Drafted 


By  Sfc.  Charles  A.  Dodson 


In  the  “Lead  All”  forward  to 
his  new  book,  “Never  a  Shot  in 
Anger,”  Col.  Barney  Oldfield, 
director  of  information  services 
for  the  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command,  says:  “Today  a  great 
effort  is  put  into  destroying  the 
anonymity  of  those  who  really 
fight  the  battles  —  and  die  in 
them.” 


Many  stories  coming  out  of 
the  vast  effort  of  World  War  II 
has  led  the  public  to  the  erro¬ 
neous  belief  that  the  Army  in- 
varibly  places  the  round  peg  in 
the  square  hole — the  office  man¬ 
ager  becomes  a  mechanic  and  the 
ex  circus  roustabout  winds  up  as 
personnel  sergeant  major. 

It  just  isn’t  so,  and  wasn’t  so, 
except  in  rare  instances. 


newspaperman  you’ve  learned  to 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open 
and  just  because  you’re  no 
longer  on  your  beat  or  behind 
your  typewriter  is  no  reason  to 
close  them  to  opportunity.  While 
in  training  during  World  War 
II,  Marion  Hargrove,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  ex-soldier,  took  all  the 
old  Army  gags  (many  of  them 
doubtless  chestnuts  when 
Caesar’s  legions  marched  into 
Gaul)  and  parlayed  them  into 
the  all-time  best-seller,  “See 
Here,  Private  Hargrove.” 


Don’t  Be  Modest 


One  of  the  first  items  on  the 
agenda  once  you  arrive  at  the 
reception  center  is  your  trip 
to  C&A,  classification  and  as¬ 
signment,  where  your  future  job 
in  the  Army  is  usually  deter¬ 
mined.  And,  brother,  it’s  no 
place  to  be  modest  about  your 
talents.  If  you  write  news, 
sports  or  features,  cartoon  or 
handle  a  graphic,  the  Army  will 
very  probably  try  to  find  a  job 
for  you  in  one  of  its  public  in¬ 
formation  or  unit  newspaper 
offices,  photo  labs  or  recruiting 
stations.  The  better  you  are  at 
your  related  civilian  job,  the 
better  your  chances  of  place¬ 
ment. 


First  things  first,  though. 
Whether  the  young  draftee  is 
a  physicist  or  ploughboy  he  must 
take  basic  infantry  training — 
at  least  eight  weeks  of  it — ^but 
that  needn’t  throw  you.  As  a 


ern  Army  you’ll  find  your  train¬ 
ing  company  first  sergeant  often 
“snowed  under”  with  a  load  of 
paper  work  and  laboring  over 
it  long  after  retreat  has  sounded. 
Now  you  can  handle  a  type¬ 
writer,  if  only  with  two  fingers, 
so  why  not  drop  into  the  orderly 
room  and  politely  offer  to  give 
him  a  hand  with  some  of  his 
reports  ?  The  “new  Army” 
doesn’t  allow  him  to  bite  your 
head  off  and  it’s  ten  to  one  that 
he’ll  welcome  you  with  some 
enthusiasm  and  prove  himself 
pretty  human  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  when  the  job  is  wrapped 
up. 


Information  School 


Whether  you’re  cub  reporter 
or  hot-shot  from  the  slot,  at 
C&A  is  the  time  to  state  your 
desire  to  attend  the  Army  In¬ 
formation  School  at  Fort  Slo¬ 
cum,  N.  Y.  It  w'on’t  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  you’ll  learn  some 
things  never  taught  in  J-school. 
The  faculty  has  long  made  it 
a  practice  to  encourage  and 
adopt  worthwhile  suggestions 
from  the  student,  whether  he  be 
buck  private  or  bird  colonel. 

If  you’re  lucky  enough  to  be 
included  in  a  quota  for  the 
school,  you’ll  emerge  after  eight 
weeks  with  the  MOS  (military 
occupation  specialty)  number  of 
741  and  will  subsequently  find 
yourself  grinding  out  copy  at 
any  post,  camp  or  station  from 
Pusan  to  Berlin. 

If,  however,  the  quotas  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  filled  at  the  time, 
don’t  give  yourself  up  to  being 
a  filing  clerk  or  becoming  an 
apprentice  cook.  You  got  your 
first  “beat”  by  a  bit  of  brash¬ 
ness  so,  within  reason  and  using 
your  fine  sense  of  timing,  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  your  initiative. 

Here’s  one  way:  In  the  mod¬ 


UNIVERSAL^  UNITUBE^  DEK-A-TUBE 


Post  Newspapers 


That’s  your  opportunity.  Most 
post  newspapers  run  columns 
of  unit  news  similar  to  the  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joe  Brown  took  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Smith”  items  found  in 
weekly  newspapers.  Usually  this 
weekly  news  summary  is  just 
another  chore  for  the  topkick 
or  his  company  clerk.  The  job’s 
yours,  on  your  own  time  of 
course,  for  the  asking  and  if 
you  can’t  find  enough  news  and 
features  in  your  199  buddies  to 
put  your  outfit  on  the  map  (and 
at  the  same  time  bring  your¬ 
self  to  the  attention  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  public  information 
officer)  you  might  as  well  go 
on  obits  when  you’re  discharged. 

But  suppose  you  still  haven’t 
landed  a  permanent  writing  as¬ 
signment  and  are  ordered  over¬ 
seas?  Don’t  give  up  because 
you’re  shipped.  Some  of  the 
best  opportunities  lie  at  foreign 
stations.  Units  are  more  widely 
dispersed  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  and  your  chances  are  ex¬ 
cellent  to  land  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  Service  or 
as  a  stringer  for  both  your  divi¬ 
sion  newspaper  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

After  finishing  basic  training, 
and  perhaps  some  specialist 
school,  you  will  be  placed  in 
“pipeline”  status.  That  is,  you 
are  subject  to  transfer  to  any 
station  in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad 
where  the  Department  of  the 
Army  says  you’re  needed.  Al¬ 
ways  on  the  lookout  for  each 
other.  Army  public  information 
officers  and  newspaper  editors 
will  alert  a  colleague  in  Frank¬ 
furt  or  Tokyo  that  a  likely  pros¬ 
pect  is  en-route  to  his  area  and 
may  be  had  for  a  writing  job. 


Standard  Test 


style,  the  stories  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  Deluge  and  one  or  two 
other  events.  If  the  youngster 
produces,  the  captain  goes  to 
work  trying  to  effect  a  news 
writing  assignment  for  him. 
Captain  Hamrick  will  write  the 
PIO  of  his  next  station  that  a 
good  prospect  is  being  assigned 
to  his  command  and  recommend 
an  interview  if  the  PIO  con¬ 
cerned  is  short-handed. 

Other  PIOs  followed  the  same 
placement  procedure. 

You’d  better  be  pretty  sharply 
pressed  and  shined  when  you 
go  up  for  such  an  interview— 
the  Army  reporter  is  frequently 
in  the  public  eye  and  neatness 
is  a  “must”  at  all  times.  And  if 
you  don’t  produce  once  you  land 
the  job,  you  won’t  last  long — ^no 
longer  than  you  would  with  a 
tough  city  editor. 

If  you  enter  the  Army  with 
a  negative  attitude  you  will  gain 
little,  personally,  from  you  tour 
of  duty.  If,  however,  you  re¬ 
solve  to  show  the  Army  that 
you  can  be  of  help,  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  and  the  contacts 
made  will  be  of  untold  value. 
To  back  this,  I  could  cite  the 
“graduates”  of  the  Fort  Dix 
public  information  office  and  the 
Fori  Dix  Post,  our  soldier  news¬ 
paper,  who  are  now  in  news¬ 
paper  and  public  relations  wort 

Should  you,  after  giving  the 
Army  a  try^  decide  that  you 
might  want  to  make  it  a  career, 
the  incentives  are  there.  The 
Army  is  setting  up  a  career  field 
for  information  officers,  and  en¬ 
listed  men  advance  in  rank  at 
about  a  par  with  those  in  other 
military  fields. 

Don’t  get  the  idea,  however, 
that  this  was  written  to  show 
you  how  to  grab  yourself  a 
two-year  sinecure  while  in  the 
Army.  We  need  your  talents 
and  as  an  Army  newsman  you’ll 
likely  put  in  longer  hours  than 
you  did  in  civil  life — ^but  you’ll 
be  doing  the  job  you  like  best 
and,  we  guarantee,  learning 
more  about  it. 


nd 
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Processing  of  Color 
Shown  in  Display 


Captain  Tom  Hamrick,  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer  at  Fort 
Dix,  N.  J.,  has  a  standard  test 
for  a  soldier  who  comes  look- 
by  the  Post  to  acquaint  adver- 
ing  for  an  Army  writing  slot. 
He  shows  him  to  a  typewriter 
and  has  him  write,  newspaper 


Washington 
“How  Color  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  is  Pro¬ 
duced,”  a  special  exhibit  set  up 
by  the  Promotion  Department, 
illustrates  the  steps  by  which 
a  color  transparency  is  processed 
through  various  departments  for 
publication  in  the  newspaper. 

A  photo  of  a  Washington 
blaze  which  appeared  on  page 
one  Feb.  20  is  used  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  display  which  is 
part  of  the  continuing  program 
tisers  and  readers  with  news¬ 
paper  color. 
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John  GrifRn 


The  Associated  Press 
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These,  Too,  Are  Part  of  The 


CANGER  PATIENTS  are  treated  at  the  new  800-bed  Talmadge  Memorial  Hospital  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  by  the  Van  de  Graaf  X-ray  generator. 
It  transmits  X-rays  of  two-million-volt  intensity  and  is  one  of  few  in  the  nation. 
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South’s  Growth! 


Dixie's  economic  rate  of  advancement  has  outpaced  the 
nation  as  a  whole  since  World  War  II.  This  is  reflected  by  bank 
deposits,  wholesale  and  retail  sales,  electric  power  produced 
and  other  indicators. 

New  and  important  strides  in  education,  research  and 
culture — less  heralded  forms  of  development — have  also  kept 
abreast  of  the  South's  bounding  economic  gains. 

To  pace  the  growth  patterns  in  their  areas,  the  four  in¬ 
vestor-owned  affiliates  of  The  Southern  Company  are  constant¬ 
ly  expanding  their  power  facilities — anticipating  the  needs  of 
industry,  business,  farms  and  homes. 

The  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century  belongs  to  the  South ! 


A  PRESENT-DAY  BEAUTIES  in  ante-beUum 
costumes  pose  amidst  the  celebrated  azaleas  in  early 
spring  at  ^llingrath  Gardens,  near  Mobile,  Alabama. 
Open  the  year  around,  the  famed  Gardens  have  been 
viewed  by  millions  who  find  many  tourist  attractions 
in  Dixie! 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMPANY 


ATLANTA  •  1330  W.  PEACHTREE  STREET 
BIRMINGHAM  •  600  N.I8  TH  STREET 


Broadcasters  Discuss 
Editorials  on  Air 


The  subject  of  editorializing 
in  broadcasting  was  discussed 
by  two  television  industry 
leaders  last  week  before  the 
Radio  and  Television  Executives 
Society  in  New  York. 

Speakers  were  Sig  Mickelson, 
vicepresident  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  and 
general  manager  of  CBS  News, 
and  Ralph  Renick,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  news,  WTVJ, 
Miami,  Fla.,  who  on  last  Sept. 
2  began  a  daily  television  edi¬ 
torial. 

“We  at  CBS  News  believe 
that  broadcasters  have  the  right 
to  editorialize,  and  that  they 
should  give  serious  thought  to 
exercising  it,”  said  Mr.  Mickel¬ 
son. 

Many  Problems 

He  reported  that  CBS  actual¬ 
ly  has  broadcast  only  three  net¬ 
work  editorials  in  eight  years 
because  of  complex  and  varied 
problems. 

“The  first  of  these  problems 
is  legal  in  nature,”  he  explained. 
“One  of  the  regulations  set 


down  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  is  an  ad¬ 
monition  to  maintain  ‘fairness 
and  balance,’  particularly  with 
respect  to  all  issues  involving 
controversy.  It  is  perfectly  ob¬ 
vious,  I  think,  that  we  cannot 
maintain  fairness  and  balance 
if  we  permit  ourselves  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  expressing  opinions  on 
any  topic  we  might  choose 
without  erecting  substantial 
safeguards  and  adhering  rigidly 
to  self-imposed  requirements, 
most  important  of  which  is 
making  provision  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  be  heard. 

“Second  is  the  relationship  of 
network  to  affiliated  stations. 
Affiliated  stations  are  complete¬ 
ly  autonomous,  both  by  desire 
of  station  management  and  by 
law.  No  network  can  be  so  un¬ 
thinking  as  to  presume  it  can 
set  editorial  policy,  not  only  for 
itself  but  for  its  affiliated  sta¬ 
tions  as  well. 

Neglected  Right 

“The  third  of  the  restrictive 
forces  is  that,  historically  speak¬ 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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ing,  we  have  little  precedent  for 
editorializing.  One  reason  is  our 
own  timidity.  This  raises  a  real 
question:  Have  we  delayed  so 
long  in  exercising  our  editorial 
right  that  we  will  be  unable 
now  to  establish  ourselves  as 
legitimate  editorialists  and  leg¬ 
itimate  leaders  of  public 
opinion? 

“Finally,  from  the  mechanical 
point  of  view,  there  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  question  of  how  we  editor¬ 
ialize.  Do  we  permit  our  news 
broadcasters,  analysts,  an¬ 
nouncers  or  commentators  to 
editorialize  on  their  own  or  do 
we  reserve  the  editorializing 
right  to  management? 

“Since  we  must  be  bound  by 
the  ‘fairness  and  balance’  clause, 
how  do  we  accommodate  the  op¬ 
position  point  of  view?” 


discussion  that  10  stations  in 
the  U.  S.  are  broadcasting  edi- 
torials  although  some  are  not 
on  a  daily  basis. 

*  *  * 

Broadcasters’  Choice 

Baltimou 

The  decision  to  editorialize  or 
not  is  up  to  individuxil  broad¬ 
casters,  Warren  Baker,  genertl 
counsel  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission,  told  a 
group  of  325  radio-TV  officials, 
educators  and  civic  representa¬ 
tives  in  Baltimore  last  week. 

Mr.  Baker  spoke  at  the  Balti¬ 
more  Conference  on  Local  Public 
Service  Programming  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

“It  is  not  our  responsibility 
to  devise  your  programming.  It 
is  yours,”  he  said. 


Hartford  Experiment 


Management’s  Right 


He  reported  that  a  CBS- 
owned  station.  WHCT,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  on  March  2  began 
Sunday  15-minute  broadcasts  of 
editorials  and  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  watched  with  inter¬ 
est.  The  experiment  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  local  topics  or  topics 
of  local  concern. 

Mr.  Renick  described  five 
years  of  preparation  before  he 
began  broadcasting  his  editor¬ 
ials  five  nights  a  week,  all  on 
local  subjects. 

“Our  nightly  editorial  is  a 
two-minute  segment  of  the  news 
program,”  he  explained.  “The 
editorial  is  separated  rigorously 
from  the  ‘hard  news’  portion  of 
the  program  in  several  ways.  I 
introduce  the  last  commercial 
with  these  words:  ‘That’s  the 
news.  I’ll  be  back  in  a  moment 
with  tonight’s  editorial.’ 

“After  the  commercial,”  he 
added,  “the  \vord  ‘Editorial’  is 
superimposed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  TV  picture  for  30  seconds 
as  I  begin  my  comment,  to 
clearly  identify  the  editorial 
segment. 

Printed  Copies 


The  FCC’s  “Mayflower  de¬ 
cision”  of  1949  resulted  in  a 
clear  spelling  out  of  the  broad¬ 
caster’s  right  to  express  his  own 
views  so  long  as  the  public 
interest  is  served,  and  fair  and 
equal  presentation  is  offered  the 
“other  side”  of  definitely  con- 
troversal  issues,  Mr.  Baker  ex¬ 
plained. 

Management,  however,  has 
“no  obligation  to  turn  the  sta¬ 
tion  over  to  anyone,”  he  said. 

Robert  Forward,  KMPC,  Loa 
Angeles,  said  the  policy  is  to  air 
several  versions  of  editorials  on 
one  theme  from  six  to  fourteen 
times  a  day  at  unannounced  per¬ 
iods  and  never  on  news  broad¬ 
casts. 

John  Crohan,  Elliot  Stations, 
said  that  his  group  felt  a  need 
for  editorials  in  Akron 
(WCUE)  and  Providence 
(WICE)  to  provide  a  broader 
range  of  opinion  in  these  one- 
newspaper  communities.  The 
editorials  cover  topics  that  are 
“close  to  home”  and  range  from 
one  to  three  minutes  in  length. 
They  are  aired  on  Sundays, 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 


Each  of  the  Renick  editorials 
is  printed  in  great  quantities  to 
meet  requests  for  copies.  The 
station  also  sends  copies  to  all 
persons  connected  with  the  issue 
in  case  they  missed  the  program. 

Mr.  Renick  reported  that  the 
American  Research  Bureau 
found  averaged  ratings  of  15 
for  “Ralph  Renick  Reporting” 
before  the  editorials  were  begun 
and  32.5  in  January. 

“WTVJ  believes  that  a  daily 
editorial  will  enhance  the  stat¬ 
ure,  prestige  and  respect  of  the 
station  in  the  community  and 
enable  it  to  further  fulfill  its 
franchised  obligation  to  operate 
in  the  public  interest,  conven¬ 
ience  and  necessity,”  said  Mr. 
Renick. 

It  was  brought  out  during  the 
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Offfietting  Newspapers 

The  “conservatism”  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspapers  led  WSAI 
there  to  editorialize,  Sherwood 
Gordon,  president  of  the  station, 
said. 

WSAI  has  answered  news¬ 
paper  criticism  of  FCC  hearings 
and  radio  music  policies,  as  well 
as  offering  opinions  on  general 
topics. 

Several  years’  experience  in 
editorializing  was  the  basis  for 
comments  by  Leon  Goldstein, 
WMCA,  New  York. 

Editorial  forms  at  WMCA  in¬ 
clude  15-minute  programs,  “sab 
uration”  announcement  sch^- 
ules  and  a  new  device,  editorid 
jingles,  which  Mr.  Goldstein 
compared  to  newspaper  ca^ 
toons. 
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The 

AnacondA 

Company 


Shown  at  right,  the  76-pound  electroformed  copper  mold  in  which  the  beautifully  detailed,  28"  vinyl  plastisol  hobby  horses  are  cast.  Mold  is  made  by  Plated  Moulds,  Inc.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


“Plus-4”®  Copper  Anodes — outgrowth  of  a  revolutionary  metallurgical 
development  by  Anaconda — have  opened  up  exciting  new  horizons  in 
the  mass  production  of  intricately  shaped  precision  parts. 

In  “Plus-4”  Anodes,  copper  is  alloyed  with  controlled  percentages  of 
phosphorus  and  other  elements.  The  result  is  faster,  more  uniform 
acid-copper  plating  (and  at  substantial  savings)  than  is  possible  with 
anodes  of  pure  copper — which  were  long  accepted  as  the  ultimate. 

Already  “Plus-4”  Anodes  have  demonstrated  their  advantages  from 
the  electroplating  of  highly  complex  radar  and  microwave  compo¬ 
nent  of  copper  to  the  electroforming  of  molds  for  casting  velvety- 
smooth  vinyl  plastisol  hobby  horses  by  Plated  Moulds,  Inc. 

Like  many  other  Anaconda  products,  “Plus-4”  Anodes  were  perfected 
while  working  on  a  tough  production  problem  submitted  by  an 
Anaconda  customer.  Largely  through  this  kind  of  partnership  with 
industry,  and  intimate  awareness  of  its  needs.  Anaconda  is  able  to 
offer  an  exceptionally  broad  and  versatile  line  of  non-ferrous  metals 
and  mill  products. 
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Anaconda  Win  S  Cotta  Company 
Andos  Coppor  Mining  Company 
Chilo  Coppor  Company 
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Libel,  Privacy  Costs 
On  Inflationary  Spiral 

By  Frank  Thayer 

Professor  of  Journalism,  UnU-ersity  of  Wisconsin 


Words  are  dangerous  —  and 
expensive. 

Legal  hazards  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  broadcasting 
stations  have  multiplied  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Costs  in  libel,  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  copyright  cases  have 
spiraled  upw'ard  since  1930. 

Seek  I.arger  Amounts 

In  three  phases  of  such  litiga¬ 
tion  this  inflationary  effect  may 
be  seen: 

1.  Initial  suits  are  for  larger 
amounts. 

2.  Verdicts,  although  often 
considerably  less  than  the 
amount  of  damages 
claimed,  tend  to  be  higher. 

3.  Costs  of  defense,  like  the 
costs  of  goods  and  services, 
are  considerably  higher. 

This  study  on  verdicts  and 
awards  is  based  largely  on  re¬ 
search  through  the  cooperation 
of  Kirkland,  Fleming,  Green, 
Martin  &  Ellis  of  Chicago,  the 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  the  State  Bar  of 
Wisconsin. 

It  must  be  realized  that  often 
the  decisions  in  libel  cases  be¬ 
fore  state  supreme  courts  do 
not  give  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
ages  but  rather  affirm  or  over¬ 
rule  the  trial  court  decisions 
unless  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  damages  is  speciflc- 
ally  a  question  before  the  court. 

A  Verdict  Raised 

Damages  of  $100,000  were 
awarded  on  a  retrial  of  Owens 
V.  Scott  Publishing  Company 
and  Lee.  In  the  original  suit 
the  damage  verdict  was  for  $40,- 
000.  The  Washington  Supreme 
Court,  on  an  appeal  from  the 
trial  court,  remanded  the  case 
for  retrial  on  the  question  of 
damages  only. 

In  Choisser  and  others  v.  the 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the 
Superior  Court  of  Arizona  for 
the  county  of  Maricopa  gave  a 
judgment  for  $49,000  compensa¬ 
tory  damages  and  $105,000  puni¬ 
tive  damages;  on  appeal  to  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court  the 
judgment  was  reversed. 

George  E.  Franklin  Jr.,  sued 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Inc.  in  the 
Clark  County  District  Court  of 
Nevada  and  won  a  judgment 
of  $190,000.  This  judgment  was 
appealed. 

In  another  case  an  editorial 
criticized  the  activities  of  mem¬ 


bers  of  a  school  board.  At  the 
time  it  seemed  that  the  editorial 
was  fair  comment  on  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  interest;  however, 
the  jury  retunied  a  verdict  of 
$40,000  damages;  companion 
cases  by  other  members  of  the 
same  board  resulted  in  two  set¬ 
tlements  for  $5,000 ;  another 
judgment  was  for  $29,600.  The 
results  of  appeals  in  this  series 
of  cases  are  not  currently  avail¬ 
able. 

When  a  sports  columnist 
wrote  that  a  boxer  presented  a 
“cowardly  appearance”  during 
a  fight  presented  13  years  be¬ 
fore,  the  court  awarded  damages 
of  $35,000. 

A  libel  settlement  of  $100,000 
was  awarded  to  a  woman  victim 
of  a  Negro  rapist  because  she 
claimed  injury  to  her  reputation 
in  the  news  story.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  seem  ordinarily,  if 
there  is  no  state  law  prohibiting 
the  identification  of  a  woman 
victim  of  an  assault  and  if  the 
story  were  a  fair  report  based 
on  police  records,  there  should 
be  no  recovery. 

Changed  Speech 

Handling  advance  copies  of  a 
speech  may  be  risky.  In  a  recent 
case  the  defendants  used  an  ad¬ 
vance  copy  of  a  speech  which 
would  have  been  privileged; 
however,  the  questionable  ma¬ 
terial  was  deleted  from  the 
speech  itself  and  wras  never  de¬ 
livered.  As  there  was  accord¬ 
ingly  no  privilege,  the  plaintiff 
won  a  judgment  of  $154,000. 

In  broadcast  media,  radio  and 
television,  the  tendency  toward 
large  verdicts  in  libel  and  pri¬ 
vacy  cases  parallels  the  trend 
for  larger  verdicts  in  newspaper 
cases. 

As  a  result  of  a  broadcast  im¬ 
puting  that  the  plaintiff  was  a 
communist,  a  judgment  of  $55,- 
125  was  awarded  against  the 
station,  the  manager,  and  the 
commentator. 

Retired  Ofiirial  Colle<"ts 

A  retired  public  official  won 
a  judgment  of  $50,000  for  libel 
because  of  statements  in  both 
radio  and  new’s  reports  that  the 
plaintiff  acted  as  a  propagandist 
for  a  foreign  government. 

A  playright  was  awarded 
$30,000  damages  against  a 
speaker,  a  sponsor,  a  network, 
and  the  writers  who  libeled  him 


in  speeches  made  during  a  pro¬ 
gram  debate.  A  suit  for  $1,000,- 
000  against  an  actor,  the  spon¬ 
sor,  and  the  network  was  set¬ 
tled;  the  plaintiff  claimed  he  was 
libeled  in  a  series  of  broadcasts 
while  he  was  campaigning  for 
re-election. 

A  radio  station  was  sued  for 
$10,000  for  rebroadcasting  base¬ 
ball  games  without  permission. 
A  suit  for  $150,000  damages  was 
filed  by  a  producer  who  alleged 
plagiarism  of  a  show  idea  and 
use  of  a  trade  secret. 

A  California  television  station 
paid  a  $50,000  settlement  of  a 
$1,000,000  libel  suit  based  on  the 
alleged  pirating  of  a  program 
developed  by  the  plaintiff.  In 
another  case  alleged  lifting  of 
the  plaintiff’s  copyrighted  song 
was  the  basis  of  a  plagiarism 
suit  for  $250,000. 

Higher  Fees  Allowed 

Costs  of  litigation  in  libel, 
privacy,  and  copyright  cases  in¬ 
volve  not  only  the  judgment  for 
damages  or  settlements  but  also 
fees  for  filing  pleadings  and  cost 
of  counsel. 

Approved  legal  charges  for 
the  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin  are: 
Circuit  Court,  $150  a  day  in 
court,  $100  a  day  for  prepara¬ 
tion  or  $15  an  hour;  Supreme 
Court,  $200  a  day  in  court,  al¬ 
though  usually  an  attorney  han¬ 
dling  an  appeal  case  will  have 
but  one-half  hour  to  present  his 
argument  to  the  court. 

Ford  V.  Chicago  Tribune  was 
tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Wayne  County,  Michigan,  No. 
67,999  (Declaration  filed  Sept. 
24,  1917).  The  verdict  was  for 
the  plaintiff  but  the  damages 
\rere  6  cents,  although  the  cost 
of  the  Tribune’s  defense  was 
$303,968.72.  The  publication  was 
that  Henry  Ford  was  called  an 
anarchist. 

Although  publication  and 
identification  of  a  plaintiff  in 
a  libel  case  are  established,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  defamation. 

How  to  Reduce  Hazard 

A  libel  case  differs  from  other 
cases,  either  personal  injury  or 
tort  cases  and  contract  cases, 
in  that  in  personal  injury  and 
contract  cases  damages  must 
be  proved.  In  libel  cases  for 
injury  to  personal  reputation, 
damages  need  not  be  proved  un¬ 
less  statutory  authority  in  the 
state  in  which  suit  is  brought 
provides  for  retraction  and 
proof  of  actual  damages.  Spe¬ 
cial  damages  must  be  proved; 
such  damages  apply  especially 
to  business,  trade,  and  profes¬ 
sional  interests. 

Reduction  of  the  libel  hazard 
embraces  several  possibilities: 
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1.  Capable  editorial  staj 
members  who  have  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  libel  possibit  i 
ties  so  that  questionable 
material  may  be  changed 
or  eliminated. 

2.  Retention  of  competent  le¬ 
gal  counsel  to  study  doubt¬ 
ful  material  before  publica.  ^ 
tion  and  plan  defensei 
when  and  if  damaging  ma¬ 
terial  is  published. 

3.  Adequate  libel  insurance, 

There  are  several  defenses  for 

libel,  truth  (or  truth  published 
with  good  motives  for  justifiable 
ends  in  some  states),  qualified 
privilege,  and  fair  comment 
There  might  be  also  mitigation 
of  damages;  if  an  individual 
sues  a  newspaper  for  $-50,000 
damages  for  injury  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  and  if  the  defense  is  able 
to  obtain  a  verdict  for  nominal 
damages  such  as  6  cents  of  $100, 
there  is  a  partial  victory  for 
the  defense  although  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  defense  might  be 
considerable. 

In  these  days  of  mass  circula¬ 
tion  and  so-called  keyhole  jour¬ 
nalism  the  hazards  tend  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  public  demands  per¬ 
sonal  facts  about  the  lives  of 
persons  in  the  news. 

Wnirh  the  Headline 

Another  danger  zone  is  com¬ 
ment  on  sports.  A  hypothetical 
case  in  point  might  be  cited. 
A  newspaper  sports  columniat 
in  the  home  city  of  a  major 
league  baseball  club,  which  had 
a  fighting  chance  for  finishing 
in  at  least  third  place  but  which 
had  been  the  victim  of  bad 
breaks  of  the  game,  injuries, 
and  several  questionable  deci¬ 
sions  of  umpires,  opened  his 
column  with  this  paragraph: 

“Edgar  Sharpeye,  probably 
the  poorest  umpire  in  the  big 
time,  can’t  tell  home  plate  from 
a  hot  dog  stand,  the  foul  line 
from  a  flagpole,  or  the  batter’s 
shoulders  from  a  Hollywood 
torso.  Sharpeye  is  definitely  a 
handicap  to  baseball  and  his 
goon  tactics  and  bullying  atti¬ 
tude  are  deplorable.  The  league 
should  take  steps  to  put  Sharp- 
eye  out  to  pasture.” 

This  hypothetical  case,  if 
judged  on  the  basis  of  Hoeppner 
V.  Dunkirk  Printing  Company 
(254  N.  Y.  9.5,  172  N.  E.  139), 
w’ould  be  fair  comment  unless 
the  umpire  who  was  the  plaintiff 
could  prove  actual  malice.  In  the 
instant  example  it  is  clear  that 
the  columnist  sought  to  have  the 
umpire  dismissed  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  that  this  would  cause 
financial  injury. 

Although  a  story  may  not  be 
libelous  in  text  or  picture,  a 
headline  may  be  the  offending 
(Contivupd  on  page  52) 
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TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT:  Italy,  Texas 


"Our  TTS*"  equipment  paid  for  itself 
in  iust  2^  years!" 

says  Russell  W.  Bryant,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Italy  (Tex.)  News-Herald 


The  News-Herald’s  part-time  typist  punches  tape  at  the  TTS  perforator. 


“Faced  with  rising  costs,  lagging  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  perennial  help  short¬ 
age,  I  became  interested  several 
years  ago  in  mechanical  automation 
with  TTS  equipment.  Since  I  had 
had  an  automatic  feeder  on  my  press 
for  some  six  years,  I  could  see  no 
reason  why  automation  couldn’t  be 


Editor  and  Publisher  Bryant  looks  over  a 
portion  of  the  perforated  tape  that  runs 
the  TTS  operating  unit  attached  to  his 
Linotype  machine. 


applied  to  the  composing  room  as 
well.  So  after  talking  with  a  fellow 
publisher  who  was  using  Teletype¬ 
setter  for  all  his  straight  matter,  I 
decided  to  give-  it  a  try.  Looking 
back,  I  believe  it  was  the  wisest 
thing  1  ever  did.  Our  TTS  equipment 
has  already  paid  for  itself  in  the 
savings  we’ve  made  —  in  just  2^/^ 
years! 

“After  we  installed  TTS  I  found  I 
could  step  into  the  back  shop  with¬ 
out  losing  my  temper  over  the  way 
the  work  was  progressing.  I  got  the 
kind  of  production  I  had  always 
wanted,  right  from  the  start  —  and 
have  never  been  short  of  type  once 
from  that  day  to  this. 

“Our  Linotype  machine  is  set  for 
about  seven-and-a-half  lines  per 
minute,  which  is  the  same  speed  it 
was  running  before  1  installed  TTS. 
But  the  big  advantage  with  Teletype¬ 
setter  is  that  it  keeps  running  con¬ 
tinuously.  To  utilize  our  automatic 
equipment  more  efficiently,  we’ve 
arranged  our  shop  equipment  to  give 
us  an  even  production  flow. 
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“I  was  president  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association  in  1955-56  and  had  to  be 
away  from  the  shop  a  good  part  of 
the  time.  With  a  part-time  typist 
punching  tape  and  looking  after  the 
office,  an  apprentice  running  the 
back  shop  equipment,  and  my  wife 
and  I  doing  everything  else,  we  put 
out  an  eight-page  paper  every  week 
and  handled  a  nice  volume  of  job 
printing.  We  couldn’t  have  done  it 
without  the  help  of  Teletypesetter.” 


To  learn  how  TTS  mechanical  auto¬ 
mation  can  pay  for  itself  in  your 
shop,  write  to  Dept.  1-A,  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  2752 
North  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 
14,  Illinois. 


TELETyPESETTER 


It  Oi%UM  OfficMi  Chicago,  III.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
yWWalpoU,  Matt.,  Lot  Ang.Ut,  Cal., 
ll%on  Francitco,  Cal.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Gannett  Training  Plan 
Given  First  Appraisal 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  classified  ads  at  the  Times 
The  Gannett  Training  Pro-  counter.  Again,  direct  customer 
gram  —  a  21-week,  on-the-job  contact  tends  to  change  one’s 


study  course  worked  out  for 
beginning  reporters  and  begin¬ 
ning  advertising  men  —  received 
its  first  public  review  this  week 
when  reports  from  trainees  were 
published  in  the  Gannett  house 
magazine. 

Trainee  evaluations  of  the 
program  were  generally  enthu¬ 
siastic.  Executive  Editor  Carl 
E.  Lindstrom  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  said:  “I  am 
cremendously  enthusiastic  about 
the  whole  program.”  Editor 
Fred  W.  Stein  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press  commented: 
“Acceptance  of  him  (a  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press  trainee)  and  of 
the  training  program  by  every- 
jne  is  beyond  my  fondest  hopes.” 

How  It  Has  Worked 

The  program  was  announced 
last  October.  Since  then,  each 
participating  newspaper  has 
hired  its  own  trainees  and  has 
adapted  the  program  to  local 
needs.  How  it  has  worked  out 
for  a  newsroom  trainee  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  Richard  Eckel,  a  21- 
year-old  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver,  now  studying  at 
the  Hartford  Times: 

“Actual  work  situations  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Either  theoretical  or  gen¬ 
uine  production  problems  make 
up  the  bulk  of  daily  assign¬ 
ments, 

“A  three-week  stay  in  circu¬ 
lation  kicked  off  the  training. 
There  I  helped  set  up  a  carrier 
sampling  program  and  later 
solicited  orders  from  potential 
subscribers  in  a  new  area.  This 
furnished  direct  contact  with 
the  readers  and  gave  a  different 
viewpoint  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  the  department. 

“Two  weeks  were  spread 
among  the  composing  room,  the 
engraving  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments  and  the  pressroom. 
Regulations  restrict  material¬ 
handling  to  union  members,  but 
I  was  able  to  closely  observe 
work-flow  and  control  proce¬ 
dures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
saw  for  the  first  time  a  news 
story  slug  actually  being  used 
in  the  production  of  a  paper. 

“Local  display,  classified  and 
general  (national)  advertising 
departments  claimed  three 
weeks.  I  accompanied  salesmen 
on  visits  to  their  accounts,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  market  survey  for 
a  national  advertiser  and  took 


viewpoint. 

“A  couple  of  days  spent  at  the 
layout  desk  graphically  illu¬ 
strated  many  of  the  problems 
of  advertising  and  news  place¬ 
ment.  This  was  an  entirely  new 
field  for  me,  and  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  drove  home  the  fact 
that  a  newspaper  doesn’t  just 
‘fall  together.’ 

“The  business  department’s 
two-week  course  finished  the 
pre-editorial  work.  A  model 
budget  problem  sought  out  brain 
cells  that  hadn’t  been  exercised 
in  years  and  put  them  to  work.” 

Mr.  Eckel  is  spending  the 
final  12  weeks  of  his  training 
at  various  desks  and  beats  in 
the  news  department. 

Required  Reading 

The  trainees  are  required  to 
read  15  volumes,  ranging  from 
Newspaper  Carrier’s  Handbook 
prepared  by  the  Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  to 
Guide  for  Retail  Advertising 
and  Selling  put  out  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau. 
Work  books  contain  other  read¬ 
ing  material  and  daily  written 
assignments  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  John  E.  Heselden, 
Gannett  personnel  director. 

For  Alan  Dore,  a  newsroom 
trainee  at  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News,  had  finished  a 
year’s  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  (in 
English  history)  at  Columbia 
University  when  he  I’ead  about 
the  Gannett  program  in  Editor 
&  Publisher.  He  inquired  about 
the  course  and  was  hired  at 
Plainfield  Dec.  2. 

Edmund  B.  Lambeth,  who  has 
two  degrees  from  Northwestern 
University  and  who  is  a  native 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  a  news¬ 
room  trainee  at  the  Binghamton 
Press.  John  P.  Street  III,  a  1957 
graduate  of  Amherst,  is  a 
trainee  at  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union. 

‘People  Come  First’ 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  has  called  for 
“studied,  indeed  scientific,  at¬ 
tention  to  personnel  recruiting, 
cultivation  and  care.” 

“We  must  never  forget  for  a 
minute  that  with  all  our  urgent 
need  for  better,  more  efficient, 
less  costly  machines  and  meth¬ 
ods  —  people  still  come  first,” 
he  said.  “We  need,  and  I  be- 


RETIRED — Joe  M.  Bunting  has- 
stepped  aside  after  46  years'  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Bloomington  (III.) 
Pantagraph.  He  joined  the  paper 
as  a  proofreader  and  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  He  was  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  in  1948. 


lieve  we  are  getting  increasing¬ 
ly,  more  care  in  hiring  and  de¬ 
veloping,  never  forgetting  that 
it  is  as  important  to  weed  out 
misfits  promptly  and  consider¬ 
ately  as  to  recognize  and  en¬ 
courage  the  qualified.” 

Wages  paid  trainees  have  not 
been  disclosed.  But  Mr.  Heselden 
has  said:  “There’s  been  no 
agreement  with  any  trainee  on 
how  long  he  would  stay  with 
us.  Not  one  has  been  promised 
eventual  executive  status,” 


Libel 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

element.  When  a  reform  candi¬ 
date  for  sheriff  lead  a  raid  oi 
gamblers  at  a  nearby  race  tra^^ 
a  newspaper  carried  the  head¬ 
line: 

Henry  Webber  Big  Winner  at 
Races  Yesterday 

Webber  sued  for  libel.  On  thi 
basis  of  the  reasoning  in  Shn- 
bert  V.  Variety,  Inc.  (128  Mist 
428,  219  N.  Y.  S.  233)  he  could 
likely  recover,  as  the  headline 
published  the  night  before  the 
election  gave  the  impression 
that  Webber  was  a  double- 
crosser,  a  reformer  opposed  to 
horse  racing,  yet  a  winner  at 
the  tracks. 

In  a  book  review  the  reviewer 
criticized  a  book  portraying  life 
in  rural  America,  but  in  mo¬ 
tioning  its  author  the  reviewer 
called  him  a  louse  and  a  moral 
derelict.  In  stepping  aside  from 
the  criticism  of  the  book  to 
discuss  the  personal  life  of  its 
author,  there  would  be  a  prims 
facie  libel. 

The  conclusion  is  clear  that 
it  is  better  to  avoid  defamation, 
violation  of  the  rights  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  or  copyright  infringement 
This  policy  is  obvious  but  there 
is  another  policy  that  may  be 
overlooked.  This  policy  is  to  pre 
vent  pecuniary  loss  by  having 
a  small  manual  published  for 
all  members  of  the  staff  and  by 
having  occasional  talks  by  legal 
counsel. 


Newspaperboys  Win 
Awards  for  Bravery 


Ontario  Revises 


San  Mateo,  Calif. 

California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  awards  for  heroism 
have  been  presented  two  youths 
whose  prompt  action  is  credited 
with  saving  lives  threatened  by 
fires. 

Fred  Wesson,  12,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  spotted  a  blazing  home 
and  sounded  an  alarm  credited 
with  saving  three  persons.  Mar¬ 
tin  E.  Lessley,  also  12,  San 
Diego  Union,  awakened  resi¬ 
dents  of  a  burning  apartment 
house. 

Lawrence  Valdez,  Gilroy  Dis¬ 
patch,  received  a  C!NF  commu¬ 
nity  service  award  for  applying 
the  emergency  brake  to  a  driver¬ 
less  truck  rolling  down  a  street. 
• 

Partner  in  TV 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Mobile  Press-Register  is  a 
partner  with  Kenneth  R.  Gid- 
dens  in  Giddens  TV  which  has 
acquired  WKRG  and  WKRG- 
TV  for  a  consideration  of  $1,- 
170,915.  The  newspaper  group 
recently  sold  WABB  to  Cy 
Blumenthal  for  $150,000. 


Its  Libel  Code 

TOBONT# 

The  Ontario  Government  hu 
moved  to  bring  radio  and  tel^ 
vision  commentaries  under  the 
laws  of  libel  and  slander  thit 
have  governed  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  for  nearly  50  years.  Under 
the  new  Libel  and  Slander  Act 
defamatory  words  in  broadcait 
or  telecast  will  be  regarded  ai 
having  been  published. 

The  new  bill  follows  submis¬ 
sions  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Civil  Liberties  League 
and  the  Canadian  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  new  act  broadens  the 
scope  of  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  privilege;  that  is,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  on  which  news  media 
may  base  reports  without  fear 
of  prosecution  unless  malice  in 
publication  is  proved.  Items 
added  to  the  list  include  reports 
of  the  findings  or  decisions  of 
trade,  business,  professional, 
sporting,  artistic  and  religious 
associations. 
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PHOTOr.IlAPHY 


Story  of  the  Guy 
Who  Waited  8  Years 


Bv  James  L.  Collings 


who  killed  a  holdup  man  on  up¬ 
per  Broadway.  Two  of  his  shots 
made  page  one.  Not  bad  for  a 
guy  who  was  covering  his  first 
assignment  as  a  staffer. 

*  *  * 

Treliek  Speaking 

In  a  Snturday  Evening  Post 
article  (March  15)  written  with 
NEA  writer  Douglas  Larsen, 
Stanley  Tretick,  UP  photogra- 


Solons  Snap 
At  Photog  for 
Couch  Photo 


If 


Walter  B.  Akerberg  is  not  the  around  I  carried  a  camera  —  a  descries 

sort  of  a  fellow  you  would  pick  Speed  Graphic  or  a  ‘3.5’  job.  self-imposed  ground  rules 

out  of  a  crowd.  He  is  blue-eyed,  “The  Mirror  every  so  often  cameiamen  use. 

„  .  .  •  I  •  .u  •  II  I  ve  heard  a  three-star  gen- 

medium-sized,  average  m  ap-  during  those  eight  years  wou  d  ,  ,  .  t.-  ^  ^ 

^  *  •  4.  T  j  eral  refer  to  his  four-star  su- 

pearance.  use  a  picture  I  made.  u-  ir  iu  j  i 

IT-  1  4.I.-  •  •  •  .11  4.  •  j  4.  4.  -iu  lienor  as  a  big  fathead.  Ive 

His  clothing  is  inconspicuous,  I  never  tried  to  compete  with  '  ^  ,  144. 

L-  ■  4  V  u-  4U  I  u  4  u  u  seen  top  officials  get  drunk,  .start 

his  manner  quiet.  You  see  his  the  regular  photographers  be-  r  1,4  * .  i  k  4. 

kind  everywhere  ^  every  Main  cause  I  was  a  messenger.  I  just  ^  ^  ^  passes  a 

Street  in  the  country.  wanted  to  keep  my  hand  in.  •  4  e 

There  is  nothing  outstanding  “It’s  a  funny  thing.  You  know,  away  a  pic  uie  o 

about  Wally  -  nothing  but  his  the  first  time  I  got  a  Graphic  -  (Sein  Robert  A.)  Taft  scream- 
determination  and  patience  and  it  was  back  in  1938  —  1  had  ® 

perseverance.  He  hL  enough  of  luck.  ^ 


Street  in  the  c^^rfhtry. 

There  is  nothing  outstanding 


wanted  to  keep  my  hand  in. 
“It’s  a  funny  thing.  You  know. 


about  Wally  —  nothing  but  his  the  first  time  I  got  a  Graphic  — 


these  qualities  for  three  people. 


■  picture  of  Nixon  because  it 

A  neighborhood  small-time  glowed  him  with  his  tongue  out. 


His  is  a  simple,  warm  story,  promoter  saw  me  with  it  and  lookiiie-  absolutely  sillv  We 

The  New  York  Daily  Min-or  asked  me  if  I  could  work  it  I  ^“solutely  silly,  we 

u  „  A  \\T  n  ■  A  -1  incA  asReu  me  11  1  couiu  woiK  11.  1  agyer  photograph  an  official  or 

hired  Wally  in  April,  1950,  as  a  said  sure,  not  letting  him  know  leo-iciator  with  a  drink  in  his 

motorcycle  messenger.  He  was  l  had  just  read  the  instructions  surprising  how 

told  that  when  an  opening  ca.„e  „„  how  to  operate  it  the  night  S  o^:  tl^sTr’^afeatg 

SLZmplS-  ^  "is  highball  or  cocktail  when  we 

^  T  acf  wssoir  V,  ri  r  T'l,  ^  ^  Tound  of  jiic-  lake  it  out  of  his  hand  for  his 

Last  week  he  made  it.  The  ture-taking  that  included  A1  own  protection.’’ 

Minor  put  him  on  the  payroll  gmith  releasing  a  pigeon  from  Coverimr  Ike  he  said  is  one 
March  7.  It’s  now  official,  hur-  '-ovtring  iKe,  ne  saici,  is  one 

rah!  At  41  he’s  in  I,  Empire  State  building.  Jack  toughest,  most  competi- 

But  oh  those  eieht  lone  vears  ^  restaurant  and  Joe  business  because 

of  idding  and  wSr  DiMaggio  showing  batting  tech-  y^e  President  has  such  an  ex- 

Actually.  Wallv  is  as  old  a  pressive  face.  Getting  a  good 


Mirror  Put  him  on  the  payroll  gmith  releasing  a  pigeon  from 
March  7.  It  s  now  official,  hur-  r _ ci4..4„  _ 


rah!  At  41,  he’s  in. 

But  oh,  those  eight  long  years 

Actually,  Wally  is  as  old  a  pressive  face.  Getting  a  good 

hand  at  photography  as  he  is  “The  promoter  paid  me  only  shot  of  him  is  a  matter  of  “split- 

at  motorcycling.  He  and  his  bucks,  but  all  the  second  timing,’’  and  it’s  even 

wife,  a  Red  Cross  photographer.  Papers  in  town  used  the  pic-  worse  when  he’s  wdth  his  grand- 

eloped  on  a  motorcycle,  and  since  ^  processed  and  delivered  .son,  David, 

then  he’s  spent  24  years  on  them.  myself.  Even  if  I  do  say  “The  moods  and  actions  of 

After  attending  a  Brooklyn  myself,  they  were  good  pic-  these  two  interact  so  swiftly,’’ 


high  school,  he  was  a  paint¬ 
ing  contractor,  and  in  1935  he 


he  said,  “that  you  can  mi.ss  a 
Those  were  good  pictures,  too,  great  shot  by  being  just  an  in- 


went  to  work  for  the  As.sociated  "^^de  March  7  of  a  jeweler  stant  late.” 
Press  as  a  motorcycle  messen¬ 
ger.  Five  years  later  he  was 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News 
in  the  same  capacity. 

Before  joining  the  Navy  (pho¬ 
tographer’s  mate  third  class), 

Wally  became  a  war-replace¬ 
ment  photographer  for  the 
New’s,  and  after  sei-vice  things 
got  rough.  An  airport  photogra¬ 
phy  job  blew  up  in  his  face 
when  the  company  folded  and 
he  had  to  turn  to  digging  ditches 
and  driving  oil  trucks  to  support 
his  family. 

“Then  in  1949,”  he  said,  “I 
was  made  a  darkroom  man  — 
photographer  for  WPIX  (the 
News’  TV  station.)  To  make 
more  money,  I  was  also  w-orking 
for  Acme  (now  UP)  at  nights 
as  a  motorcycle  messenger. 

“I  quit  both  jobs  to  come  to 
the  Mirror.  Originally  I  was 
hired  as  a  radio-motorcycle  pho¬ 
tographer,  but  the  idea  didn’t 
jell,  so  I  took  up  plain  motor¬ 
cycling. 

“I  had  always  been  interested 
in  photography,  and  when  I  rode  Wally  Akerberg.  ready  for  action. 


10,  wnrren  wun  ANNAPOLIS,  Md. 

^'^UP^^phofogra-  Maryland  legislators,  batthn* 

’  ,  ",  against  a  deadline  to  enact  1 

ngton,  descries 

groun  1  u  es  deadlocked,  were  jfet- 

meramen  use;  r,  e  ,  my 

1  three-star  gen-  weary.  One,  Senator  Wil- 

,  .  liam  S.  James,  Harford  county 

g^ ‘fathead^’*  I’ve  was  reclining  on  1 

^  ,  1,  4  4.  couch  in  the  Senate  chamber 
1  get  drunk,  .star  ^  Gardina,  Balti- 

a  e  passes  a  }„Q^g  Sunpapers  photographer 

.  .  -  happened  by.  The  camera 

way  a  picture  of 

L.)  Taft  scream  ^  minutes  later.  Senator 

vA  4"^  ^  James  arose  on  the  floor  and 
e  ( 1  n  use  a  Senate  President  Louis  L 

ixon  because  it  Goldstein,  Calvert  county  Demc 
h  his  tongue  out,  publisher  of  the  Col- 

itely  silly.  We 
ph  an  oflicial  or 

a  rin  permission  to  work  in  the  cham- 

surprising  how  Goldstein  said  he 

ts  we  re  stealing  ,  ,  , 

,  ,  ,  had  such  permission, 

cocktail  when  we  „ 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  During  the  discussion,  Mr. 

his  hand  for  his  r.  ..  4  ,  4.  4  , 

„  Gardina  took  another  picture  of 

Senator  James  at  his  desk. 

‘,  he  said,  is  one  couch  picture  was  pub- 

It,  most  competi-  jighed  in  the  early-evening  bull- 
business  because  edition  of  the  Sun  which, 

has  such  an  ex-  jt  reached  Annapolil, 

Getting  a  good  touched  off  some  fiery  remarka 
i  matter  of  ‘split-  Senator  John  Grason  Tura- 

,  and  it  s  even  Democratic  majority  leader, 

s  \vith  his  grand-  cJ^,ue  to  the  defense  of  Senator 
James,  saying  none  of  his  col¬ 
and  actions  of  leagues  “is  more  industrious,  at- 
iract  so  swiftly,”  tentive,  intelligent,  serious  and 
you  can  mi.ss  a  even  Idealistic.” 
being  ju.st  an  in-  Senator  James,  he  said,  had 
been  working  with  the  Finance 
Committee  until  1  :.30  a.m.  on  the 
tax  program,  and  said  the  pho¬ 
tographer  had  agreed,  at  the 
request  of  several  senators,  not 
to  publish  the  picture. 

Addressing  the  chair.  Senator 
Turnbull  said  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  “not  only  is  he  not  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  sir  .  .  .  he  is  a  liar.” 

The  Majority  Leader  said  the 
Senate  wished  to  cooperate  in 
making  its  meetings  open  to 
the  press  but  “we  certainly  ex¬ 
pect  that  when  we  have  a  guest 
in  our  house  that  that  guest 
will  comport  himself  as  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

^^'on’t  ‘Glorify’  Pliologruplier 
Senator  Turnbull  then  said 
he  would  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  Rules  on  privileges 
of  newsmen  in  the  chamber  to 
specifically  prohibit  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Gardina. 

But  Senator  George  W.  Della, 
Baltimore  City  Democrat,  re¬ 
plied  that  the  Senate  might  not 
want  “to  glorify  this  photogra¬ 
pher  by  putting  his  name  in  the 
book.” 
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Now  you  can  get  it  in  nlm  packs 

Kodak  Royal-X  Pan  Film 


Not  long  ago  you  read  that  Royal-X  Pan 
was  available  in  120  and  620  rolls.  Now 
press  camera  users  who  want  super-speed 
along  with  the  convenience  of  the  12-shot 
film  pack  can  get  Royal-X  for  their  cam¬ 
eras,  too! 

Whether  you  use  Kodak  Royal-X  Pan 
Film  in  rolls,  packs,  or  standard  sheet  sizes. 


it  is  the  material  to  use  when  no  other  will 
do.  Its  effective  index  for  normal  use  is 
1600.  And,  as  you  may  already  have  found 
for  yourself,  Royal-X  Pan  can  be  pushed — 
and  pushed  hard — when  the  light  is  flat 
and  weak. 

Your  Kodak  dealer  has  Royal-X  Pan 
Film  Packs  now.  Better  try  some. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  A,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


‘Mrs.  Marine  Week’ 
May  Start  a  Wave 


The  Jncknonville  (N.  C.) 

Daily  \fws  sponsored  a  “Mrs. 
Marine  Week”  Feb.  23-March  1, 
honoring:  wives  of  Marine  and 
Navy  personnel  stationed  at 
nearby  Camp  Lejeune. 

Churches,  civic  clubs,  public 
institutions  and  business  estab¬ 
lishments  cooperated  “in  the 
experiment  of  neighborliness.” 

More  than  80  Jacksonville 
women’s  orgranizations  cooper¬ 
ated  in  a  mammoth  tea  in  the 
City  auditorium  climaxing:  the 
event. 

During:  the  week  service  wives 
were  photographed  and  identi¬ 
fied  either  shopping  or  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  events  planned  for 
them,  and  their  pictures  were 
run  in  both  news  advertising 
columns  of  the  Daily  News. 
Sales  promotions  were  staged 
by  a  number  of  business  firms. 

.Although  sponsoi-ed  by  the 
newspaper,  it  worked  without 
identity  through  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Editorially,  Publisher  J.  R. 
Robinson  said  the  “obseiwance 
produced  an  awareness  on  the 
part  of  Jacksonville  civilians  of 
the  important  role  Mrs.  Marine 
plays  in  the  community  and 
service  life.  It  furthered  under¬ 
standing  of  the  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  a  service  wfe  has  to  deal 
with.  It  is  hoped  that  the  event 
started  here  may  become  an  an¬ 
nual  affair  and  be  observed 
eventually  in  all  communities 
over  the  country  where  Marine 
personnel  are  stationed.” 

More  than  40,000  married 
Marine  and  Navy  personnel  are 
stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

♦  •  * 

Honorary  Editors 

David  A.  Lindsey,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent,  reports  the  suc¬ 
cessful  inauguration  of  the 
People’s  Forum  Award  Dinner 
which  he  plans  to  make  an  an¬ 
nual  event.  It  is  modeled  after 
the  letter-writers’  dinners  that 
took  place  last  year  in  Rochester, 
Hartford  and  other  cities. 

Mr.  Lindsey’s  report  on  the 
event  gave  this  information  and 
comment : 

“We  invited  the  writers  of 
the  10  best  Letters  to  the  Editor 
during  1957  and  their  husband 
or  wife,  or  parents,  as  the  case 
might  be,  depending  on  whether 
they  were  a  teen-ager,  a  man 
or  a  woman. 


“To  the  writer  of  the  best 
letter  we  awarded  an  engraved 
gold  fountain  pen  inscribed, 
‘Honorary  Editor  Appleton 
Post-Crescent,  1957,’  and  the 
name  of  the  winner.  To  the  next 
nine  writers  we  gave  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  titling  them  Honorary  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  of  1957  of  the 
Appleton  Post-Crescent. 

“At  the  dinner,  which  we  held 
in  one  of  Appleton’s  finest  eat¬ 
ing  places,  we  had  19  guests, 
plus  10  hosts  of  the  Post-Cres¬ 
cent.  Eveiy  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  head  was  represented  at 
the  dinner  and  the  presentation 
itself  was  made  by  Vic  Minahan 
Jr.,  our  editor. 

“The  comments  and  i*emarks 
of  the  winners  indicated  that 
this  kind  of  thing  is  most  valu¬ 
able  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  public  relations  and  the 
maximum  good  will.  One  or  two 
of  our  winning  writers  came 
from  circumstances  that  were 
less  than  favorable,  and  it  was 
a  real  thrill  for  them  having 
this  fine  meal  out  and  eat  in 
the  best  places.” 

«  *  • 

Sales  Idea  (ioined 


That  23%  —  240  families  — 
were  influenced  mostly  by  tele¬ 
vision,  and 

That  only  7% — 68  families —  ^ 

were  influenced  mostly  by  radio.  ,  ^ 
A  report  of  the  survey  is 
being  made  available  by  Herman 
E.  Moecker,  manager,  general 
advertising,  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Sews,  a  Gannett  News¬ 
paper. 


•a 


The  Fort  Smith  ( A  rk. ) 
Southwest  American  holds  the 
Seacrest  Trophy  of  the  Midwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  because  of  a 
store  traffic-building  idea  that 
Richard  Rentley,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  hung  onto  a  1944  dime. 

The  year  1944  was  a  good 
mint  year  for  dimes  so  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  them 
available.  The  various  ads  car¬ 
ried  by  the  paper  in  this  pro¬ 
motion  were  as  follows:  10  lbs. 
of  flour  for  a  1944  dime,  a 
cherry  pie  for  a  1944  dime, 
$5.00  off  on  any  man’s  suit  for 
a  1944  dime,  $30.00  off  on  any 
television  set,  etc.  Dick  Bentley 
says  that  the  idea  could  be  used 
by  any  newspaper  to  build  a 
quick  volume  of  traffic  in  a 
group  of  stores  for  a  two  or 
three  day  period. 

♦  #  « 

Tlie  Mo>>l  Influential 

Students  at  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers  at  Albany 
made  1,025  telephone  calls  to 
homes  in  the  area  during  two 
weeks  in  January  and  found: 

That  70%  of  the  housewives 
— 717  families — said  they  were 
influenced  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  food  purchasing  by 
newspaper  advertising. 


Ea!<y  to  Conipiilr 

Noting  its  own  13%-better- 
than-a-year-ago  picture  for  the 
first  quarter.  Parade  has 
brought  out  some  “vital  statis¬ 
tics”  for  advertisers  that  are 
actually  keyed  to  a  computing 
machine’s  keyboard. 

’58  will  be  great  —  is  the 
theme  of  this  brochure  presen¬ 
tation  which  compares  the 
readers-per-dollar  figures  for 
identical  ads  in  Parade  and 
some  of  the  major  magazines. 
Parade  looks  like  a  better  buy 
in  eveiy  example  given. 

*  *  * 

Interest  in  Boats 

For  the  second  straight  year, 
more  than  100,000  people  passed 
through  the  turnstiles  at  the 
Detroit  News  Boat  Show  Feb. 
22  through  March  2.  Highlight¬ 
ing  promotion  of  the  exposition 
was  an  eight-page  Boat  Show 
section. 

Detroit’s  second  annual  all¬ 
boat  show  attracted  105  exhibi¬ 
tors  from  throughout  the  nation, 
displaying  411  craft  in  the 
360,000  square-foot  Detroit 
Artillery  Armory. 


■  • 

I?  H 


LARGE  SALUTE — In  a  switch  oi 
the  merchandising  practice,  Ms- 
dell's  Shoppers  World  of  Lodi 
N.  J.  took  a  promotion  ad  d 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  bit* 
it  up  into  a  5-7-foot  plaqin, 
mounted  it  in  the  lobby  of  the 
store,  and  held  public  unveiling 
ceremonies. 


Something  for  Teens 

The  Teen  Citizen,  an  8-page 
tabloid  section  written  and 
edited  by  high  school  students, 
made  its  debut  March  4  as  a 
regular  weekly  feature  of  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 

An  expansion  of  the  weekly 
School  News  page  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Citizen  each 
Tuesday  for  five  years.  Teen 
Citizen  will  feature  (for  girls) 
the  Younger  View,  formerly  a 
weekly  feature  of  the  Woman’s 
View  of  the  Citizen.  For  .sports 
lovers,  a  new  Prep  Sports  de¬ 
partment  has  been  formed. 

In  addition  to  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  Teen  Citizen  will  contain 
advertising  directed  to  teen¬ 
agers. 

•  •  * 

Page  One,  No  Less 

Speaking  of  merchandising: 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  State  Times 
ran  a  page  one  promotion  box 
when  a  Gold  Medal  flour  ad 
contained  a  coupon  worth  15c 
as  a  special  “Bake-It-Better” 
offer.  The  box  called  attention 
to  the  ad  and  gave  its  page 
position  “for  complete  details.” 


Newsmen  Cruise 
On  Aircraft  Carrier 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Newspapermen  accompanied 
business  and  civic  leaders  on  a 
cruise  to  Honolulu  aboard  the 
aircraft  carrier  Shangri-La  as 
guests  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  They  embarked  March  8. 

The  group  included  Dan  Part 
ner,  news  editor  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  Henry  B.  James, 
editor  of  the  Abilene  (Kan.) 
Reflector-Chronicle;  Marr  Me 
Gaffin,  editor  of  the  Des  Moints 
(Iowa))  Tribune;  Marvin  M 
Gray,  publisher  of  the  Triad 
Newspapers  in  Rialto,  Calif. 
Harold  Wrenn,  publisher  of  the 
Coolirge  (Ariz.)  Examiner 
Kenneth  S.  Conn,  executive  edi 
tor  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News;  A.  L.  Alford, 
publisher  of  the  Lewiston  (Ida) 
Tribune;  Hugh  Wagnon,  editor 
of  the  Pocatello  (Ida.)  Idaho 
State  Journal;  and  Hugh  C. 
Lucas,  of  the  Navy  Times. 


How  Type  Machine 
Benefits  a  Weekly 

A  brochure  describing  the 
benefits  to  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  setti.ig  big  type  by  machine 
has  just  been  published  by 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  eight-page  booklet,  en¬ 
titled  “Turning  Time  Into  Pro¬ 
fits  on  a  Weekly,”  tells  how  the 
Pleasant  Hill  Times,  a  prize¬ 
winning  Missouri  weekly,  actu¬ 
ally  saved  a  full  work  day  each 
week  by  adding  a  Model  33 
Rangemaster  to  its  composing 
room.  The  story  is  told  by 
Tilghman  R.  Cloud,  editor. 
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I  How  well  do  I 
!  you  know  your  \ 


this  Capital 
is  important  to 
New  Hampshire 


this  Capital 
is  important  to 
our  trade-mark 


■  ■■ 
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When  you  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  our  product  by  its  friendly 
abbreviation,  you’ll  keep  your 
meaning  clear  if  you  make  it 
“Coke”  . . .  with  a  capital  “C” 
please.  And  you’ll  help  us  pro¬ 
tect  a  valuable  trade-mark. 

Incidentally,  why  not  have  a 
Coke  right  now.  The  cheerful 
lift,  the  sparkling  good  taste  of 
Coke,  make  any  pause  The 
Pause  That  Refreshes. 


II 


I  ^ 


Coke 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 


Ask  for  it  either  way  . . .  both 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 
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SYNDICATES 


‘Mr.  Mum’  a  Symbol 
Of  Today’s  Bewildered 

By  James  L.  Collings 


A  rich  talent  returns  to  the 
newspaper  field  May  5  when 
Hall  Syndicate  releases  Irving 
W.  Phillips’  “The  Strange  World 
of  Mr.  Mum,”  a  daily  gag  panel. 

If  there  is  anything  Ii-ving 
hasn’t  done  with  words  and  art, 
it’s  hard  to  think  what  it  could 
be.  At  48  he’s  humor  editor  and 
gag  writer  (Esquire),  play¬ 
wright  (“Rumple,”  which  ran 
on  Broadway  last  year),  Holly¬ 
wood  writer  (“Seven  Days 
Ashore,”  among  others)  and 
author  of  TV  shows. 

In  1936  he  created  “Growing 
Pains”  for  Esquire  Features. 
The  kid  panel  was  renamed 
“Scuffy”  when  the  Chicago  Sun 
took  it  over  in  1941.  The  product 
ran  until  1948  when  a  serious 
auto  accident  prevented  Irving 
from  drawing. 

“I  broke  my  neck,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  was  laid  up  for 
about  two  years,”  he  said  this 
week  in  the  syndicate  office.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  red  sweater- 
vest,  a  few  lonely  hairs  atop  his 
high  forehead  and  horn-rimmed 
glasses.  He  is  a  serious-minded 
person,  tense  between  words. 

“I  think  ‘Snuffy’  would  do 
well  if  it  were  around  today,” 
he  said,  “but  on  to  Mr.  Mum.  I 
mulled  over  the  idea  several 
years  and  finally  came  to  see 
Ira  about  it  because  we  are  old 
friends.  (Ira  Emerich,  Hall  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.)  We 


use  "TAPECO' 


Corrected  TTS  Tape 
For  108  Features, 
Time  Copy  and  Fillers 
also 

AP  EASTER  SERIES 

by  George  Cornell  14  Parts) 


AP  “BRIDES  BOOK” 

AP  “MAKE  YOURS 
A  BETTER  HOME” 

NEA  “BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME” 
S-C  “HOME  &  GARDEN” 
AMERICAN  FAMILY 
SHOE  WARDROBE 
HOME  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL 


TAPE  PRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 

St.  Petersburg, 
Florida 
Phone  7-4783 


worked  together  on  Esquire,  you 
see. 

“The  idea  behind  Mr.  Mum  is 
this.  There  are  a  lot  of  strange, 
mad  things  going  on  in  the 
world  and  many  people  are  be¬ 
wildered.  He’s  a  symbol  of  this 
madness.  He’s  an  observer.  He’s 
a  personification  of  this  feeling 
of  bewilderment.” 

Ira,  ever  the  salesman,  broke 
in:  “Mr.  Mum  is  downright 
funny — that’s  what  he  is.” 

“I  have  tried  to  make  the  art 
as  simple  as  possible,”  Irving 
explained.  “The  accent  is  on 
ideas,  and  there  is  just  enough 
art  to  put  the  drawings  over.” 

There  isn’t  much  he  hasn’t 
done  in  the  theater,  either.  In 
the  bloom  of  his  youth  Irving 
was  on  the  vaudeville  circuit  as 
a  magician  and  straight  man. 
He  met  his  wife  in  show  busi¬ 
ness  (her  stage  name — Lucille 
Defret).  They’ll  move  from 
California  next  month  to  live 
in  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Stokes  Substitutes 

Several  weeks  ago  Sen.  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney  (D-Okla.) 
praised  the  “courage  and  in¬ 
tegrity”  of  Thomas  L.  Stokes, 
United  Feature  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  who  is  seriously  ill. 

The  senator’s  remarks  were 
made  in  the  Senate  while  a  copy 
of  a  UP  story  describing  a  spe¬ 
cial  citation  recently  awarded 
Mr.  Stokes  by  the  Raymond 


In  YOUR  Business... 
best  hotel  is 
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752  advertising 
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I.  W.  Phillips 


Clapper  Memorial  Association 
was  being  placed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

On  second  thought.  Senator 
Monroney  decided  that  a  speech 
wasn’t  enough  tribute,  so  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  getting  guest 
columnists  for  Mr.  Stokes.  After 
talking  it  over  with  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  he  arranged  for  an  im¬ 
pressive  list  of  pinchhitters,  in¬ 
cluding  Sen.  William  F.  Know- 
land,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Sen. 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Altogether, 
22  contributors  have  been  lined 
up.  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
started  the  “Statesmen’s  Series” 
this  week. 

“The  guests  will  receive  no 
money  for  their  column,”  a  syn¬ 
dicate  spokesman  said,  “but  the 
regular  fees  for  the  Stokes 
column  will,  of  course,  go  to 
Stokes. 

“If  Tom  is  unable  to  resume 
writing  after  these  columns 
have  appeared.  Senator  Mon¬ 
roney  will  secure  additional 
guest  contributors  to  carry  on 
until  he  is.” 

Senator  Monroney  had  pointed 
out  in  his  Senate  speech  that 
the  award  to  Mr.  Stokes  was  not 
given  “for  one  stroke  of  genius, 
or  even  for  that  lucky  break 
plus  competency  which  often 
brings  awards,”  but  rather  for 
a  career  of  “unvarying  high 
standards”  in  his  37  years  of 
covering  the  Capital. 

*  *  • 

Alsops  Part 

It’s  a  matter  of  fact — the 
Alsops  have  parted. 

Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop,  of 
course;  the  brother  team  who 
produced  the  “Matter  of  Fact” 
column  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  for 
the  past  12  years. 

The  syndicate  said  Stewart 
will  join  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  April  1  (as  contributing 
editor  on  national  affairs)  and 
Joseph,  founder  of  the  column 
will  carry  on  alone  after  that 
date. 


“I  shall  of  course  have  t 
change  my  status  again,  fro- 
foreign  correspondent  inv 
Washington  correspondent,' 
Joseph  wrote  Ogden  R.  ReH 
president  and  editor  of  th 
Herald  Tribune.  “Even  befort 
Stew  made  his  final  decision  to 
go  to  the  Post  I  was  thinkiiig 
of  another  change  of  base,  since 
it  seems  to  me  the  news  focm 
has  again  shifted  from  overseas 
to  the  United  States. 

“I  mean  to  travel  in  this 
country  and  abroad  for  five  or 
six  months  each  year,  ma 
numerous  short  trips  instead  of 
the  long,  roving  journeys  Stew 
and  I  have  made  in  the  past 

“I  am  also  making  special  ar¬ 
rangements  to  have  the  Wash¬ 
ington  base  covered  in  my  ab¬ 
sence  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
one  Washington-written  colunu 
a  week,  since  this  seems  to  me 
essential  to  give  a  balanced 
picture.” 

Stewart  had  this  to  say  aboat 
the  breakup :  “My  brother  Joe 
and  I  have  had  12  exciting  aid 
rewarding  years  working  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  not  easy  to  abandoa 
a  brotherly  partnership  whiii 
has  been  so  close,  or  to  leavi 
the  institution,  if  I  may  call  it 
that,  which  we  have  built  to¬ 
gether.  But  the  Post  has  offered 
me  an  opportunity  I  cannot  le 
fuse  .  . 

Joseph,  47,  was  with  the  H»- 
ald  Tribune  from  1932-37,  tha 
collaborated  with  Robert  E. 
Kintner  on  “The  Capital  Pa^ 
ade”  column  for  NANA  for  4e 
next  three  years.  Stewart,  4S, 
was  a  publishing-house  editor 
before  going  into  service.  After 
the  war,  the  brothers  joined 
typewriters  and  “Matter  d 
Fact”  was  bom. 
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Pierolti  Re-eleclcd 


John  Pierotti,  New  York  Post 
political-sports  cartoonist,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society. 
Other  officers:  Tom  Gill,  comic 
book  artist,  1st  vicepresident; 
Bill  Crawford,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  2nd 
vicepresident  (re-elected) ;  Ben 
Roth,  gag  cartoonist,  treasurer 
(re-elected) ;  George  Wolfe,  gag 
cartoonist,  secretary;  and  A1 
Smith,  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  car¬ 
toonist,  general  membership 
representative.  Work  of  NCS 
members  will  be  shown  at  the 
Brussels  World  Fair,  April  U- 
Oct.  19. 


Tapeline  Edition 

Hastings,  Neb. 

The  Hastings  Tribune  pub  ' 
lished  its  annual  “Tapeline" 
edition,  consisting  of  160  pages, 
plus  a  20-page  main  news  sec¬ 
tion.  A  total  of  nearly  15,W0 
inches  of  advertising  ran.  I 
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Castomatic®  type  metals  must  save  you  money.  Because  they  hold  your  dross 
losses  to  absolute  minimum.  Reason:  automatic  casting  under  pressure  in  sealed  machines  keeps 
out  dross-producing  oxides,  prevents  porous  bars  with  “soft  spots”  that  shorten  runs.  Don’t  settle 
for  less  than  Castomatic  made  only  by  Federated  Metals  Division  of  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5.  In  Canada:  Federated  Metals  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

FEDERATED  METALS  DIVISION  OF 
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Argentina’s 
Chief  Gives 
Press  a  Jolt 

Bv  Isaac  A.  Levi 


Buenos  Aires 

Argentine  President-elect  Ar¬ 
turo  Frondizi  has  been  provid¬ 
ing  first  class  news  copy  ever 
since  he  won  the  election  by  a 
landslide. 

The  49-year-old  lawyer  has 
been  doing  a  daily  stint  of  16 
hours.  This  proved  to  be  almost 
too  much  for  Argentina’s  notori¬ 
ously  lethargic  newsmen,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  reporting-by¬ 
handout  instituted  during  Juan 
D.  Peron’s  dictatorship. 

Frondizi  rapped  the  knuckles 
of  Government  House’s  gift- 
prone  corps  of  reporters.  ‘T  will 
appreciate  it,”  the  President¬ 
elect  told  a  press  conference, 
“if  editors  assigned  to  my  beat 
other  reporters  than  those  of 
Government  House  —  reporters 
more  in  touch  with  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  street  and  who 
will  not  be  tempted  to  ask  for 
any  favors.” 

He  caused  some  grumbling  by 
announcing  he  would  abolish 
the  Presidential  Press  Office, 
and  have  Government  House  re¬ 
porters  themselves  take  turns 
handling  his  press  relations. 

On  several  occasions,  Fron¬ 
dizi  has  asked  foreign  newsmen 
to  submit  their  questions  on 
economic  matters  in  writing  so 
that  “there  can  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing.”  But  he  has  not  yet 
failed  to  answer  queries  verbally 
when  formulated  in  good  Span¬ 
ish. 

To  many  an  editor  here,  the 
“Governor  House  incident”  — 
as  it  has  come  to  be  known  — 
clearly  reflects  the  problems  of 
Argentine  journalism. 

Muzzling  of  the  press  was  so 
harsh  during  the  dictatorship 
that  Argentina’s  top-notch  re¬ 
porters  left  the  country  and 
now  hold  jobs  so  well  paid  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  return. 

After  Peron’s  downfall  in 
1955,  editors  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  downpour  of  copy 
a  revolution  always  brings  but 
also  the  thankless  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  journalists  overnight  out 
of  amateurs. 

The  situation  has  improved 
during  the  past  year,  but  en¬ 
terprising  and  zealous  reporting 
is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  Argentine  news  stories  are 
still  very  wordy,  their  leads 
dull  and  flacid,  with  frequent 
omission  of  time,  place  and 
other  significant  details. 


Where  to  Apply 
For  Fair  Passes 

Press  credentials  for  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  Brussels  World’s 
Fair,  April  15,  two  days  before 
the  official  opening,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  help  of  Robert 
Bowen  at  the  office  of  Hill  and 
Knowlton  International,  150 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

During  the  Fair,  until  Oct. 
19,  temporary  press  cards  valid 
for  one  day’s  free  admission 
will  be  issued  at  the  offices  of 
the  Belgian  Press  Association  in 
Brussels. 

Elmer  Cox,  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  coordinator  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Division  of 
the  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  General  to  the  World’s 
Fair. 

In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Cox  also 
serves  as  senior  press  officer 
for  the  United  States  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  He  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  where  he  was 
deputy  chief  of  the  news  and 
features  branch  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Service. 


A  Correction 

The  lady  in  the  picture  ( E&P, 
March  1,  page  48)  was  incor¬ 
rectly  identified  as  Mrs.  Tom 
(Emily)  Tanner.  The  picture, 
used  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Tanner’s  20th  anniversary  with 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  was  taken  at  an 
SNPA  convention  and  the  cap¬ 
tion  information  was  erroneous. 
E&P  regrets  the  mistake. 


$2  to  Visit 
San  Simeon 

San  Francisco 

Come  May  17,  a  $2  bill  will 
put  you  through  the  gates  of 
San  Simeon  and  enable  a  visit 
through  La  Casa  Grande,  fabu¬ 
lous  castle  of  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

This  charge  will  be  levied  by 
the  State  of  California,  to  which 
the  fabulous  hilltop  is  being 
transferred,  for  upkeep  expens¬ 
es.  Children  may  enter  for  $1 
each  except  that  those  under 
six  are  to  be  admitted  free. 

The  transfer  will  be  to  the 
State  Park  Commission  of  which 
Joseph  R.  Knowland  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
is  chairman. 

Administration  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  California 
State  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks. 

Only  the  first  floor  of  the 
castle  will  be  open  to  visitors 
for  guided  tours.  There  will  be 
bans  on  swimming,  picnicking 
and  dogs. 


Ink  Bill  Judgment 

Boston 

John  Fox,  former  publisher  of 
the  defunct  Boston  Post,  had  a 
judgment  in  the  amount  of  $9,- 
471  entered  against  him  in  Feb- 
eral  Court  here  Feb.  24,  after 
neither  he  nor  his  representa¬ 
tive  appeared  for  a  hearing. 
Judge  Bailey  Aldrich  allowed 
the  motion  of  the  plaintiff.  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  Division  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  for  a  sum¬ 
mary  judgment.  The  firm 
claimed  the  amount  due  for  ink 
delivered  in  1956. 


Editors  Like 
WU  Intrafax 
Transmission 


Value  of  the  Western  Unim 
Intrafax  machine  for  trar- 
mitting  copy  from  a  press  1. 
reau  to  the  city  room  was  a 
pounded  by  Dick  Young  Jr. 
managing  editor,  Charhtt 
(N,  C.)  News,  to  a  seminar  o( 
the  American  Press  Institute  i: 
Columbia  University  this  weet 

Such  machines  are  being  us« 
by  a  number  of  newspapers. 

Mr.  Young  said  Intrafax  prc- 
vides  fast,  accurate  transmis¬ 
sion  between  the  News’  City 
Hall  bureau  and  its  city  root 
a  half-dozen  blocks  away. 

Copy  sent  at  the  rate  of  j 
full-size  page  in  2.6  minutes. 

No  operator  is  required.  Tl? 
reporter  places  his  copy  on  i 
cylinder  in  the  transmitter  aii 
punches  a  button.  His  story  is 
reproduced  instantaneously  oa 
the  receiver.  The  receiver  is 
fully  automctic,  cutting  the  copy 
in  whatever  length  it  is  tran^ 
mitted. 

“The  machine,”  Mr.  Youne 
said,  “has  been  relatively  trouble- 
free  and  inexpensive  (113" 
monthly).  We  have  used  every  | 
possible  system — copyboys,  tek- 
printer  and  telephone  dictatior, 
— and  have  found  this  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory.” 
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Richmond,  Va. 
The  Virginia  General  As¬ 
sembly  moved  in  the  final  hours 
last  week  of  its  1958  session  to 
endorse  open  meetings  of 
governmental  bodies  and  fr« 
access  to  public  records. 

Both  Houses  approved  a  res'- 
lution  which  declares  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  favor  of  open  meetings 
of  governmental  bodies  when¬ 
ever  they  will  not  “jeopard® 
national  security,  personal  pri¬ 
vacy,  or  permit  premature  dis¬ 
closure  of  sale  or  purchase 
plans.” 

The  resolution  was  offered  by 
Del.  Paul  W.  Manns,  weekly 
newspaper  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  I 

The  Assembly  turned  down  at ' 

IN  A  SENTENCE,  Wisconsin  press  photographers  think  Judge  Roscoe  other  freedom  of  i® 

Luce,  center,  deserves  public  recognition  for  the  fact  that  he  has  per-  ProPOSals.  Each  0 

mitted  photography  during  trials  in  his  court.  So.  Elmer  Ebert,  at  left,  the  killed  measures  would  have 
and  Harry  Van  Tuyl.  at  right,  give  him  a  plaque  from  the  National  made  secret  meetings  or  witt  ^ 
Press  Photographers  Association.  holding  public  records  illegal- 
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It  helps 

curb  inflation 
by  holding 
food  prices  doom 


Trading  stamps  are  simply  one  of  many  competitive  tools.  Like 
anything  else  which  exerts  competitive  pressure,  trading  stamps  act  to  hold 
prices  down  and  thus  help  curb  inflation. 


In  a  study  of  the  effects  of  trading  stamps  on 
food  prices  in  supermarkets  conducted  by  mar¬ 
keting  experts  of  a  large  state  university,  they 
found  no  evidence  that  stamp  stores  as  a  group 
charge  higher  prices  than  non-stamp  stores.  On 
the  contrary,  they  found  that  stamps  work  to 
hold  prices  down  in  two  ways: 

1.  Stamps  have  an  active,  competitive  effect 
on  non-stamp  stores.  This  may  result  in  the 
non-stamp  merchant  cutting  some  prices  and 
offering  giveaways  or  other  inducements  to  gain 
customers. 

2.  Stamp  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  must 


also  keep  their  prices  competitive  if  they  are  to 
gain  the  increased  business  volume  that  stamps 
can  provide. 

The  outcome  is  that  whether  a  supermarket 
gives  stamps  or  doesn’t  give  stamps,  the  stamps 
help  hold  prices  down  in  either  case.  In  these 
inflationary  times,  our  economy  needs  every 
competitive  tool,  like  the  trading  stamp,  that 
it  can  get,  because  competition  is  the  greatest 
-  single  anti-inflationary  force  at  work. 


REFERENCE:  ‘Trading  Stamp  Practice  and  Pricing  Pol¬ 
icy,”  Dr.  Albert  Haring  and  Dr.  Wallace  O.  Yoder,  Market¬ 
ing  Department,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  University. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  presented  for  your  information  by 
THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

S&H  pioneered  61  years  ago  in  the  movement  to  give  trading  stamps  to  consumers  as  a  discount  for  paying  cash. 
S&H  GREEN  STAMPS  are  currently  being  saved  by  millions  of  consumers. 
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SENIOR  'BOY' — Elmer  E.  Todd,  left,  chairman  of  the  board  of  IW 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  honors  Percy  Jefferson,  74-year-old  adnuti,  n| 
his  60th  year  of  employment  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  wife  and  doughfw 
look  on.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  isn't  retiring  yet,  recalled  he  was  "tko  boy* 
among  the  Times'  37  employees  in  1898. 


St.  Paul  Strike 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


accept.  They  took  the  pickets 
down  around  noon  and  some  of 
the  employees  came  to  work 
that  afternoon.  It  was  like  old 
home  week.  Everyone  was  glad 
to  be  back  and  everyone  really 
worked  hard  that  first  whole 
week  to  get  back  into  operation 
as  quickly  and  smoothly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  was  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  that  after  seven  weeks 
with  no  contact  with  the  car¬ 
riers  that  every  route  was  filled 
when  we  came  out  with  our 
first  paper  Tuesday  morning. 
Our  normal  carrier  turnover 
when  w’e  have  our  full  circula¬ 
tion  department  working  is  50 
a  week. 

There  are  a  couple  of  obser¬ 
vations  I  would  like  to  make 
concerning  the  strike  situation. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
making  these  observations  in  a 
completely  objective  way  and  I 
am  not  attempting  to  point  the 
finger  at  our  situation  particu¬ 
larly.  It  is  true  that  nobody 
ever  wins  in  a  strike.  The  em¬ 
ployees  lose  their  wages  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike  and,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  settlement,  it 
takes  them  many  years  to  get 
back  what  they  lost.  The  Com¬ 
pany  itself,  of  course,  loses  its 
revenues.  It  creates  problems 
of  ill-will  with  its  employees 
and  in  many  instances  with  the 
public.  So,  it  can  be  said  that 
both  sides  lose  in  a  strike,  no 
matter  what  the  settlement  is. 

In  the  newspaper  business,  it 
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is  not  the  employees  and  man¬ 
agement  alone  who  lose,  it  is 
the  town  that  is  served  by  the 
newspaper  that  is  the  real  loser. 
The  subscribers  lose  because 
they  are  deprived  of  their 
source  of  information.  The  busi¬ 
nesses  lose  because  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  source  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Incidentally,  in  St.  Paul 
it  was  not  the  department  stores 
that  suffered  immediately  but 
rather  the  smaller  specialty 
stores  who  were  dependent  upon 
the  day-to-day  special  promo¬ 
tions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
department  stores  who  had 
created  throughout  the  years  a 
habit  of  shopping  in  those 
stores,  actually  gained  when  the 
smaller  stores  were  deprived  of 
a  method  of  advertising.  People 
who  came  down  town  automati¬ 
cally  went  to  the  department 
stores.  However,  after  four  or 
five  weeks  even  the  department 
stores  started  to  feel  the  loss. 

The  real  estate  dealers  were 
very  badly  hurt  as  were  the 
automotive  dealers  and  the  bus¬ 
inesses  depending  upon  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  such  as  em¬ 
ployment  agencies,  etc. 

Should  Be  Prevented 

I  think  that  newspaper  strikes 
should  be  prevented  if  possible. 

I  had  considered  compulsory 
arbitration  as  a  possible  answer 
but  I  discarded  it.  I  don’t  think 
the  unions  would  go  for  it.  I 
can  appreciate  why  the  unions 
would  feel  that  taking  away 
their  economic  weapon  would 
hurt  them  at  the  bargaining 
table.  Management  would  not 
want  to  tie  itself  down  to  con¬ 
stantly  reaching  settlements 
through  arbitration  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  if  there  were 
compulsory  arbitration  many 
settlemente  that  could  be 
reached  at  the  bargaining  table 
would  automatically  be  thrown 
to  arbitration. 

I  think  that  in  the  case  of 
newspapers  some  procedure 
should  be  set  up  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  strike.  Under 
the  present  system  in  the  state 
there  is  a  30-day  waiting  period 
before  a  union  can  strike.  Under 
the  present  practice  unions 
automatically  file  an  intent  to 
strike  with  the  state  when  they 
have  no  intention  of  striking 
simply  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
30-day  period  they  will  have  a 
stronger  weapon. 

In  most  strikes  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  emotion,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  personality 
clash;  there  is  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  miscalculation  and  all 
of  these  things  enter  into  the 
final  decision  to  strike.  Some 
procedures  should  be  set  up  so 
that  a  strike  in  a  newspaper 
cannot  be  caused  by  these  rea¬ 
sons.  Pressure  should  be 


brought  to  bear  on  both  sides 
to  eliminate  the  emotion,  the 
personality  clash,  the  miscalcu¬ 
lation  and  misunderstanding  so 
that  if  a  strike  does  occur,  it 
only  occurs  on  basic  issues. 

Profits  Declining 

I  have  one  other  observation 
to  make  and  that  is,  where  is 
all  this  ending?  Year  after 
year,  after  year,  we  get  wage 
increases,  3%,  4%,  5%.  How 
long  can  we  continue  to  increase 
wages  on  that  basis?  In  1957, 
Media  Records  show  that  linage 
was  down  in  the  newspaper  bus¬ 
iness.  We  do  not  have  any  fig¬ 
ures  on  profits,  but  most  of  the 
people  I  have  talked  to  say  that 
their  profits  for  1957  were  down 
below  1956  and  most  of  them 
think  that  they  are  going  to  be 
down  in  1958  below  1957. 

Costs  are  rising.  We  have  a 
constant  investment  in  capital 
equipment  occurring  all  of  the 
time  and,  it  seems,  at  an  in¬ 
creasing  pace.  Now  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  simply  raising  your  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  rates 
to  meet  the  increase  in  costs  for 
the  demands  of  the  unions  is 
not  a  sound  one.  I  have  heard 
that  philosophy  expressed  and 
obviously  that  business  isn’t 
that  simple.  You  just  can’t  say 
“yes”  to  the  unions  and  go  out 
and  raise  the  advertising  rates 
or  your  circulation  rates  and 
expect  to  get  it  all  back.  You 
have  to  absorb  some  of  that. 

We  have  competing  media 
who  are  constantly  driving  to 
get  advertising  dollars  away 
from  the  newspapers  and  into 
their  media  so  you  can’t  price 
yourself  out  of  the  market.  If 
it  were  that  simple  there 
wouldn’t  be  so  many  newspaper 
mergers  occurring  constantly 
and  newspapers  going  out  of 
business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 


way  you  can  raise  the  standarf 
of  living  is  to  raise  produc¬ 
tivity.  I  believe  that  both  nla^ 
agement  and  unions  and  labor 
should  give  that  consideration. 

I  think  that  management  has  i 
responsibility  for  improviif 
productivity  naturally,  but  so 
have  the  unions.  Management's 
responsibility  is  to  provide 
technological  advances,  new 
methods  of  printing  newspapers 
more  economically;  gettin; 
themselves  into  a  smoother, 
more  efficient  operation.  News-  | 
papers  in  the  past  may  have 
been,  I  think,  lacking  in  that 
But  I  think  that  in  recent  years 
they  have  become  increasingly 
aware  that  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  increased  amounts  of 
money  for  research  along  tho« 
lines.  All  newspapers  at  this 
time  are  improving  their  capi¬ 
tal  equipment.  In  the  last  year 
and  a  half  we  put  in  a  new 
press  and  relate  equipment 
that  cost  us  a  million  dollars. 

Unions  also  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility.  I  think  the  first  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  unions  is  to  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  increasing 
productivity  and  I  think  once 
they  understand  that  need  they 
will  not  make  demands  that 
tend  to  lower  productivity 
rather  than  increase  prodw-  » 
tivity.  All  of  these  demands,  1 
am  sure  are  very  desirable-- 
shorter  work  week,  increase  » 
manning,  the  attempt  of  the 
union  to  get  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  side  and  actually  manage 
the  plant  through  restrictive 
clauses  on  starting  times  and 
things  of  that  nature.  Feather¬ 
bedding  and  other  clauses  ^ 
all  desirable  from  the  union 
standpoint  but  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  union  under¬ 
stand  that  these  can  lower  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  foj 
both  sides  to  take  a  hard  loo‘| 
at  the  economic  facts. 
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materials  and  parts  to  the  manufacturing  plant  and  move 
out  finished  products  .  .  .  provide  goods  and  services  for 
everybody’s  business. 

Yes,  the  housewife,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
businessman — YOU — everybody  in  America  needs  and  benefits  from 
the  services  of  the  motor  truck. 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  _ 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 
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Circulators  Swap 
Ideas  for  Business 


editorial  page  brought  on  a  two  papers  rely  on  a  variei 
change  in  format  for  still  easier  of  methods  to  gauge  readers! 
reading  and  more  features,”  reaction  —  such  as  surve; 
said  Mr.  Gilmore.  “We  also  reader  response  to  features,  e 
added  several  panel  comics  when  umnists  and  editorials,  persn 
we  found  they  ranked  high  in  calls,  talking  to  people  at  me 
readership.”  ings,  and  information  from  1 


ings,  and  information  from 


Chicago  Mr.  Horsman  stressed  the  im-  In  the  “Matching  Media”  part  circulation  departroent. 

The  trend  to  higher  home  portance  of  a  coordinated  pro-  of  the  interview,  the  newspaper  The  circulation  departmes 
delivery  rates  and  the  possibility  gram.  “Too  many  of  us  take  rated  No.  1  over  both  radio  and  helps  to  gauge  the  rcaderrirlf 
of  motor  routes  being  expanded  for  granted  that  everyone  else  television  as  being  “informative,  reaction  by  ^nding  a  letter  ts 
to  offset  higher  postal  rates  knows  why  they  should  use  our  educational,  reliable,  inexpen-  subscriber  who  stops  ho» 

were  discussed  at  the  Central  product,”  he  said.  sive,  progressive”  and  topped  ^aid.  The  replia 

States  Circulation  Managers  Herb  Gilmore,  Micfcipan  Citi/  them  in  six  other  categories  but 

Association  meeting  here  this  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch,  said  a  w  n  I  ?v  gories  and  the  tabulation  is  sat 

wppk.  reader.shin  survev  of  .^00  npr-  lost  out  to  TV  as  being  enter-  to  the  general  manager  e«k 


readership  survey  of  300  per- 


Robert  A.  Bauer,  Muscatine  sonal  interviews  helped  that 


(Iowa)  Journal  and  News  Trib-  newspaper  to  evaluate  its  edi- 


une,  was  elected  president  of  torial  content. 


Raymond  E.  Houk,  Indiana¬ 
polis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News,  said 


‘The  Greatest  Storv’ 


the  group,  succeeding  Ivan  G. 
Sundberg,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  Lee 
Messinger,  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Journal,  was  chosen  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Honorary  life  memberships 
were  voted  to  Joe  M.  Bunting, 


“The  vote  of  confidence  in  our  the  managing  editors  of  those 


Community  Papers 
Seek  More  Revenue 


Chicago  lored  circulation”  provides 


M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneajnk 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  sd 
the  Prizeword  puzzle  game  hu 
had  as  high  as  495,000  entries 
in  a  week,  and  in  three  yews 
has  attracted  a  total  of  16,- 
927,524  entries.  The  puzzle  it 
still  averaging  90,000  entries  i 
week. 

For  the  third  Lenten  seasoi, 


Community  newspapers,  some-  greater  impact  at  the  local  buy-  Mr.  Fisher  said,  the  40-inst»i- 


who  has  retired  as  general  man-  times  thought  of  as  neighbor-  ing  level.  He  told  how  his  news-  ment  “Greatest  Story  Ever  ® 
ager  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  hood  weeklies,  are  seeking  to  papers  initiated  a  postal  card  Told,”  is  being  published.  Tk 

Pantograph,  and  to  S.  D.  Dan-  serve  their  readers  better  and  survey  to  prove  to  a  food  chain  first  time  this  feature  ran  it  * 

forth,  retired  CM  of  the  Elkhart  are  faced  with  many  of  the  advertiser  that  the  papers  were  was  “a  sleeper,”  he  said.  The  " 

(Ind.)  Truth.  same  publishing  problems  con-  wanted  and  read.  switchboard  was  jammed  with 


(Ind.)  Truth. 


More  for  Carriers 


fronting  local  dailies  in  their 


anted  and  read.  switchboard  was  jammed  with 

Leo  A.  Lemer,  editor  and  calls  from  people  who  wantel 


publisher  of  the  Chicago  North  to  subscribe  to  the  paper. 


L.  Gilford  Eden,  New  CastI' 


Price  raisins-  activitv  indi-  These  facts  were  unfolded  Side  Newspapers,  said  the  com-  L.  Gilford  Eden,  New  Cast!' 

cates  the  nickel  newsnawr  will  annual  munity  newspaper  is  always  on  (Ind.)  Courier-Times,  told  hot 

soon  become  historv  Rov  Vec-  nieeting  of  the  Accredited  Home  trial,  “no  matter  how  many  the  Thanksgiving  edition,  with 

chio  LaSalle  fill  1  'News-Trib-  Newspapers  of  America,  an  or-  times  it  has  done  a  good  job  for  ^  special  effort  to  get  hund^' 

urn>  ’  venorteH  ganization  representing  91  pub-  an  advertiser  or  reader.”  of  personal  items  about  families 


chio,  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News-Trib-  ^^ewspapers  oi  ^meoca,  an  or 
une  reported  ganization  representing  91  pub 

“Already,  in  1958,  no  less  ^i^hers  of  163  community  pa 


.  advertiser  or  reader.”  of  personal  items  about  families 

Mr.  Lemer  advised  a  shift  entertaining,  has  gained  great 


than  42  naners  have  announced  ^  combined  distribu-  of  emphasis  from  display  to  reader  acc^tance. 

circulation  rate  increases,”  he  than  5,000,000  classified  advertising,  the  latter 

.sniH  “Fifteen  nf  these  went  tn  copies.  earning  a  higher  per  line  rate,  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  and  Sue- 


said.  “Fifteen  of  these  went  to 
40  or  42  cents  a  week.  Eleven 


papers  raised  to  10  cents  a  sin-  ^aily  field,  community  newspa- 


Like  their  big  brothers  in  the  and  paid  circulation  to  get  the  Bulletin,  said  the  papers 


gle  copy.  Several  papers  put  a 


public  to  share  costs. 

He  also  recommended  origi- 


distributed  its  “Cook  of  the 
Week”  cookbook  free  to  every 


premium  on  home  delivery  by  build  "y  newspapers  m;-le-hn-’  nality  “‘’I'"'*.'--  m 


UXClIliUJll  Ull  IlUlllC  UCIIVCX  V  UV  «  IJJ 

raisinp-  Hclivcrv  rntcc  hnt  Venn  times.  Those  present  at  the  con-  means  to  avoid  imitation  of,  or  eluded  the  recipes  of  the 
raising  aeiivery  rates,  out  Keep-  _  _ _ _ ..c  j„;i„  _  -noVc  .  nf . +ho  .  wasast-  nmovin 


ing  single  copy  at  5  cents.” 
Mr.  Vecchio  said  several  cir 


ference  are  looking  to  classified  re-writing  of  daily  newspaper  cooks  -  of  -  the  -  w-eek  previously 
advertising  and  paid  circulation  material,  and  showing  the  little  featured  in  the  Sunday  Bulletin. 


Edward  H.  Harding,  Lomu- 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 


culators  stated  they  wanted  to  avenues  to  greater  reve-  fellow  who  reads  our  newspa-  .Edward  H.  Harding,  Louu 

give  carriers  more  than  the  cus- 

tomary  20  percent  of  the  in-  Only  Few  ‘Shoppers’  .  ^he  weakness  of  the  da,i,es  rimes,  discussed  the  editori  1 

crease,  or  an  increase  in  profits.  Thev  have  eonfidenee  in  their  i"  strength,”  Mr.  objectives  of  the  Louisville  ps 

Generally,  a  greater  percent-  ,'h“"“e“pat 


pers. 

“We  believe  in  the  modern 


aee  of  loss  was  experienced  bv  ?  .u  '  Cronin,  former  city  edi-  “We  believe  in  the  modem 

Sose  ra^SnJ  raS  bv  a  dime  ’  tor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  world  a  newspaper  has  to  ap- 

nose  raising  rates  oy  a  mme  y^ries  from  outright  free  dis-  Enquirer  and  now  editor  of  Peal  to  some  deeper  mood  than 

n  nrevious  rate  in  *0  voluntary  paid  via  the  Kettering-Oakwood  (Ohio)  that  of  entertainment,”  he  said 


tLTa7e^l^^previoTs  rate  in"  tribution  to  voluntary  paid  via  the  Kettering-Oakwood  (Ohio)  that  of  entertainment,”  he  said  I 
crises  It  was  also  noS  that  Times,  told  how  news  horizons  “Our  objective  is  to  edit  an 

losses  are  more  difficult  to  re-  The  caliber  ^  o/  wTmMitv  broadened  for  community  intelligent  newspaper,  but  never 

loe  caliber  of  community  newspapers  because  metropoli-  a  dull  one.” 
weeklies  represented  at  the  tan  dailies  cannot  serve  all  of  Mel  Kappler,  Moline  (HU 


losses  are  more  difficult  to  re- 


Mel  Kappler,  Moline  (HU 


Promotion  Committee 


meeting  indicates  that  great  the  suburban  communities  with  Dispatch,  said  that  newspapsr 


strides  have  been  made  since  effective  coverage. 


tries  to  maintain  a  climate  of 


Willard  P.  Horsman,  Bloom-  the  1930  depression  era  “throw-  Harry  Volk,  editor  of  the  decency,  dignity  and  healthy  at- 


ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  told  aways.”  Only  a  few  continue  as  Hillcrest 


how  smaller  papers  can  put  outright  shoppers. 


Sun-Press,  titudes.  “Thus,”  he  said,  “it 


said  community  publishers  must  plays  down  crime,  violence  and 


“motion”  into  their  promotion  William  S.  Melius,  editor  and  Ue  nrpnared  to  staff  thpir  na-  *  ^  i-ru  le, 

by  organizing  a  committee,  if  publisher  of  the  Melius  Newspa-  pgj.s  with  events  of  a  morbid  or  un- 


v/x  c»  v,\/aaxAaiii>i/^c;9  xx  ^wx/xaoit^^x  vx  vaic  xvxv^aauo  P6rS  Wltll  "DrOS"^'  -  th©  b©St 

the  paper  does  not  have  a  pro-  pers,  Lincoln  Park,  Mich.,  presi-  business,  “Hire  them  or  nature,  and  it  plays  up 

motion  manager.  This  commit-  dent  of  Accredited,  urged  fellow  train  them  yourself,”  he  sug-  inspiration,  progrett 


tee  should  consist  of  the  man-  publishers  to  remind  advertisers  gested.  “Let’s  utilize  our  tre-  agencies  and  organizations 
aging  editor,  advertising  man-  constantly  that  they  “buy  no  mendous  flexibility  that  the  working  for  good.  The  goal  is  to 


ager  and  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  he  advised. 


waste  circulation”  in  community  ‘dinosaurs’  of  the  newspaper  in- 
papers.  He  asserted  that  “tai-  dustry  have  lost.” 


the  newspaper  in-  steer  between  moralism  for  it* 
)st.”  own  sake  and  sensationalism.” 
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John  S.  Knight’s 
Son  Dies  at  30 


Obituary 

Herman  A.  Park,  46,  former 
Associated  Press  reporter  and 
editor  in  Indianapolis,  13  years; 
March  4.  He  started  his  news 
career  as  a  carrier  and  later 
as  a  printer  for  the  Lebanon 
(Ind.)  Reporter.  He  became  a 
reporter  in  1935  for  the  Ander¬ 
son  (Ind.)  Herald  and  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

*  *  V 

Walter  E.  Bradfield,  58, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Express  federal  beat  reporter, 
of  a  heart  attack;  March  2. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ida  Clark,  81,  former  editor 
of  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Review, 
in  a  nursing  home  in  Spring- 
field,  III.,  where  she  had  resided 
since  retiring  20  years  ago; 
March  3. 


Dave  Rankin  Barbee,  82, 
newspaperman,  author  and  his¬ 
torian,  after  a  long  illness; 
March  7.  He  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  with  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  in  1896.  He 

worked  for  papers  in  North 

Carolina,  Alabama  and  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  was  once  managing 
editor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Monitor. 

*  *  * 

Annie  Ellen  Dyas,  81,  one 
of  Toronto’s  early  women  jour¬ 
nalists;  March  6.  She  began  her 
writing  career  with  the  old  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  News,  which  later 
became  the  Times. 

m  *  * 

William  Homer  Hattendorp, 
56,  assistant  to  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune;  March  9. 


Mamie  E.  Whitman,  60,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  Nemaha 
County  (Neb.)  Herald  for  the 
past  15  years;  March  1. 

*  *  « 

J.  Edward  Singleton,  81, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Glens  Falls  Post  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Star  and  the  Times;  March 
8.  He  was  a  civic  leader  and 
active  in  other  local  industries. 
'  *  *  * 

Luther  C.  Lau  Sr.  69,  retired 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise; 
March  7.  He  was  previously  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean,  the 
old  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record, 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press, 
the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat  and  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times. 
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Akron,  Ohio  i 

Frank  McLain  Knight,  30,  | 
son  of  John  S.  Knight,  publisher 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc., 
died  early  Sunday  (March  9)  in 
Akron  General  Hospital  of  a 
brain  tumor. 

Mr.  Knight,  who  was  on  the  i 
staff  of  the  Beacon  Journal,  was  ; 
found  unconscious  by  the  house¬ 
keeper  in  the  Knight  residence 
Saturday  morning  and  taken  to 
the  hospital. 

His  father  and  stepmother 
arrived  from  Miami  Saturday 
night.  i 

Young  Mr.  Knight  had  been  j 
ill  with  influenza  during  the  j 
week  but  had  been  in  the  office  j 
for  a  few  hours  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  I 

A  native  of  Akron,  Frank  i 
Knight  graduated  from  Culver  j 
Military  Academy,  attended  Cor-  I 
nell  University  and  graduated  ■ 
in  1951  from  the  University  of 
Miami.  He  joined  the  classified 
advertising  staff  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press. 

In  1954  he  returned  to  Akron, 
joining  the  classified  advertising  | 
staff.  He  later  worked  in  edi¬ 
torial  promotion,  on  the  city 
desk,  the  state  desk,  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  for  the  last  few  months 
was  in  national  advertising.  He 
was  a  director  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  | 
leaves  a  brother,  Landon,  who 
works  for  Life  magazine  in  New 
York;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Rita  Cheek 
Jr.,  of  Winnetka,  Ill.,  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Knight;  and 
an  uncle,  James  L.  Knight  of 
Miami,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  An¬ 
other  brother,  John  S.  Knight 
Jr.,  was  killed  in  action  in  the 
European  theater  in  World  War  j 
II.  His  mother  died  in  1929.  1 


100%  COVERAGE  of  SPRINGFIELD... 
capital  and  heart  of  ILLINOIS 


Springfield  is  the  capital  of  Illinois  and  the  economic  capital  of  a  prosperous, 

1 1  -county  market  in  the  heart  of  the  state.  The  Illinois  State  Journal 

and  Register  offer  you  100%  coverage  in  Sangamon  County  (Springfield)  .  .  . 

()0.8%  coverage  in  the  entire  11 -county  trading  area. 


3)o«ntal  nnh  Register 


*'The  Ring  of  Truth" 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  15  "Hemalewn"  Nawtpapart  covering 

Springfield,  lllineii  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Greeter  Let  Angeles  — end  Sen  Diego,  California... 
Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
represented  NATIONAUY  by  WEST-HOlUDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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Burmester  Retires, 
Epley  Made  Exec  Ed 


the  Press-Telegrram  was  merged  \  L  *  1  i.  * 
with  the  Independent  in  1952.  x^rDllrSlLlOri 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Henry  Finch  Burmester,  who 
rose  from  a  muleskinner  at  12 
to  a  career  of  adventurous  news- 
papering  and  dedicated  public 
service,  has  retired  as  editor  of 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram. 

His  successor  is  Malcolm  Ep¬ 
ley,  who  had  been  columnist 
and  executive  editor  of  the 
Press-Telegram  and  is  now  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Press-Telegram,  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  both  Bidder  papers. 

Miles  Sines  continues  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  both  papers. 

Realigning  staff  duties,  Mr. 
Epley  has  named  Harry  Karns, 
editorial  writer,  as  editor  of 
the  Press-Telegram  editorial 
page,  and  Harry  Fulton,  Inde¬ 
pendent  columnist,  as  editor  of 
the  Independent  editorial  page. 

Robert  Houser  is  political 
writer  for  both  papers,  replac¬ 
ing  Mr.  Epley  and  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Epley,  who  came  to  Long 
Beach  from  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  started 
his  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise, 
then  went  to  the  University  of 
Oregon,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  Journalism. 

Mr.  Kams,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  worked 
on  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Oklahoma.  He  has  been 
with  the  Press-Telegram  since 
1950. 

Last  of  the  Roamers 

A  native  of  Long  Beach,  Mr. 
Fulton  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California. 

Mr.  Houser  came  to  Long 
Beach  from  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Drake  University. 

Once  described  by  Damon 


Confidential 


Runyon  as  the  “last  of  the  west¬ 
ern  roamers,”  “Hank”  Burmes¬ 
ter  got  his  first  newspaper  job 
in  1904  on  the  Salk  Lake  Her¬ 
ald  and  then  went  to  work  on 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribrine,  Butte 
Miner,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Seattle  Times,  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer,  Calgary  Albertan, 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Associated  Press,  Portland  Tele¬ 
gram,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Press  and  his  o^vn  daily 
in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  He  was  on 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for 
three  stints. 

Discharged  from  the  Army 
after  the  armistice  of  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Burmester  joined 
the  Long  Beach  Press  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  managed  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  of  a  Long 
Beach  bank  for  a  while,  then 
returned  to  the  Press-Telegram 
as  business  and  financial  editor 
in  1928.  He  became  executive 
editor  in  1943  and  editor  when 


•  Negotiations 

•  Appraisals  •  Financing 

of 

Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 

Waihlagton,  D.  C.  Atlanta  Chicago 

JAMES  W.  BLACKBtJRN  STANLEY  WHITAKER  H.  W.  CASSILL 

JACK  V.  HARVEY  CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL  WILLIAM  B.  RYAN 

W^hington  Building  Healey  Building  333  N.  Nlichigan  Ave. 

STerling  8-4341  JAckson  6-1676  Financial  6-6460 


Comparison 

How  does  the  modem  news¬ 
paper  compare  in  quality  with 
the  product  of  60  years  ago? 
“Newspapers  today  are  better, 
in  my  opinion,  than  they  were 
a  half  century  back,”  Mr.  Bur¬ 
mester  said.  “Improvements  in 
world  coverage,  speedy  trans¬ 
mission  of  news,  improved  me¬ 
chanical  processes  have  all 
helped  to  bring  this  about.” 

And  the  editorial  changes 
have  been  as  drastic.  “At  the 
turn  of  the  century  there  were 
a  number  of  great  editors  whose 
pronouncements  were  accepted 
by  most  of  the  readers  af  gospel, 
Mr.  Burmester  recalled.  Today 
the  voice  of  the  metropolitan 
paper  is  usually  a  composite 
of  the  thinking  and  discussion 
of  the  publisher,  editor  and  the 
editorial  staff,  rather  than  a 
single  individual. 

Help  Those  Who  Need  It 

Always  the  champion  of  the 
person  or  family  in  distress, 
Mr.  Burmester  left  this  admoni¬ 
tion  with  his  successors: 

“A  daily  newspaper  has  an 
obligation  not  only  to  fight  for 
the  best  interests  of  its  com¬ 
munity  but  to  help  deserving 
persons  in  the  community  who 
are  in  distress.  To  many  per¬ 
sons  their  home  paper  is  their 
last  source  of  refuge  and  aid. 

“The  daily  newspaper  has  an 
obligation  to  help  the  people 
of  its  community  keep  their 
heads  and  their  feet  on  the 
ground  in  times  of  great  stress 
or  emergency.  Never  forget  this 
obligation  in  a  desire  to  be 
sensational.” 

Put  Across  Deals 

Mr.  Burmester  personally  put 
across  deals  which  included  the 
move  of  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
to  this  city,  the  establishment 
of  Long  Beach  State  College, 
and  the  allotment  of  funds  for 
the  community’s  public  golf 
course. 

Mr.  Burmester  contributed 
many  a  poetic  gem  to  his  papers 
but  a  five-verse  tribute  to  his 
mother  on  Mother’s  Day  in  1922 
was  probably  the  most  widely 
read  and  reprinted.  Its  last 
verse : 

“If  angels  are  embodiment  of 
everything  that’s  good. 

I’ve  had  one  for  my  very  own 
since  days  of  babyhood; 

For  God  invested  human  clay 
toith  life  and  love  divine 

And  moulded  in  His  image 
when  He  made  you  —  Mother 
Mine. 


Award  Upsets 
Differential 


Fort  Wayne,  Ini 

Pressmen  employed  by  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc.  came 
out  of  arbitration  with  a  scale 
of  pay  that  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  printers. 

The  publishers  dissented 
strongly  to  the  award  by  Whit¬ 
ley  P.  McCoy  on  the  ground  that 
the  new  pressmen’s  scale  dis¬ 
turbs  a  traditional  differential 
favoring  the  printers. 

First,  in  order  to  give  the 
pressmen  the  benefit  of  a  two- 
year  contract  containing  the 
terms  of  the  award,  the  arbi¬ 
trator  decreed  the  agreement 
should  actually  run  for  three 
years — ^from  Nov.  6,  1956,  with 
a  wage  reopener  on  Nov.  5, 
1958. 

The  wage  increase  given  the 
pressmen  amounts  to  25%  cents 
an  hour.  This  brings  the  da; 
rate  to  $2,965,  which  is  four 
cents  higher  than  the  typo¬ 
graphical  rate  and  11  cents 
higher  than  the  stereotypers' 
pay. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  43  ^ 
years  of  contract  negotiations 
here  that  the  pressmen  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  higher  differential.  The 
typo  rate,  however,  will  advance 
to  $3,007  in  June.  The  stereo 
rate  will  go  to  $2,947  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  arbitrator  disposed  of 
objections  to  disturbance  of  the 
differentials  by  saying  it  was 
more  important,  in  his  view,  to 
establish  inter-city  equities  in 
behalf  of  the  pressmen. 


Cooking  School 
Spurs  Brand  Interest 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

The  Fort  Smith  Times  Record 
and  Southwest  American  regis¬ 
tered  an  attendance  of  5,300 
persons  at  their  third  annual 
(booking  School  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  National  Liw 
Stock  and  Meat  Board. 

The  newspaper’s  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  contained  a  12-page  sec¬ 
tion  of  advertising  and  publi¬ 
city.  This  was  followed  with 
about  10  pages  of  advertising 
through  the  week. 

A  significant  fact,  the  news¬ 
papers  said,  was  that  branded 
merchandise  used  in  the  school 
received  strong  requests  from 
retailers  while  the  school  was 
going  on  and  immediately  fob  ^ 
lowing  it. 
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**This  press  always  breaks  down  when  we  forget  the  quotes 
around  ‘Scotch* — the  brand  name  for  cellophane  tape” 


PLEASE  NOTE:  While  we  welcome  the  rectly:  “Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — 
mention  of  our  product  in  print,  we  ask  that  or  “Scotch”  Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc., 
you  respect  our  registered  trademark.  If  it  please  just  say  cellophane  tape  or  masking 
is  impossible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  cor-  tape.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


M  INNESOTA  ]]^INING  AND  ]]^A  N  U  F  AC  T  U  R  I  N  G  COMPANY  ^ 


...WHERE  RESEARCH  IS  THE  KEY  TO  TOMORROW 
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Ad  Tax 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


account  up  to  date  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Governor  McKeldin 
upon  signing  the  state  statute. 

“Fortunately,”  he  concluded, 
“the  date  of  the  demise  of  these 
special  advertising  taxes  is  now 
known  and  certain,  namely, 
December  31,  1958.  For  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  unless  the  courts  de¬ 
cree  otherwise,  the  taxes  remain 
in  effect. 

“When  these  ordinances  pass 
into  well-deseiwed  oblivion,  let 
us  hope  that  nowhere  else  will 
anyone  attempt  to  resurrect  this 
foiTii  of  discriminatory  taxation. 
I  assure  you  there  will  be  no  one 
in  Baltimore  to  mourn  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  form  of  special 
taxation. 


\o  Eulogy 

“We  all  know  that  in  writing 
an  obituary,  the  fundamental 
rule  is  de  mortis  nil  nisi  bonum 
— ‘Say  nothing  but  good  of  the 
dead.’ 

“But  who  shall  speak  well  of 
this  tax?  The  publishers  of  the 
trade  magazines  who  w'ere  com¬ 
pelled  to  move  out  of  Baltimore 
because  they  could  not  survive 
the  tax? — Or  the  small  radio 
station  preparing  to  move  into 
the  adjacent  county — Or  the 
local  merchant  who  found  that 
the  national  advertiser  on  radio 
and  television  did  not  have  to 
pay  the  tax  while  he  had  to  pay 
it — Or  the  newspapers  which 
must  collect  the  tax  from  the 
national  advertiser  while  radio 
and  television  stations  placed 
the  ad  without  the  tax? 

“The  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
these  recent  events  in  Maryland 
is  a  simple  one.  All  of  our  media 
for  communication,  —  for  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  between 
free  men, — are  dependent  upon 
advertising  revenue  for  their 
life’s  blood.  Our  great  news¬ 
papers, — from  the  metropolitan 
dailies  to  the  county  weekly, — 
our  magazines  and  periodicals, 
our  networks  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  the  local  stations 
as  well, — all  depend  for  exist¬ 
ence  upon  advertising  revenue. 

“Special  discriminatory  taxes 
upon  that  revenue  are  just  as 
serious  threats  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
as  any  restraints  by  govern¬ 
ment. 

• 

Ad  Network  Grows 

Fourteen  newspapers  with  1,- 
600,000  daily  and  1,400,000  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  have  joined  the 
National  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Network,  Robert 
Miller,  president,  reported  as  of 
March  10. 


Combined 
Sat.  Edition 
Is  Beneficial 


Davenport,  Iowa 
The  new  consolidated  Satux'- 
day  morning  edition  of  the 
Davenport  Morning  Democrat 
and  Daily  Times  has  advantages 
for  subscribers,  paper  and  car¬ 
rier  boys  alike,  says  Dave  Gott¬ 
lieb,  business  manager. 

Most  subscribers  do  not  work 
on  Saturday.  Now  they  get 


copies.  Mrs.  Margaret  Parsons, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  gives  an  annual 
cocktail  party  in  winter  and  a 
picnic  and  lake  outing  in  the 
summer  for  her  reviewers,  with 
prominent  authors  present,  but 
does  not  pay  review’ers. 

Complaint  was  made  that 
Time  and  Newsweek  often  come 
out  on  Thursday  with  a  news¬ 
worthy  book  review  while  news¬ 
papers  wait  until  Sunday  be¬ 
cause  of  the  release  date.  Book 
stores,  too,  begin  selling  books 
before  their  release  dates. 


L.  M.  McCracken 


Clearwater,  Flal 
Lawi'ence  Max-tin  McCiackrrJ 
public  relations  executive 
former  Michigan  newspaper! 
man,  died  here  March  11.  H| 
was  57.  Since  1948,  he  had  b«! 


__annj 

Publi* 


jclusive 

;  onr  *5.1 
yrreeir.e' 
Bayboro 
OUfflERN 

an  executive  with  the  belt 

York  public  relations  firm  ofti 
Dudley- Anderson- Yutzy.  In  hijF^  «  cor 
newspaper  career,  he  was  forp,;™® 

12  years  a  roving  correspondentt-'^lunc  "b 

old 


for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  : 
also  worked  for  the  LnnsHjI 
State  Journal,  the  Royal  Odl 
Tribune. 


unity. 

broki 
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fresh  news  with  their  break¬ 
fast  coffee,  as  well  as  the  comics, 
features  and  sports  columns  of 
both  morning  and  evening  i] 
papers.  The  combined  editorial 
page  is  neutral  in  tone. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


NEWS 
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Point  of  View 


From  the  newspapers’  point 
of  view,  both  the  day  and  night 
shifts  on  Saturday  can  now  work 
on  the  Sunday  paper.  The  extra 
time  available  has  paid  off  in 
better-looking  Saturday  and 
Sunday  editions. 

The  evening  carrier  boys 
simply  shift  their  delivery 
schedule  from  eary  evening  to 
early  morning  on  Saturdays 
but,  as  a  result  have  more  un¬ 
interrupted  free  time  than 
before. 

Morning  Democrat  press  run 
and  distribution  times  have  been 
retained;  fix-st  edition  off  at 
12:30  a.m.,  local  editions 

dropped  between  4:30  and  5:00 
a.m.  Advertising  is  sold  on  the 
same  basis  as  before. 


Book  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


angle  instead  of  criticism  and 
uses  only  staff  members  for 
writing  reviews. 

A  readership  survey  of  the 
Dallas  News  showed  book  page 
readership  of  about  20%,  about 
half  the  average  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 


Readers’  Mail 


ANiNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


★★THE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Stype.t,  Rountree  &  Co.,  625 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  X  Newspaper  Broker" 
66  Adelaide.  Detroit.  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  new^aper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  end  ability  of  the  buyer.  ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNiat  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


CALIFORNIA  weekly  newspapers  show 
the  greatest  growth  factor  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  have  exclusive  listings  on  a 
number  of  the  better  ones.  Gabbert  & 
Hancock,  Associates,  3709  Arlington 
Ave.,  Rivers'de,  California. 


WE3STERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nile  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


WE  specialize  in  sound  newspapers  In 
the  solid  midwest.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Publications  For  Sale 


TWO  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE 
One  plant,  grossing  $.70,000.  Price  130,- 
000  including  receivables.  $2O,OC0  dost 
Would  also  consider  ad  man  pertne. 
Nice  cool  climate,  rural  location.  Yoe’S 
like  this  one.  HURRY  1  Another  Snjde 
Exclusive!  J.  A.  Snyder.  12163  W. 
Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66.  Cii 
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WEEKLIES  in  New  Jersey.  Nortk 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  $15,000  nil 
will  handle  any  one.  E'ine  Chart  Am 
3  partnership  opportunity  $10,000.  Pub 
li.shers  Service,  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greoi- 
boro,  N.  C. 


New 

MOVINI 

Exr 

SHDl 


EXCLUSIVE  MARYLAND  WEEKLY, 
in  city  of  6,000.  Grossing  at  $75.0# 
rate  and  showing  excellent  return. 
Price  $85,000  with  $30,000  down.  Ej- 
cellent  pl.mt  and  equipment.  Pin* 
give  your  background  in  reply.  Broker 
Box  1136,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MAd 


OE’F.SET  WEEKLY  IN  URANIUR- 
grow;th  area.  Rocky  Mountains,  no  com¬ 
petition  in  trade  area  of  12.000  poiss 
lation.  Gloss  $31,000,  price  $26,50! 
with  $10,000  to  $15,000  cash  down,  de¬ 
pending  yoar  experience  and  qualiH- 
cations.  Bailey-KrehbicI,  Box  SS.  Non 
ton,  Ks. 
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MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


SALE.S.  APPRAISALS.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  aid.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  601  Georgia  Savings  Rank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  G.n. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUA’nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Doilies  from  coast  to  coast 
Ehtperienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHtTYSEnST 
1  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  stimu¬ 
lates  mail  by  conducting  “The 
Critical  Reader”  column  in 
which  readei-s  state  their  views. 
Only  a  paragraph  or  two  are 
used  from  each  letter  and  this 
gets  the  people  to  participate. 
The  readers’  column  is  held 
down  to  12  or  15  inches.  Effort 
is  made  to  use  answers  to  con¬ 
troversial  reviews. 

A  poll  of  the  book  review  edi¬ 
tors  showed  that  six  of  those 
present  pay  for  reviews  —  from 
$5  to  as  high  as  $25.  Most  of 
the  editors  simply  give  review 


Publications  For  Sale 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  exceptional 
nemiweekly  grossing  $65,000  in  stable 
community  of  5,000.  A  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive  publisher.  The 
Libby  Agency.  35  E.  Kellogg  Boule¬ 
vard,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE:  One  of  the  best  County 
Seat  newspapers  in  Arkansas.  Well 
equipped  shop.  Beautiful  town.  Good 
business. 

The  Len  Feighner  Agency 
Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


WE 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Weotem  weeklies  and 
DAIIJES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  yon  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  ft  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  Cal. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Line  Rotes  Each  Ceaseeutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payablswitli 
order)  4  timet  ®  50c  per  line  eatb 
insertion;  3  times  (8  55c;  2  S  £0c; 
1  ®  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Scnici 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  susphi 
of  printed  employment  application  font! 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  staopN 
envelope  to  E&P  Classihed  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  9Sc  per  line  each  insertiea; 
3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  9  $LK', 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  lint  minimum.  Add  21k 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A^ 
VERTISINC,  Wednesdoy,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviatioM 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  B« 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  ceo- 
ddence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editar  a 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  tH 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

Lines 

Time 

Timts 

Timts 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

70 

106 

95 

84 

72 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

52 


$330 

190 

110 

66 

40 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TIniM  Towar  N.  Y.  36,  N.  T. 
Pheoa  BRyoat  9-30S2 
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announcements 

1.  F!,  Publications  For  Sale 

ackec  ICLUSIVE  COUNTY  Seat  Weekly. 

P  a.  it  over  $6,000  last  year.  Good  print- 
°  '  12  igreement.  Pamlico  County  Her- 
u.  Bayboro,  North  Carolina. 

K:  SuTHERN  MINNESOTA  WEEKLY 

1  bj..  r.iisir:"  $21,000  including  job  shop, 

V  '  iriving  community  in  richest  section 
'  farm  belt.  Town  has  industry.  Mod- 

in  '3  Slid  well  equipped  both  in  back 

and  front  offire.  Many  extras 
nil  as  complete  photo  lab  and  en- 

S  f ,  'jring  unit.  Building  includes  large 

_j  Stion  in  1955.  Will  sell  for  gross 

nOent  33!u(iins  building.  This  is  a  half- 
S  and  paper  highly  valued  by 

-munity.  If  you’re  looking  for  some- 
ntltf  broken  down  to  build  up  this 

Odi  i  NOT  in.  Box  1128,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
'ter. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

^  Correspondents  \ 

M  BOSTON  and  New  England  Stringer  ^ 
m  -ada  news  reports-photos.  G.  Living-  I 
H  -xi-Uttle  Bldg. — BMton  16,  Maas.  j 

1  Promotion 

iiALlTY  comic  booklets  for  promo- 
'i.  etc.  made  to  order.  Box  1118, 
Mor  ft  Publisher. 

_  Press  Engineers 

—  UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 

AND  Gass  FLAT-BED  WEBS  ' 

J*®  DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECHED  ' 

_  Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.  | 

Cil.  420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  ! 

cut  Newspaper  Press  Installations  1 

Am  moving— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 

Pub.  Expert  Service— World  Wide  I 

'eu-  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC.  1 

5.5-59  Frankfort  Street  I 

—  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775  ! 

"S:  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  | 

Composing  Room  i 

LINOTYPES 

<-  Models  8.14-21-26-30 

o<B-  14  machines  to  choose  from  and  all 

•PO"  varranted  to  be  good  | 

^  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

lit  W  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  j 

REID  LINOMOTBR  $15.00  for  Lino-  I 
__  Wa  and  Intertype.  Counts  turns  of 
m  muhine,  mounted  on  end  of  cam 
•aaft  by  drill  and  tap  2  holes  8-32  or 
w  bracket  and  clamp  on  spoke  of  Ist 
dev.  cam.  Counts  to  99,999  and  start 
at  aero  again.  We  also  make  matrix 
*ar  fils  tool — star  wheel  broach — 4  mag 
tools — mat  between  ear  gage — 

’  blade  pot  well  scraper — mat  com 
“Oth  gage — Ist  elev.  jaw  gage — mat  ; 
toe  swage  tool — bunsen  burner — ^mouth- 
.  Pieeo  vent  tool — mag  frame  repair  lugs 
rj^ootype  chase  screws— Reid  V  belt  i 
motor  drive — Magazine  Rack*— like  to 
“'■'le'’.  Arch  Reid— WILLIAM 
I^^OO.,  2271  Clyteurn — Chicago  14, 

steel  column  rule  for  new*. 
W®**® — one  i>oint  body — send  for  free 
STH  LEO  W.  HAUSMAN,  107 

®«.  tS  St.,  Pliiladeiphia,  Pa. 

J®D  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
inirtype  ^th  new  clutch  wheel  $125. 

to  go  above  and  *  drive 
to  bang  Iwlow.  Reid  Magazine  Racks 
•tttock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  your 
your  order.  Arch 
Raid.  VHLLIAM  REID  CO..  2271  Qy- 
•oorn,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Netesprint 

NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  —  SELLING 

,.  ,®UNr,E  PULP  ft  PAPER  CO. 

1  «  w.  45  St.  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830;  2-5178 

1  —  Press  Room 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


PretM  Room 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 

16/32  pg  Soss  Straightline 

Single  width,  Comidete  Stereo 

3  UNIT  SCOTT 

_  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 

Fed  Press— 23  9/16— AC 
Location :  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

END  FED.  22%*  Cutoff.  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders — Roller  Bearings^pray  Foun- 
t^ns.  Location :  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

22%  *  Former  Boston  Post 

6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-Type — 22%"  cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 


6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  22^U' 

ARCH  TYPE  units  —  White  Metal 
Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 

Location :  Detroit. 

FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE, 
DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  . 

CONTACT: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
oxford  7-4590 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40, 
60,  60.  75.  too.  150  H.P.  A.  C.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 

16-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22% * 
cut-off.  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  portable 
ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump, 
casting  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll 
hoist  and  rewinder. 


24-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  264,  22%' 
cut-off,  60  H.P.  GB  drive  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
pot  and  pump,  vacuum  easting  box, 
plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved 
router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 
rewinder. 

LOCATED  IN  POMONA,  CALIF. 

AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis¬ 
mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 
and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na¬ 
tion  Wide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif, 

POplar  6-0610 


— ~  — t  or  8  units — Bnd  ted 

W  ">11—23  9/16  Cut  off— Two 

1  “**1  electrical  equipment. 

^,*_®rtable  color  ink  fountains  and 
JPare  parts.  Very  good  eondi- 
1  ^  Hlntanaefa. 

'  ERIE  TIMES.  Erie.  Pa. 


DUPLEX 

SUPERDUTY  PRESS 

3 — 16  PAGE  units  St  folder 

SUBSTRUCTURE  &  roil  stands 
LENGTH  sheet  cutoff  23  9/16" 

75  HP  motor  drive 

AC  220  volts  3  phase  60  cycles 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES  “ 


GOSS  COMET 

Available  now — located  Pa. 


DUPLEX  MODEL  AB 

Available  now — located  Calif. 


DUPLEX  MODEL  E 

Available  90  days — located  Pa. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  March  15,  1958 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Press  Retom 


USED  PRESSES 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  ma~ket.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
wtih  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 
the  presses  best. 

Because  ao  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  presses 
and  sterrotype  equipment,  we  i'.sually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 


6601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 
PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


SCOTT  PRESS.  24  page.  23  9/16  cut¬ 
off  two  plates  wide,  double  color  hump, 
half  and  quarter  folder,  stereo  equip¬ 
ment,  in  operation.  Press,  21  N.  Main. 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


GOSS  4-Uni+  Press.  22%"  cut¬ 
off.  Color  cylinder  three  color 
and  black.  AC  drive.  End  roll 
feed.  Available. 

DUPLEX  4-Unit.  Two  color  cyl¬ 
inders.  Three  color  and  black. 
AC  drive.  Roll  arms  under 
press.  Available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS:: 

16  PAGE — 1  to  1.  T4  and  %  folder. 
Located  Pa. — ^Available  Now. 

16  PAGE— 1  to  1  Model. 

Located  Neb. — Available  6  Mos. 

20  PAGE— 2  to  1.  and  %  fold. 
Located  Ill. — Available  Now. 

24  PAGE— 2  to  1  (1948). 

Located  Texas — Available  6  months. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17.  OXford  7-4590 


TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

23  9/16"  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high  speed, 
low  construction.  Substructure  Cline 
I  eels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  expense. 
Available  now  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


GOSS— 24  PAGE.  3  UNITS 

Single  width.  22%"  cutoff,  %  folder, 
stereo  included,  A.C.  drive,  excellent 
condition.  Location  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

SACRIFICE— $17,500 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

8  Spruce  St..  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


Stereotype 


WESEL  HEAVY  Duty  Radial  Arm 
Router,  rebuilt  and  guaranteed,  6600.00. 
ERNEST  PAYNE.  82  Beekman  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQmPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y,  17  OXford  7-4590 
GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlowa, 
Linoa,  Plant*.  Tompkina  Equipment  Co, 

712  S,  Qark,  Chicago  6,  HI. _ 

LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  nuita. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  5,  III. 
WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goaa 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Nor^em  Machine  works, 

323  N,  4th  St.,  Phils.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cosh.  Complete  Plant*, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A.  _ 

PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
MULTIUTH  1260  or  1276  Perfector, 
otheie.  Also  Speedaumat  2600.  Global 
Sales.  70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Complete  Hoe  vertical  type 
unit,  21  Vi"  cut-off:  or  two  plate  cyl¬ 
inders,  two  ink  cylinders  and  two  vi¬ 
brator  mechanisms  to  fit  such  unit. 
(Contact  Mr.  Singer.  Wire  or  phone 
collect.  Perry  Printing  Process  Co., 
Ocala,  Florida.  Phone  MArion  9-1330. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT  —  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  operations,  departments, 
forms,  procedures.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion,  education,  experience,  references, 
age,  health,  capacities.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  with  security  with  respected 
daily  in  growing  city  of  32,0(i0.  100 
miles  from  Chicago.  Write  R.  W. 
Bliss,  Janesville  (Wisconsin)  Gazette. 


DAILY  IN  SOUTHERN  CITY  over 
150,000  (Chart  Area  4)  has  excellent 
opportunity  for  experienced  newspaper 
controller.  Applicant  should  have  ex- 
irerience  in  systems,  administration, 
taxation,  etc.  Prefer  age  3.5-45.  Good 
starting  salary,  progressive  expanding 
newspaper.  Send  full  information  to 
Box  1129.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  POLICY 
DIRECTOR 

AN  UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  the 
right  man  (32-42)  who  has  had  solid 
newspaper  experience  in  editorial  and 
business  management,  has  arisen.  Cur 
long  establish^  and  well  known  na¬ 
tional  company  has  an  opening  (newiy 
created  position)  as  Director  of  News¬ 
paper  Policy  to  effectively  ccwrdinate 
policy  for  3  medium  sized  daily  busi¬ 
ness  newspapers  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
struction,  located  in  the  Mid,  and  Far 
West. 

THE  successful  applicant  must  have 
the  :ibility  and  interest  in  a  challenging 
staff  position  dedicated  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  policies  to  guide  not  only  exist¬ 
ing  newspaper  operations,  but  future 
expansion  of  'ame.  You  will  be  head¬ 
quartered  in  New  York  City  and  the 
job  will  require  considerable  travel, 
l^e  starting  salary  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  position. 

IF  THIS  is  the  type  of  responsibility 
you  have  been  looking  for,  please  send 
complete  details,  including  salary  re¬ 
quired,  in  your  first  letter  so  that  we 
can  intelligently  decide  whether  it 
would  be  in  your  best  interest  and 
ours,  to  pursue  it  further.  Ail  replies 
confidential.  Please  address  your  let¬ 
ters  to 

MR.  I.  W.  HADSELL 
Executive  Vice-President 
F.  W.  DODGE  OORP. 

119  W.  40  St.,  New  York  18.  N.Y. 


Cireutatinn 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  area 
100,000  circulation.  Situation  non¬ 
competitive  but  we  do  not  want  a 
non-producer.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  1122,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Correspondents _ 

BLECTTRONICS  industry  in  your  town? 
Top  space  rate*  for  non-technical.  aemi- 
tedinical  news-features.  Non -New 
Yorkers  write  for  data.  Box  1031,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


69 


HELP  WANTED 


Claasified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


PART-TIME  or  full-time  writing-re- 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


INSTRUCTION 


porter,  heavy  daily  or  agency  experi-  correspondent,  on  space  basis,  for 
ence,  wanted  by  New  York  electronics  group  of  New  York  business  newspa- 


We  are  looking  for  a  young  man  who  news  magazine  to  cover  assi^ments.  pere.  State  ex^rience.  Write  Box  1121. 


f’Lls“he  has  s'uffident  ^«tS^i»Te  in  a  develop^  beat  ^nUcts  on  his  own,  ^1-  Editor  &  Publisher 


classified  department  and  ambitious  'ese;  but  science  degree,  electronics 


enough  to  want  to  become  a  manager,  knowledge  unnecessary.  Hours  flexible. 


instructors 


OUVSSIFIED  MANAGERS  * 
TELL  US  .  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  CotJ 
respondence  Course  in  Classified  Adve. 
Using  does  for  them  the  complete  tnws 
ing,  and  retndning.  job  they  wut 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  tiiai 


Opening  available  soon.  Chart  Aie^  Top-scale  pay  digger  wi^  UNIVERSITY  in  Ohart  Area  2  seeking  and  material  available  to  do. 


1.  Box  1014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


r.<^  for  news.  Box  1030,  Editor  &  Pub-  Agricultural-Journalism  profes-  Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs 


Display  Advertising 


sor  with  publications  experience.  Ex-  enrolling  themselves 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHEIR  —  Ag-  eellent  pay  and  future  for  right  man.  staff  members.  (293  newspai^n  hia 


'  '  gressive,  experienced  man  wanted  for  Box  1003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  progressive  daily.  Good  starting  sal-  — 

ary,  health,  vacation  and  pension  bene-  ntecnanical 

A  MANAGEMENT  position  now  avul-  fits.  Write  complete  background  to  Jay  ' 

able  for  aggressive  man  3&  to  45  to  Gallagher,  Managing  Editor.  Keene  EXPANDED,  established  weel 
take  complete  control  of  all  phases  of  (New  Hampshire)  Evening  Sentinel.  Chart  Area  12  require  severs 


Box  1003,  Editor  &  Publisher.  now  enrolled  people  from  their  Clmi. 

■  -  1.  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di. 

Mechanical  rectors  and  Business  Managers  hsn 

taken  the  course  to  broaden  their 
EXPANDED,  established  weeklies  in  derstanding  of  Classified. 

Chart  Arm  12  require  several  sober  j6g_  payable  as  littls 


ad  department.  Must  be  strong  on  pro-  WANTED— Experienced  reporter  for  printers,  (^n  simp.  Must  have  refer 


The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  a  I 
$15  upon  enrollment  and  $2.55  st^l 


motion.  Dmly  pa^r  25  to  «0  thou-  police,  court  house,  general,  13,000  inv^is^t^.  Pay  o^n.  Stole  jO  weeks.  To  enroll  . 


1  circuiaUon,  Fine  community.  g<^'  sal-  \  910“  *®’Pub“*ln  1  the  name  of  the  person  who' is  to  tib 


12  ne^  San  Francisco,  ^nd  complets  jj|.y  benefits.  Permanent,  no  floaters. 

Write  complete  history,  C.  V.  Rowland, 


glj  -^'tor  &  ^bhshw  -  The  Sentinel.  Lewistown.  Pennsylvania.  for '  Ohart''Trm  "7*  dalTy.'  S 

are  you  free  salary,  complete  background  first 

TUIIC  K4AKI0  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail-  ter.  B(ox  1130,  Editor  &  Publisher 

IMIo  MAIN/  able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 

conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel,  Salesmen 

CHART  AREA  6  daily,  circulation  59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. _  — 

5,000.  city  12,000.  offers  once  in  life-  COPYREADER  experienced  for  40.000 
time  opportunity  to  capable,  hard-  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Rush  details 
working  Advertising  Manager  who  will  to  Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

advance  to  Business  Manager  on  proof  3 ^ - y- —  •  •  a  • 

of  ability  EDITOR,  experienced,  large  Canadian  a  a  a  a 

,  j  «->  weekly  tobloid,  circulation  over  100,000.  \A/AKITCrt 

I^EFERENC^  to  njan  (under  35)  Must  be  able  to  write  news,  features,  Vv  ANTED  .... 

^le  to  use  B.A.,  and  N.A.E.A.  aids,  fieads,  knowledge  of  make-up.  Excellent  ClPtCI  IMC 


ARE  YOU 
THIS  MAN? 


man  for  Chart  Area  7  daily.  State 
salary,  complete  background  first  let- 


pox  910,  rxtitor  ec  funiisner. _  course,  and  the  address  to  wtid 

NON  UNION  composing  room  fore-  <^1®  Imsons  mai.  J. 


Descriptive  brochure  on  reqnsat. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertisiif 
a  division  of 


Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc.  I 
Classified  Advertising  I 
Development  Services  I 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fit 


able  to  use  B.A.,  and  N.A.E.A.  aids. 


Must  be  strong  on  Salm,  Layout,  opportunity  with  future  for  man  with 
Lineage  Building  ideas,  able  to  direct  ambition.  Write  fully  of  background. 


staff. 

Details  .  .  .  references  ...  to 
Box  837.  Editor  &  Publisher 


salary  requirements,  samples  of  work 
if  possible.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
nil.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  .... 
SIDELINE 
SALESMAN 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 


EXCELLENT  SALARY  and  exception¬ 
al  opportunity  for  experienced  sales¬ 
man,  Energy  and  ideas  essential.  Out¬ 
line  previous  experience,  age,  etc. 
Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  1006,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Now  Contacting  Newspapers 
To  Represent 

Rubber  Band  Manufacturer. 


WE  mean  TEL-U-WARE  a  provtn  to 
motion  that  really  produce*— PLUS 
BUSINE^  and  has  been  sold,  br  a 
in  over  200  papers  both  daily  al 
weekly. 


RETAIL  STAFFER  WITH  MINIMUM 
TWO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  ABLE 
TO  SELL  NFW  ACCOUNTS  AND 
SERVICE  ADVERTISERS.  SALARY 
AND  BONUS  PLAN.  OUR  MEN  ARE 
EARNING  $5000  to  $70()0  annually. 
Write  to:  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
Ledger-Enquirer,  Columbus.  Georgia. 


ASSISTANT 


Attractive  Commission 


BASED  on  this  experience  we  Im 
prepared  a  TEL-U-WARE  SAL$S 
MANUAL  which  cover*  every  yhin 
of  the  promotion.  This  MANUAL  vil 
be  sent  on  request,  for  your  examiu- 
tion,  if  you  like  it  the  entire  coet  li 
just  $200.00,  if  not  return  it  nl 
there  will  be  no  charge. 


Arrangement. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


TEL-U-WARE  pages,  sold  by  us,  hw 
resulted  in  gross  revenue  of  fns 
$7,800  to  $50,000  for  62  pages. 


Write  Box  520 


WRITE  us  today. 


.  .  .  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
well  establi.^hed  furniture  chain.  Above 
average  salary.  Experience  essential, 
in  layout  and  copy.  Permanent.  All 
Benefits.  (Hiart  Area  2.  Box  1132,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
to  lead  and  inspire  staff  of  four.  Should 
make  good  lasrouts  and  be  able  to  plan 
and  sell  retail  trade  promotions.  Must 
be  sober.  Position  now  open.  (Contact 
Paul  Brooks.  NEWS-HFRALD,  Pana¬ 
ma  City,  Florida. 


Editorial 


To  work  closely  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  leading  national  pub¬ 
lication.  Will  expedite  edito¬ 
rial  mail  for  the  President  and 
work  with  him  on  final  copy 
and  lay-out  for  all  major  issue 
stories.  C%>llege  degree  re¬ 
quired;  also  some  editorial  and 
picture  lay-out  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Age  28-37.  In  confi¬ 
dential  reply,  please  tell  us 
about  your  duration,  editorial 
and  picture  experience,  age 
and  salary  requirements.  Box 
1100,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Giving 

Territory  Covered,  Etc. 


WILLIAM  F.  McLaughlin  co.,  wc. 
691  Massachusetto  Avenue 
Arlington,  Massachusetts 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


STATE  EDITOR  to  handle  copy  In 

office  and  work  in  field  to  find  new  - 

■tringers  and  develop  storie*  and  fea-  EXPERIENCED  MEIN  needed  as  aS' 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 


tures.  Car  necessary.  Afternoon  paper,  sistants  in  reaching  reporting,  editing, 
CTart  Area  9.  Progressive  paper  and  photography,  advertising,  beginning 


city.  Good  employe  benefits.  831,  September;  must  have  B.A.,  and  carry 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSPAPERMAN  will  I 
manage  any  or  all  department*. 
on  advertising  sales,  layout,  copy,  pwl  Ptulade 
motion;  writing,  editing,  makeup.  FiS. 
accurate,  top  producer.  A-1  referenea 

Box  905,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. _ .j 

AD  DIRECTOR,  19  years  top  nottb 
experience  every  phase,  seeks  poutwi 
on  small  daily  10,000-20,000  cIms.  Ai» 

87,  family.  Interested  only  in  PB- 
manent  position  with  future.  Boi 
1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Elditor  &  Publisher. 


on  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  program.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 


REPORTER  for  important  suburban  omversny  oi  lowa,  lowa 

beat  on  larcre  New  Iceland  dailv  Car  — -* 

i^uired.  ^  923;  lMto“&  PuWishe"  EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  Women’s 


,  ,  ,.  I  News  Writer  needed  by  progressive 

lALE^vTraj.  hard-working  deskman.  Southern  California  daily.  Good  work- 


experience  preferred,  ing  conditions.  Average  pay.  Day 
50.000  morning-evening  combination,  work.  Box  1107.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Good  salary,  working  conditions.  Rox  vr  a  w  TMTuncrt'TAT-ic  _ t _ J  ~ 

904,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  "^.VE  IMMEDIATE  opening  for  one 


WANTED  RERORTER-PHOTOORA- 
PHBR  for  assignment  to  state  desk. 


reporter  and  one  copy  reader  on  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Chart  Area  10. 
Please  send  full  details  of  experience, 


Some  desk  ^  work.  Applications  from  education  and  background  in  first  re- 
either  experienced  combination  men  or  I  1133,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 


men  swking  trmning  on  the  job  are  MATURE  NEWSPAPERMAN  experi- 
accept^le.  Send  brief  personal  and  enced  in  small  torn  affairs  to  take 


educati^al  res^e  to;  Eklitor,  Tele-  over  bureau  for  60,000  daily  in  New 
prraph  Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  i  —  .  .  . 


Eni;land  resort  community.  Give  refer- 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


EDITOR  FOR  FAST  GROWING  county  J,'?  Editor 

seat  weekly.  We  are  looking  for  a  ”  Publiaher^ _ 


real  weekly  newspaper  man  with  at  MIDWEISTERNERS  :  Opportunity  for 
least  two  years  experience  on  good  small  town  newsmen  to  move  up  to 


paid  circulation  paper.  Must  be  able  over  60,000  paper.  Ebepansion  provides 
to  take  full  charge  of  news.  Good  openings  for  a  young  reporter,  also  ex¬ 


chance  for  man  who  is  now  doing  perienced  rewrite-deskman.  Box  1136, 
a  good  job  but  cannot  advance  be-  Ekiitor  &  Ihiblisher. 


iron®  '’®y®  seniority.  Will  pay  NEWS  EDITOR.  Experienced,  after- 

noon  daily,  interview  necessary.  Ken- 


"’•1“  "®t*>  G-  Meuser,  Monett  (Missouri) 

from  coast,  40  miles  from  large  city.  Times. 


Semi  resort,  farm  and  industrial.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  26  to  36.  Write  the  kind  of 
letter  yon  think  will  get  you  the  job 
to  Box  1012,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


RERORTER 

Henry  Leader,  Courier-News 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  thowinf 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  March  15,  195* 


SITI]ATI0NS  wanted 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


Newspaper  accountant,  cpa,  Seattle  area  only-editor-  OUTSTANDING  reporter  -  photographer,  year 

InrnKsT  Internal  Revenue  Agent,  prea-  Reporter-Adman-Pbotog.  seeka  edito-  ^  daily,  news  and  sports,  desires  re- 

^fSsition  limited  by  size  of  paper,  rial/trade  Journalist/iraklie  relations.  YOUNG  prize-winning  ^tor-publis^r  to  newspaper  field  after  2  years 

Aicires  Accountant,  controller,  business  $126  week.  Age  35.  Box  817,  Editor  poatUon  wi^  quality  publication.  TV-radio,  MSJ  Northwestern,  EJ  Mis- 

or  assistant  to  publisber  po-  &  Publisher.  ^exjpermnce,  manag-  SDX.  Fast,  accurate,  27,  single, 

SSSnwitb  50,000  or  larger  paper.  Box  ability.  Box  1019,  Editor  A  Pub-  Available  April  1,  top  references. 

lilt.  Editor  &  Publisber.  20- YEAR  NEWSMAN  :  worked  all  de-  - -  Harlan  Abbey,  WKZO-TV,  Kalamazoo, 

sjv  poKTF.i .rrS  iNifiRRiiigNiT  ^  partments.  Seeks  permanency  Califor-  SPORTS  EDITOR  Deep  South  daily  Michigan. _ 

Lv'touuk  man  is  elbow  grease!  Com-  nia  coastal  daily,  weekly.  38,  healthy,  circulation  20,000,  five  ye^  experi-  siTCCBSSFUL  managing  editor  of 

successful  ad  sales,  personnel,  me-  Best  references.  Now  well  employed,  ence,  photographer  se^  tetter  con-  35,000  daily  seeks  move  to  responsible 

,huiical  bu-siness  office  experience  with  love  California.  Consider  any  of-  ditions.  Single,  30,  draft^f^.  Lon-  position  on  any  size  paper  in  Chart 

Swori  degree,  smiling  family,  desire  fer.  Box  810,  Editor  &  Publisher.  aider  ai^  re^n^le  offer.  Box  1008,  Areas  10,  11,  12.  Sound  background. 


_  aider  any  reasonable  offer.  Box  1008,  Areas  10,  11,  12.  Sound  background, 

B become  general  or  business  manager.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ good  deskman,  able  to  handle  men. 

IsfOt  3c  today  for  detailed  resume  I  COLLEGE  GRAD,  2  years  USAF,  A-1  REPORTEUl,  editor,  photographer.  Best  referen<^.  Box  1104,  Editor  & 

S(w  department  head ;  not  cheap,  seeks  entering  reporting  job  (may  in-  broadcaster.  He  ‘s  available  immediate-  Publisher. 

18600.  Box  1101,  Editor  &  Publisher.  elude  photography)  with  N.Y.C.  area  ly.  Box  1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

paper  where  emphasis  is  on  quality  - ropv  pniTOR 

writing.  Box  943,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Reporter,  ptetcirapher. 

Box  1139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KM.  Box  1101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rssm^ 


paper  where  emphasis  is  on  quality 
writing.  Box  943,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


iSiriNATlVE  ambitious  exneri-  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  28,  J- 

funous  artists  schools  wants  steady  p.  ,, 

.d,.  warm  climate  state  preferred.  Box  gSfrt  Area  7,  10.  11.  12.  Box  932, 
i:  «.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUMMER  JOB  for  college  student,  2V& 
years  30-hour  weekly  experience,  two 
full  summers,  on  15,000  moming-Sun- 


ATTENTION  Washington  bureaus  and  I"  eharK?  of  P«P 

correspondents.  Reporter  seeks  night-  athlrtics ,  have  ^ne  general  assign¬ 
time  ‘Tafter  6  p.m.)  or  weekend  eTa- ‘’edTlJ^Tun^ay  ILaturranl  t^I 

‘ran'^^"‘trth'’1^a7'an°g'leTn  st?p^mfnS?“^hnrch"  pa^""*  s^.^ 

NEED  A  CITY  EDITOR?  WIRE  editor.  Ltlrage  S  new^  events  and  confer-  section.  Bachelor,  4-F,  ca^  If  right 

_  good  reporter?  copyreader?  13  years  pnrM  or  «uch  as  late  airoort  arrivals,  college  town,  year-round  parttime.  Pre- 

KOTOR  ROUTE  MANAGER  wants  experience  all  four  on  medium-size  trade’  meetings  last  minute  rewrite,  f®*’  Rd®fty  Mountain,  north-central, 

new  location.  Five  years  training.  Now  dailies.  All  inquiries  answer^  prompt-  do.,  1105  Editor  A  Publisher  Available  June  1.  Box  1103,  Editor  A 

milsble.  Box  1015,  Editor  A  Pub-  ly.  Box  935,  Editor  A  Publisher.  - rr-  Publisher. 

lulier.  rrMT/^nr  o  nro/^DTCDC**  EXPERT  former  editor 


inilible.  Box  1015,  Editor  &  Pub-  ly.  Box  935,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ _ _  .. 

iaber.  a±rr\i-rr\riC — o - dcd/^dtcdC»»  CARIBBEAN  EXPERT  former  editor 

rTppRtii*Ni''Ti'iv  PTpniT  A'Pio'M  MAIM  tL/l  1  v-/r\o  0(  Ixti  I  tiN^  Trinidad  daily  offers  news  or  feature 
«.  wanU  Circulation  Manager  of  small  NaUonal  clearing  house  for  competent  A^rB*^'”" 

Wier  or  2nd  spot  on  larger  one.  25  Personnel  coasEt^o-coast  at  no  charge 

mn  experience  from  carrier  through  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  Phone,  MacEoin,  CO  (NY)  7-4031. 
toSlaUm  Manager  on  small,  mediurn  H^DLINE  PERSONN^  <Agency).  COPY  EDITOR 

lad  large  papers.  Present  position  Cir-  6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728. 
nlation  Ma  lager  of  small  paper  Chart  REPORTER.  All  teats,  sports,  good 


COPY  EDITOR 
Highest  Standards 
Box  1125,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


lnstt-uctor» 


SIX  YEARS  newspaper  editorial  and 
advertising  experience,  five  years  pub¬ 
lic  school  teacher.  B.S.,  M.A.  Wish 
J-school  instructorship  East,  Mid- 
West,  South  Atlantic.  $4500  minimum 


•tret  3.  28%  increase  in  2  years.  Write  feature  writer,  31,  journalism  degree,  EDITOR:  41  years  old.  Twenty-four  salary.  Box  1140,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Box  1127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


married.  Top  references.  Box  940,  Edi-  years’  experience  on  metropolitan 

IF  YOUR  circulation  needs  a  shot.  I  tor  A  Publisher. _  dailies.  Present  job:  editor  of  daily  Moehartical 

For  proven  nethods,  write  me.  they’re  VET,  26,  married,  j-sebool  grad,  two  newspaper.  Experienced  writer-editor!-  TELgTYPESEiTER,  nine  years  expe- 
boL  Box  1123,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  years’  newspaper-magazine  reporting  als,  news,  hemlines.  Must  move  ^mily  ,ience,  union,  desires  day  situation. 

exiierience.  ^ks  writing-editorial  iio-  to  Southern  Florida.  Box  1113,  Editor  ^j||  consider  anywhere.  Box  802,  Edi- 
sition.  Box  917,  Editor  A  Publisher.  A  Publisher.  _  *  Puhlikher 


TOUNG,  aggressive  circulation  man¬ 
ner,  thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 


A  Publisher. 


tor  A  Publisher. 


ICATED  NEWSPAPEItMAN,  in-  EDITOR,  long  experience  weekly  news-  i  UNOTYPE  MACHINIST— Wishes  to 


permanent  connection  with  pa-  terM".ed  in  all  facets  of  the  publishing  papers.  New  York  area.  Box  1119,  Edi-  ,ettle  In  Callfomis.  Married.  Box  938, 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


per  under  25.000.  Experience  includes  businoss,  seeks  a  career  association  of  tor  A  Publisher. _ 

dulies  6.500  to  85,000.  Promotion  responsibility  and  powntial  with  a  JOURNEYMAN  newshand,  12  years  -  rxirvi-vor.  MAr-xxxxrigro  oo 

muided.  Records  and  references  to  leading  organization.  The  applicant —  bj™  jjty;  now  small  city  editor,  want  LlWOt  YPt,  MALM1N1S>1  —  20  years 

prove  past  production.  Write  Box  1126.  29,  B.A.,  family  man— is  a  facile  writer  j,ack  in  big  town.  Box  1115,  Editor  A  experience,  ’^S.  Mixera,  Quadders, 

pj:._  •.  - 1. —  - *1..  Saws.  Box  1124.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  A  Publisher.  and  articulate  speaker  possessing  the 

~  n  j  Aj  following  qualifications: 

- — ***^*^  /Idrertuing  ""^itarlTwrlZ  "for^SSalu;  A  BID  for  a  creative  newsman.  WEB  PRESSMAN  ^ks  change  to  a 

classified  MANAGER  or  Assistant.  Vtein  ^  ”  37,  married,  solid  news  background. 

M  years  advertising  experience.  Relo-  a  OVP  ve«r  vHth  renntahle  nnhlic  re-  Prize-winning  managing  editor  of  **  ®P®ed  and  color  ex- 

Editor  A  Publisher  midwest  daily,  copyreader  and  tenence.  Marned.  ambitious  and  debt 

^SSIFIED  MANAGER— Woman.  11  account  deeply  involved  in  public  af-  ™^ation“^®  rtriJ^W^5ie^“strongTn  ^^’nn.^Mito^A  ^Wisher. 
rem  experience.  6  ad  manager,  wants  fairs.  VPrf.  _  JL.  a’J;!."*  . 


and  articulate  speaker  possessing  the  Publisher. 

following  qualifications:  - - - 

•  SEV^  years  experience  as  reporter,  „Airv<  a  dtt»  t _  _ *• _ _ 

.wiiitnrioi  n-rit^r  fnr  n.ioiitv  MAKE  A  BID  for  a  Creative  newsman. 


;^te_  Chart  Area  12.  Box  1102,  1  WRITE  Box  1032.  Editor  A  Publisher 
Hitor  A  Publisher.  |  copy  READER  —  experienced  desk 

man  for  West  Coast.  7  years  rim,  slot, 
makeup.  Young,  ambitious.  Box  1018, 

CORRESPONDENT:  Philadelphia  fea-  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

to^news-publicity  writer.  Top  science- 

reporter.  P.O.  Box  5184,  EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER, 
tTillsdelphia  41,  Pennsylvania.  15  years  experience:  news,  news  fea- 

n-  I  A  A  tures :  editing  and  make-up  know-how. 

_  Uixplar  Adrertistnfc _  Use  Speed  Graphic.  Prefer  south  or 

«  SALESMAN.  WANT  MONEY.  *A°ul’”'i^*n  “  <212  Lome 

Strongr  on  layout,  copy.  Fast,  accurate,  Pallas,  Texas. _ 

producer.  A-l  references.  Box  906,  HARRY  B.  NASON  (see  Who’s  Who 

— yt  —  Publisher. _  in  America  for  background)  is 

available  to  go  anywhere  to  do 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER — salesman  excellent  editorial  and/or 
•vailable.  Presently  on  the  road  in  executive  newspaper  job.  Dozens 
ytneral  field.  Experienced  in  classified,  of  references  about  ability, 
rweral.  retail  selling  and  personnel  health,  energy,  reliability, 
nipervision.  College  graduate  qualified  personality  and  appearance  can 
•s  national  manager  anywhere  or  nd-  Le  provided  If  desired.  This 
1^*'"**  director  on  small  daily.  Box  i»  my  final  move  to  remain  in 


local  news,  features,  editorials.  Wants 
place  of  responaibilitv.  Philip  Gurney, 
404  Center  Avenue,  Decorah,  Iowa. 


Photography 


EXPERIENCED  ENGRAVER  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  would  like  to  secure  em- 
I  ployment  with  a  rural  weekly  or  daily 
MANAGING  EDITOR  of  metro  a.m.  _  _  . 


daily  with  Ti.ijor  Sunday  paper  seeks 
Executive  Editor  or  Managing  Editor 
position  with  medium  sized  daily.  Elev¬ 
en  years  experience  including  news 


ENGRAVING  Background  :- 
Camera,  Stripping,  Etching,  etc. 
PHOTOGRAPHY  Background  :- 
Includes  Freelance.  Indostrial,  Can- 


profession  to  which  I  and  my 
father  before  me  suecessfiilly 
devoted  our  lives.  It  is  NOT 


iiaa  sMimii  uaiijr.  OUA 

1109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

L^GE  top  WEEKLY !  Very  success-  ,  .  , . 

fri  advertising  manager  available.  D^Wisher  or 

Fomer  publisher.  Alert,  aggressive.  who  might  know  me  to 

»We  lineage  builder.  Proven  record  make  a  :)ob  for  Na-son”.  If 
^  invest.  Box  1131,  Editor  A  Pute  *®mcwhere.  Pm  ready, 

lisher.  with  minimum  of  five  hard¬ 

working  years  ahead  of  me. 
Address;  5123  Akron  street. 

I  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Phone:  PI- 

Jl^BINATION  feature,  editorial  re-  oneer  4-0395.  Philadelphia. 

3.7-  y®®”  wxTa-^t-tv^aivtsxt  TV-.,-  s- 


editorship,  extensive  typography  back-  .  .  •  ...  ,, 

ground,  has  done  more  than  pay  lip  ^  WANT  to  be  associated  with  small 
service  to  new  trends  in  journalism.  At  aggressive  and  growing  organiza- 

36  is  looking  for  chance  to  meet  a  chal-  “®5fTi>-rinTO  -.in  v.  r.., 

lenge  with  a  steady  stream  of  ideas.  JS!* 

Box  1112.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  request.  Will  consider 

NEWSMAN  SEEKS  POSITION  DUE  Reply  to  Box  929,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

to  ownership  change.  12  years  present  - j - j - - - - - 

job.  Fully  experienced  all  news  teats.  Need  a  Pho+Oqrapner? 

editorial,  camera,  darkroom,  Fairchild.  ^  ~ 

G<^  habits  congenial.  Desire  pei^a-  National  Press  Photographers  As- 

nent  spot  Box  1114,  Editor  A  Pub-  ^  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv- 

l”'**®*''  _  ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 

REPORTER,  feature  writer.  32;  wire  employers  maintains  a  (70NFIDEN- 
service.  newspaper  experience :  MSU,  ’TTAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
SDX.  Vet.  Seeks  challenging  position  available.  Still-’TV,  Film-News  reel, 
in  Chart  Areas  2.  3.  Own  camera,  car:  Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
farm  background.  Box  1120,  Editor  A  Write,  wire  or  telephone— 

Publisher. _  Gerald  A.  flarke 

REPOR’TER.  23.  single.  4-F.  3’4  years  <524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 


experience  in  all  phases  of  editorial 


Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


r  Cklito^ia  orX‘izonm  ■je"I!Ar*Br^^  1  PHOTOG^PHER-Experienced  small 


lev.  1218  Garfield  Ave.’,  Springfirid  J  Have  eqmpinent.  Ca^^ 


Fairchild.  Features,  pic  stories,  gen¬ 
eral  news,  Tnorts.  West  or  Southwest. 


”?e^?nN^''^lund-34%”ve^rs~J?  SPORTS  EmTOR.'iJi^  10  years  experi-  R'^erTn^.’  a^a^ahte  ^ 

!  Publisher  *'•  *  perience  two  mrtrowIitaA  dailies.  Ex-  f,"®®,/''*",'?’ J"  5  '^22  Sierra  Madre.  Santa  Mana.  Calif. 

ily.  Box  llOfi.  Fnitor  &  Publi»n«*r.  „  _•  n  tt.  n  ■  .. 


,  £5Wi»her.  '  peHence  twr>  metropolitan  dallies.  Et- 

years  metro  Pulitzer 

S"""-  Seek  desk,  writing  or  editor’s  .  P”M'sher. _ 


SPORTS  WRITER  and  makeup  man 


Promotion— Puhlic  Relation* 


200,000.  Not  a  NEED  more  staff  in  summer?  Grad  wrath  eastern  puBLTG  RELA’TIONS.  publicity  or 

•  Box  816.  Editor  A  Publisher,  student  seeks  job  as  photographer,  re-  f itaTfXi  promotional  position  wanted  by  young, 

^JORTER.  Four  years  experience.  POrier.  Expierienced.  Box  1035,  Editor  aggressive,  Bo«^  University  Public 

makeup,  wire.  photoimSiy!  idi  *  Publisher.  Relations  Grad.  Single.  23.  veteran. 

Married,  28.  car.  Now  on  state-  — .-.r.iJivL.  - TT — ^ ; -  TTA^rc?^  *.  newspaper  experience,  creatiye 

Seek  writing  or  desk  spot  on  P^^mCAL  WRITER  with  desk  ex-  HAVE  ■^rked  .  /2_  present  utility  and  drive.  Will  relocata.  Writs 

f».000  or  above  daliv  in  Chart  Areas  Perience.  several  years’  reporting  on  job  and  have  not  miss^  a  day  for  any  pox  924,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

L  2  and  .3  Rn-.  sot  court,  governmental  beats,  holding  AB  reason.  I  have  no  trouble  getting  along  - - • 

ly^^Aiid  3.  Box  807,  Editor  A  Pub-  MA  to  Political  &i-  with  people.  YOUNG  PUBLICLY  DIRECTOR  at 

- - ence,  wants  to  make  chansre.  Prefer  X  AM  married.  2.*'  velars  old  and  served  dead  end  want*  job  with  FUTinlE. 

man  telegraph  editor.  Comp»-  medium-rized  daily  in  diart  Area  6.  two  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  I  will  be  Single,  26,  car,  vrt,  BS  in  Journalism, 
wot  sober  steady.  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  4.  will  consider  other  offers.  Box  1027,  available  at  any  time.  Box  1110,  Editor  photographer,  SDX.  Box  1005,  Editor 
oox  949,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Editor  A  Publisher.  &  Publisher.  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Frey  Report  on  adver-  the  agency  is  paid  by  the  media 
tising  agency  services,  relation-  by  the  simple  process  of  deduct- 
ships  and  compensation  doesn’t  ing  its  15%,  the  logic  of  the 
reach  any  hard  conclusions  matter  leads  one  to  believe  the 
about  what  is  good  and  what  is  agency  is  the  employe  of  the 
bad,  or  what  changes  should  be  media.  Nothing  is  farther  from 
made  in  the  system.  After  more  the  truth  as  the  agency  is  the 
than  400  pages  of  giving  all  first  to  proclaim  its  independ- 
sides  and  all  arguments  on  a  ence.  Actually,  the  agency  is 
vast  number  of  questions,  the  the  employe  of  the  advertiser 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


report  concludes: 


and  its  fees  should  not  be  dis- 


1.  Agency  compensation  guised— this  will  help  to  place 
should  be  a  matter  of  individual  daily  newspapers  on  a  more 
negotiation  with  clients  —  the  competitive  basis  with  other 
services  and  circumstances  are  media.” 

so  varied  that  a  standard  method  There  are  similar  comments 
of  compensation  is  difficult  to  from  other  media.  A  television 


accept. 

2.  Any  changes  in  compensa- 


station  owner  said  the  system 
“is  unsatisfactory  because  the 


tion  arrangements  should  be  service  performed  is  in  behalf  of 
made  only  after  careful  exam-  client  and  not  media.  Therefore 
ination  of  all  the  factors  in-  client  should  pay  for  service, 
volved  —  a  major  change  in  not  media.” 


method  may  take  considerable 
time  to  put  on  a  practical  work¬ 
ing  basis. 


A  general  magazine  and  farm 
paper  of  over  a  million  circula¬ 
tion  said:  “Method  is  obsolete. 


3.  “Under  existing  industry  has  inequities.  A  relic  of  the 


conditions,  no  universally  ac¬ 
ceptable  uniform  agency  com¬ 
pensation  plan  is  possible.  On 


days  when  the  commission  was 
paid  as  a  selling  service.” 

Another  general  magazine 


commission? 


By  Tre 


each  client  and  agency  rests  the  publisher  said :  “The  entire 
responsibility  of  working  out  method  of  paying  an  agency 
the  arrangement  best  suited  to  15%  of  your  advertising  income 
the  particular  situation.  Only  as  a  publisher  has  always  been 
one  thing  seems  certain — com-  a  strange  paradox.  Actually  the 
pensation  arrangements  of  the  publisher  is  a  client  of  the 
future  will  be  much  more  real-  agency  under  such  arrangement 
istic  than  they  have  been  in  the  but  in  fact  the  publisher  doesn’t 
past.”  have  a  thing  to  say  about  the 

Note  that  the  conclusion  says  hiring  of  the  agency  —  its 
the  responsibility  rests  “on  each  methods — ^whether  it’s  the  right 
client  and  agency”  to  work  out  agency  for  the  advei’tiser,  etc. 
an  arrangement.  There  is  no  Perhaps  there  isn’t  a  better 
mention  of  media  there.  So  why  method  available  since  this  oper- 
is  it  called  “media-commission”  ation  has  been  part  of  the  pub- 
arrangement  —  and  why  are  lishing  field  for  too  long  a  period 
media  charged  with  paying  the  of  time  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 


method  has  left  the  advertising 


on  the  subject: 


■M  »•* 


^  THE 
DAILY 
STATE 

JOVRNfiX- 


"What  kept  you?" 


The  Frey  Report  found  some  world  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
media  people  who  feel  the  pres-  deals  and  chicanery.  It  seems 
ent  system  is  satisfactory,  to  me  that  the  advertiser,  being 
Others  said  it  is  neither  satis-  the  client,  should  pay  the 
factory  nor  practical,  and  some  agency.” 
said  it  is  not  satisfactory  but  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

is  the  most  practical.  One  news-  There  were  frequent  refer- 
paper  of  over  100,000  circula-  ences  from  newspapers  that 


mission  method  to  the  client- 
commission  method?  There 
wouldn’t  be  any  change  in  the 
status  quo.  It  would  be  merely 
a  recognition  of  the  facts  as 
they  are — ^just  a  change  in  terms 
of  reference  and  in  bookkeeping 
method.  Actually,  “media-com¬ 
mission”  is  a  misnomer  because 
the  media  never  see  the  money. 
Agencies  aren’t  paid  anything 
by  media — agencies  just  keep 
the  money  (15%  of  it,  anyway) 
paid  to  them  by  their  own 
clients  the  advertisers. 

So,  listen  to  this  suggestion 
from  an  adman  (not  quoted  by 
Frey)  who  has  been  on  all  sides 
of  the  advertising  fence — with 
print  media,  broadcasters  and 
agencies — ^who  feels  a  change 
should  be  made: 

“It  is  my  own  feeling  that 
regardless  of  any  study,  the 
matter  can  be  resolved  if  media 
announces  that  after  a  certain 
date  they  will  stop  paying 


agency  commissions  and,  of 
course,  adjust  their  rates  ac¬ 
cordingly  so  they  won’t  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  securing  a  rate  in¬ 
crease.  Then  the  advertiser  anl 
agency  can  stop  sparring  ard 
make  their  own  arrangemer.:. 
This  might  be  15%  of  ever; 
thing  the  agency  does  or  sotrt 
other  arrangement.  Today,  tk 
15%  is  not  the  standard  in  man 
cases,  particularly  in  business 
paper  advertising,  it  is  consider 
ably  more  than  15%  because  a 
fee  is  added  to  the  commissior. 
where  a  commission  is  paid. 

“Whether  any  newspaper 
would  be  smart  enough  and 
brave  enough,  let  us  say,  to  make 
this  announcement,  I  do  notkno«, 
but  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  if  I  were  still  in  the 
media  business  I  would  do  jus; 
that.” 

The  question,  of  course,  is 
why  this  move  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  newspapers. 


tion  had  this  comment  to  make  agencies  make  more  money 
which  reflects  our  own  thinking  placing  ads  in  other  media — 


ALLEN  KANDER 


fewer  ads  at  higher  rates  at 


“Agencies  are  no  longer  space  same  commission  rate — but  still 
brokers,  the  premise  on  which  31%  of  the  newspapers  said 
the  15%  was  originally  based,  they  would  gain  very  little  or 
Multi-functions  agencies  re-  nothing  if  the  commission 
quired  to  perform  over  and  method  were  replaced  by  the 
above  placing  of  copy  have  dis-  fee  method.  Only  17.8%  said 
torted  their  costs  in  relation  to  they  would  get  more  business  if 
original  concept  to  point  that  it  such  a  change  were  made  and 
could  influence  judgment  in  se-  12%  said  there  would  be  a  better 
lecting  media.”  evaluation  of  media. 

Another  newspaper  of  over  Suppose  a  change  were  made 
10,000  circulation  said:  “Since  from  the  so-called  media-com- 
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Whal  does  the  Partnership  Power  Poliey  mean? 

Tlio  Adminii^lralion’s  Partnersihip  Power  Policy  is  in  action 
ill  the  Northwest.  Its  nieanin^  to  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole  is 
well  stated  in  this  reprint  of  a  colninn  hy  Raymond  Midey. 


The  (power)  partnership  poliey 
is  not  new.  1  he  entire  concept 
behind  the  Hoover  Dam  was  that 
of  a  partnership  between  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  which  bnilt  and 
operates  the  enonnons  dam.  and 
private  and  public  bodies,  which  assured  sonnd 
financing  through  firm  contracts  to  buy  power. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Newsweek 


"Hie  Isisenhower  poliey  is  based  upon  tlie  sim¬ 
ple  facts  that  the  federal  government  should  keep 
out  of  competition  with  private  bnsiness.  and 
that  it  cannot  justify  spending  great  sums  of  fiix- 
t^asers'  monev  when  there  is  a  chance  to  attract 
jirixate  imestors’  capital  to  do  the  job. 


riiis  enconragement  to  private  investors  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  construction  of  mans  pri¬ 
vate  projects  thronghotit  the  \orthwcst.  I'hcrc 
are  now  nnder  construction  or  nnder  license 
thirteen  private  power  projects,  four  b\  pnblic- 
ntility  districts  (Plini.  three  by  the  mmhcipali- 
ties  of  Seattle  and  I'acoma.  I’here  are  also  seven 
I'cderal  projects  nnder  construction. 


I'KACTICAL  RESl  l.T 

'I'he  estimated  production  from  the  iirixate  i>roj- 
ects  will  be  1.870.600  kilowatts;  from  the  public- 
utility  districts.  l.OOO.SOO;  from  the  federal 
dams.  1. 869.000;  from  the  mnnicipals.  si 7.000. 
'I’he  split  among  the  private  companies,  the 
pnblic-ntility  districts,  and  the  f  ederal  govern¬ 
ment  is  almost  even. 


But  this  is  not  the  whole  story, 
f’or  the  production  from  some  of 
the  Plan's  has  alreads  in  consider¬ 
able  part  been  contracted  for  by 
private  com])anies.  In  fact,  the 
pud’s  could  hardb  get  the  invest¬ 
ment  essential  to  such  large  projects  without 
these  contracts.  Incidentally,  these  PlID's  share 
none  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  f’ederal  power 
people.  .\s  thc\  get  into  the  practical  job  of 
production,  they  deselop  practical  ideas. 

'I’hc  proof  is  ample  here  that  if  the  f’etleral 
government  will  permit  it.  there  arc  plenty  of 
private  and  public  local  agencies  able  to  do  the 
job  in  all  except  the  \ery  large  dams  already 
nnder  way. 

But  despite  this  construction,  much  more 
power  will  be  needed  in  the  sears  immediately 
ahead.  One  of  the  projects  urgently  needed  is 
the  lolm  Day  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River,  already 
anthori/ed  by  Congress.  'I'wo  ])roposals  were 
made  for  the  construction  of  the  power  as)K’cts 
of  the  project  — one  by  the  private  companies, 
another  by  a  PUD.  'I’here  would  ha\e  been 
repasinent  in  power  from  the  dams  after 
completion. 

'I  he  advocates  of  public  power  have  consist¬ 
ently  blocked  this  project.  I  heir  attitude  toward 
this  and  other  projects  is  all-f’ederal-or-nothing. 
lake  the  British  Socialists,  thes  arc  for  fair  shares 
of  scarcitv. 
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Now  available -~at  a  new  hwer  rate  — 

A  NEW  2-PAPER  BU 

in  a  ]V2  Million  Dollar  Income  Market! 


The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

Evening  and  Sunday 


Now  you  may  take  advantage  of  the  180,226  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  Knoxville’s  2  great  daily  news¬ 
papers,  for  only  lt6i  per  line!  In  this  rich  42-county 
market  with  II2  billion  in  spendable  income,  the  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  Journal  offer  exceptionally  high  City 
Zone  and  Metropolitan  Area  coverage . . .  PLUS  over  40% 
in  16  counties,  over  20%  in  25  counties. 

The  value  of  using  BOTH  papers  in  Knoxville  has 
been  proved  — 96%  of  all  retail  advertising  linage  in 
Knoxville  newspapers  in  1956*  was  placed  by  merchants 
who  regularly  use  both  the  News-Sentinel  and  the  Journal. 

Write  us  or  our  representatives  now,  for  your  copy  of  a 
brochure  on  this  profitable  new  2-paper  buy. 

*Last  full  year  of  individual  paper  space  selling. 


Inoxhille  lottml 

Morning  except  Sunday 

Represented  nationally  by  the  General  Advertising  Departm«( 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  ...  AND  Scolaro,  Meeker* 
Scott— offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  PhiladelpWl 
West  Coast  representative,  Doyle  &  Hawley,  Los  Angeles  am 
San  Francisco. 


Serving  a  42-county  Trade  Area  of  almost  IV2  Million  People! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorM- Ttitgram  i  Th*  Sun 

CLEVELAND . frtu 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tunes 


COLUMBUS . Cilizen 

CINCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . PosI 

Covington  edition,  Cineinnoti  Pott 
KNOXVILLE  ....  New,  Sentinel 


DENVER  ...  Rocky  Mountoin  News  EVANSVILLE . .  P-ess 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poit  Herold  HOUSTON . P  eu 

MEMPHIS . Press-ScimiTor  FORT  WORTH . P  ess 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tril  ne 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Herald  ,d 


Ganarol  Advartliing  Dapartsnant,  330  Park  Avaiiua.  New  York  City 


ChUoflo  San  FrancUce  Ootrait  Cincinnati  Philadaiphia  Da  i( 


